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[THIN the last decade nu- mill operatives who, by reason of 

merous investigations have their occupation, are daily exposed to 

been reported on the physio- blast furnace gas in varying amounts. 

ogic effects produced by breathing air Through the courtesy of the Inland 

ontaining small amounts of carbon Steel Company, operatives were placed 

nonoxide. The work of Henderson at our disposal. As far as we have 

has served as a basis for establish- been able to discover, no work has 
ing the maximum toleranee in vehicu- been done on subjects of this class. 

r tunnels, where automobile exhaust 
gases ust be removed by mechanical 
ventilation (2). The vitiation of Sainples of blood for analysis were 
‘ireet air at congested traffie centers drawn out of contact with air from 

been investigated by Bloomfield — the median basilie vein by the method 

id Isbell (3) in the United States, of Austin (5). The subjects reported 
and by Cambier and Marey (4) in to the plant hospital immediately 


ince 


PROCEDURE 


Since physiologic action is upon leaving work, at which time the 
“pendent upon the degree of satura- first samples marked 4 p.m. were pro- 
‘on attained by the blood of the cured. Bloods marked 8 A.M. were 
yrson when breathing air polluted obtained the following morning as the 

‘i carbon monoxide, it seemed operatives reported for work. Each 
“sirable to investigate the concentra- subject furnished a third sample at 

1 ol this gas in the blood of steel 4 p.m. of the same day. The amount 


sT) 


eevived for publication Oct. 23, 1929. Of blood taken varied from 15 to 20 
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c.c. for each sample, thus assuring 
adequate material for check determina- 
tions. ‘Transportation being neces- 
sary, the samples were placed in a 
refrigerator as drawn. Analysis, how- 
ever, was complete within forty-eight 
hours from the time of taking the 
blood. 

I’stimation of the carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide, and oxygen content 
was made according to the mano- 
metric method of Van Slyke and 
Neill (6), using the reagent of Van 
Slyke (7) in determining the oxygen 
content. Hemoglobin was determined 
by the Newcomer method (8). 

The total carbon monoxide com- 
bining capacity of the blood was either 
directly determined by analysis after 
saturating a portion of the sample with 
illuminating gas or ealeulated from its 
hemoglobin content. In the calcula- 
tion, the amount of hemoglobin in 
grams multiplied by the factor 1.34 
gives the volumes per cent. of carbon 
monoxide bound. Justification for the 
use of this factor is given in Table 1, 
which shows values obtained by anal- 
ysis and by calculation on the same 
sample. It was necessary to know 
the carbon monoxide capacity of each 
in order to calculate the percentage 
saturation of the respective sample. 

The results of our investigations 
are concisely shown in Tables 2 and 3. 

Before discussing data presented in 
Table 2, certain information relative 
to exercise and recreation during the 
evening following the taking of the 
first sample of blood (column 4, 
Table 2) should be given. This, 
together with the information relative 
to previous gassing and other subjec- 
tive could be best 


obtained), is given in Table 3. 


symptoms (as 
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TABLE 1.—CARBON MONOXIpp 
CAPACITY OF BLOODS 
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| BY ANALYsr¢ 

| AFTER satr. 

SUBJECT CALCULATED! RATION w) rH 

ILLUMINATI Vy; 

| GAS | 

ET Stee 
M. P. 19.76 19.63 
G. C. 22.90 99 4{) 
I. Kk. 23.30 93 10 
s. @. 18.47 | 17.89 
G. F. 19.39 19.39 
F. W. 20.08 22 30 
M.K. 20.20 20.20 

== 

Average.... 20.59 | 1) _70 








1 Grams of hemoglobin * 1.34 = yolymes 
per cent. 





DIscUSSION 


From Table 2 it will be seen tha: 
for exposed subjects the average 
saturation of blood with carbon monox- 
ide at 4 p.m. of the first evening was 
6.26 per cent. At 8 a.m. on the 
following morning, the bloods of these 
subjects, with the single exception of 
J. T., showed amounts varying from 
0.3 to 5 per cent., with an average oi 
2.11 per cent. During the following 
eight hours at labor, the carbon monox- 
ide content increased in all 
showing an average value of 7.01 per 
cent. at 4 p.m. It will be noted that 
as a Class, stove cleaners are subjected 
to a less gas hazard than stove tender 
or blast furnace men. M. Isearns, ° 
dock hand, was selected as one of two 
unexposed controls. After the anal 


cases, 


yses were made and the high carbon 
monoxide content noted, he admitted 
that, as was his custom, he had visite’ 
friends at the blast furnace where 
previously he had been employed !0 ® 
number of years. A 
hand, T. D., the analysis of whos 


dock 


second 
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IDE ' jJood is also given in Table 2, there- the literature. Haldane (9), in a 
— sre serves as our only unexposed con- series of experiments performed upon 
ALYs ts so). The latter has been employed in himself, shows that the disappearance 
Aa oo] mills for twenty years, during of carbon monoxide from blood is 
INATING «hich time he has worked as a water much slower than its absorption. 
- ander, stove tender, and now as a_ This is brought out by citing Experi- 
63 ck hand. Previous to his present ments II and VI, Figure 1. 
40) : 
10 \BLE 2.- ANALYSIS OF BLOOD OF EXPOSED SUBJECTS AND OF UNEXPOSED 
" 8g | CONTROL 
} 39 See enanednntanl Sn ae a Se sean ene - _— 
30 | PERCENTAGE CO SATURATION 
) 9) IN BLOOD 
“ HEMO- 
| YEARS IN 7 . GLOBIN 
70) SUBJECT | OCCUPATION PRESENT | 4PM. 4] M. PERCENT- 
| POSITION | After 8 8 A.M. After 8 AGE (NEW- 
: | Hrs.’ Next Hrs. COMER) 
TOlumMes Work Morning W ork, 
| Same Day 
Exposed Subjects 
= . cei el eo 
1 that J. Lagy | Blast furnace man 4 7.00 5.00 13.90 95.8 
verage N. P. | Gas washer 11 6.90 1.07 10.90 94.4 
= G. C. | (ias washer 7 9.22 1.88 10.27 101.2 
—— . tt | Stove tender 7 5.76 0.00 3.32 89.1 
is Was M. P. | Stove tender 2 7.18 3.9] 4.84 S71 
n the E. KK. | Stove tender e 8 gaees 1.85 7.24 103.0 
* these Js | Stove tender 4 11.34 3.91 18.10 81.5 
_ FW. | Stove tender 2 5.60 2.30 6.50 88.0 
tf I. Livak | Stove tender , 9 40 0.91 7 SO 85.9 
. prs 
i. sos A. L. | Stove cleaner 3 2.94 0.30 1.87 94.4 
age Ol B. J. | Boss stove cleaner 15 2.50 0.65 1.50 95.3 
lowing MI. Kish | Water tender 16 3.49 0.91 3.94 97. 
)ONOX- U.P. | Pipe fitter 4 3.20 2.50 2.70 85.2 
eases. M. Kearns | Doek hand 2 6 90 4 20 5 ON RQ 3 
)1 per | rue aes a ed 
St I oak ccexacacaserksenesne yds 6.26 2.40 7.01 92 0 
1 that i: = | 
jected Une pose d Control 
onders J | 7. ' a 
rns. 2 1D | Dock hand | ? | 0.00 | 0.00 | 0.50 | 87.9 
if two A A ET APOE aS — A EN 
] 
re ‘mployment he has been frequently Glaister and Logan (10) express cur- 
oT in TUOCH = : ; 
arb | gassed, rent opinion as follows: “Summing 
ted Thea canna . . ° ° , . 
novel | the presence of carbon monoxide in now the available evidence respecting 
. cit (} tho as _ ; . . e mf 
iy © samples of blood drawn at 8 a.m., this time of duration of CO in the 
where ‘ollow} = 
4 ‘owing sixteen hours away from _ blood after exposure thereto and expo- 
lor ihe ‘ : ° ° : 
7 ‘¢ plant, was unexpected in view of — sure thereafter to fresh air, the burden 


Goch the 


eeneral expression of opinion in of proof goes to indicate that the time 
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at the 
longer 


is limited to three or four hours 
most, when the patient survives 
than that period of time.” 
From a review of the available 
literature, we were surprised to find 
practically no work upon the elimina- 
tion of carbon monoxide to the point 


TABLE 3.—PERSONAL 


INFORMATION 





OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


states, “I had some headache yn; 
the next morning, when the blood was 
again examined, and found to give 
exactly the same result as before thp 
experiment.” We infer that carbo, 
monoxide was absent, as no data wor 
given of its value before starting th 


RELATIVE TO EXERCISE ANp 





mT, 
PR 14 





EXERCISE BETWEEN 4 P.M. 
on KERCI E BETWEEN 41 M 
AND S A.M. 


| 
| 
| 


PREVIOUS GASSING 





J. Lagy No information. 








N, F. No information. 
G. &. No exercise. 
Fe ¥ Worked out of doors for one- 
half hour. 
M. P. No exercise. 
Mm. OK. Worked in yard, then bowled 
three games. 
J.S. | No information. 
| 
Fr. W. No information. 
J. Livak Went auto riding during eve- | 
| ning, 
A. I. Walked to bank. 
S.J Went auto riding during eve- 
| ning. 
M. Kish | Worked at home. 
2 | No exercise. 
M. Kearns | No information. 


of total absence in blood. According 
to data given by Nicloux (11, p. 237), 
Claude Bernard alone has followed the 
In 


this case earbon monoxide was defi- 


elimination beyond four hours. 


nitely present in the blood of a dog six 
hours after exposure and absent when 
tested again on the third day. Hal- 
dane (9) at the conelusion of Experi- 
ment VIII, where a carbon monoxide 
saturation of 56 per cent. was attained, 





| 


Gassed three or four times previously, un- 
conscious once. 

Frequent headaches, never overcome, 

Never gassed. 

Frequent headaches, never overcome, 


Frequent headaches, never overcome. 
Headaches and nausea, never overcome. 


Gassed four times previously, unconscious 
three times. Other 
readily. 

Frequent headaches, never overcome. 

No information. 


symptoms show 


No information. 
Never gassed. 


I'requent headaches, never overcome. 

Gassed but once, severely—one year pre- 
vious. 

Frequent headaches, gassed many times 

but never completely overcome. 


experiment. Henderson and his ¢0- 
workers (1), after a study of the 
toxicity of automobile gases, conclude 
that elimination of carbon monoxid 
after gassing “is not complete for one 
or two hours or even longer alte? 
return to fresh air.” They report ® 
rate of elimination of approximately 
30 to 50 per cent. per hour, depending 
upon bodily activity and the volume 
of fresh air breathed. In the curve 
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» Experiments II and VI (Fig. 1), 
Haldane reports strenuous exercise 
¢air climbing) just prior to taking 


unples of blood during the study of 
mination. 
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Mig. 1.—Rates of saturation and elimina- 
‘ion of carbon monoxide plotted from data 
of J. Haldane. 

Abseissas = time intervals; ordinates = 
percentage saturation. 


Referring again to our data, it will 
seem that our subjects suffered a con- 
\inuous acute carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. This is accompanied by a daily 
fluctuation of the degree of saturation 
of their hemoglobin. Elimination is 
ussisted by exercise and recreation in 
the fresh hg as is illustrated in the 

cases of . , J. Livak, A. L., 8. J., 
and M. moi (Tables 2 and 3). It 
will also be noted that individual 
variations in percentage of blood 
‘ituration with carbon monoxide 
ranged from 1.5 to 18.1. Wilson and 
ussociates (12) report values ranging 
‘rom about 5 to about 13 per cent. 
blood saturation in the ease of eighteen 
Philadelphia traffic policemen, when 
ising the Van Slyke method of analy- 
‘is. By reference to Figure 1, it will 
“seen that Haldane (Experiment X) 
tained a similar blood value when 

reathing air containing 0.021 per cent. 


carbon monoxide, and that a period of 
two hours was required to obtain 
equilibrium at this level. Gréhant 
(11, p. 234) reports an average equilib- 
rium value of 1.2 volumes per cent. 
in blood when dogs breathed air con- 
taining one part of carbon monoxide 
in 10,000 for two hours. Ruling out 
individual variations, no further in- 
crease occurred during the recorded 
period of three and one-half hours. 
This quantity would probably repre- 
sent about 5 per cent. saturation of the 
hemoglobin. In view of these facts, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
subjects investigated by us attained 
the blood saturations shown after one 
to three hours of work. In fact, this 
point may have been reached much 
sooner as a result of the increased 
pulmonary ventilation accompanying 
laborious effort. This condition of 
the blood is then maintained (probably 
with some fluctuations) during the 
remainder of the working day, and 
may therefore, when recurrent over a 
period of several years, exert physi- 
ologic effects different from those 
found in occasional acute carbon 
monoxide poisoning. We offer this as 
a possible explanation of the presence 
of carbon monoxide found in the bloods 
on the following morning. The factor 
of fatigue probably restricts prolonged 
exercise in fresh air after the day’s 
work. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 


out that in general the bloods showing » 


the highest retention values were from 
men giving a previous history of fre- 
quent gassing. (The case of M. P. 
may possibly be explained on the basis 
of lack of exercise.) Two of these, J. 
Lagy and J.S., show relatively higher 
average values for the three samples 
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analyzed than similar averages of other 
subjects. Being unable to follow these 
cases further, we consider it unwise to 
speculate as to the influence of residual 
carbon monoxide saturation on the rate 
or the final level attained with daily 
exposure. 

The finding of carbon monoxide in 
the blood of steel mill operatives when 
death occurs at or away from the 
plant should, in view of the results 
reported here, lead to a_ cautious 
interpretation of its significance. The 
percentage of hemoglobin saturation 
should be determined by an exact 
method and other causes sought at 
autopsy. 


SUMMARY 


From a study of the blood of four- 
teen steel mill operatives, who are 
daily, during a working period of 
eight hours, breathing air containing 
small amounts of carbon monoxide, 
the following facts are brought out: 

1. The blood attains an average of 
6 to 7 per cent. saturation, varying 
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somewhat with the type of 
ployment. 

2. These operatives return to the 
plant the following day after 9 yp. 
period of sixteen hours, their blood 
still showing an average of approxi. 
mately 2 per cent. saturation. 

3. Recreation and exercise in {iy 
fresh air facilitate elimination of ey. 
bon monoxide. 

4. It is suggested that the greate 
retention of carbon monoxide showy 
by these subjects, as compared with 
subjects reported on in previous studies 
of experimental acute poisoning, may 
be the result of physiologic effect: 
produced by a continuous acute poi- 
soning over extended periods of time. 


em. 


We desire to express our appreciation to 
Dr. Clifford Robinson, Chief Surgeon of the 
Inland Steel Company, for placing the 
employees of that company at our dis- 
posal, and to Dr. Robert Hamilton, Resi- 
dent Physician, for his assistance in draw- 
ing blood samples and securing personal 
data. We also desire to thank Dr. A. } 
Hastings of the University of Chicago for 
his helpful suggestions during the standard- 
ization of our Van Slyke apparatus. 
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A METHOD FOR THE RAPID DETERMINATION OF DUST 
IN AIR* 


L. C. McNair, B.Sc., anp J. F. Hirst, B.Sc., A.L.C. 


From the Government Laboratory, London 


HE method often employed for 
the determination of dust in air 
consists in aspirating the air 
through a dried filter paper in a tared 
dust bottle and weighing the dust 
retained. This is a tedious process 
as the drying before and after sampling 
is lengthy, and unless very great care 
is taken in both the drying and the 
weighing, the results are likely to 
be erroneous. 
In order to overcome the difhieulty of 
drying and weighing, the following 










Gopch crucible 
with Sugar 


Rubber packing UALR 


Filler flask 


\ 





usually sufficient, through a modified 
form of the sugar tube deseribed |) 
Fieldner, Katz, and Longfellow.'  }y 
this purpose a 4-em. Gooch crucible: 
with small holes is packed with 5 gm. 
of clean powdered cane sugar and fitted 
to an ordinary adapter and filter flask 
(see Fig. 1). The air is pulled through 
this packing of sugar. On completion 
of the sampling, the sugar and occluded 
dust are transferred to a small dish: 
the sugar is dissolved in about 20 ¢.c.o/ 
water and washed together with th 


Pressure tubi ng 


) —> 


lo pump 





Gauge. 














Fig. 1.—Modified sugar tube dust sampler set up as used for sampling dusty al 


and has been 

found to give satisfactory results. 
The dust is collected by aspirating a 

measured volume 


examined, 5 to 10 eubie feet being 


method was devised 


of the air to be 


* Text reprinted from the Journal of the 
Society of Chemieal Industry, May 31, 
1920, vol. 48, p. 127 T. 
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dust into a centrifuge tube. The git 
centrifuge tube employed is 15 ©» 
long and 2 em. in diameter, (0 | 
bottom of which is joined 5 cl. 
thick-walled tubing of 1 mm. | 


lFieldner, A. C., Katz, 8S. H., Long!’ 
E.S.: The Sugar-Tube Method oi 1 
mining Roek Dust 
Mines, Tech. Paper 278, 


in Air. OU. %: 
1921. 


et a 








nodified 
ibed }y 


Vy. I yy 


crucible 


er flask 
through 
ipletion 
ecluded 


ll dish: 


1 e.c.of 
‘ith the 





jected as to uniformity (Fig. 2). 


Care 


must be taken that no pro- 


.oynced shoulders occur at the junc- 
we of the tubes, 7z.e., the Junction 
nail slope gently. In order to fa- 
slitate the measurement of the dust 


ry; 
Neeae 
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| to overcome the inaccuracies due 


to the tapering of the 1 
mm. tube where it is sealed 
at the end, a suspension of 
about 0.01 gm. of red lead 
in alcohol is first centri- 
fuged in the tube. This 
gives a horizontal and con- 
spicuously colored surface 
from which to measure the 
height of the dust column. 
After pouring off the alco- 
hol, the sugar solution con- 
taining the dust is washed 
into the tube and centri- 
fuged for about two minutes 
at 2,000 revolutions per 
minute. If at the end of 
this period the dust has 
not formed a compact layer 
above the red lead, further 
centrifuging is given. The 
height of the column of 
dust is then measured on a 
scale engraved on the tube, 
or better still by means of 
a traveling microscope. 
By weighing out quantities 
of 1 to 5 mg. of dust and 
centrifuging these from 
sugar solutions, the tubes 
can be calibrated so that 


; ria. 2.—Special centrifuge tube used in 
4! estimation of dust caught in modified 


SUgar Tt ube. 


A= red lead; B = collected dust; C = 


var 


“ugar solution. 
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the weight of dust can be obtained. 
The readings obtained from the 
tubes employed in the experiments 
using dust obtained from the _ par- 
ticular factory from which one set 
of the samples was obtained were as 
follows: 


mq. mm 
ETT PEELE TCT TTT TTC UTT Teer 1.8 
S46 PEPE ERE SE RAE OKR ERY RAR KSER 3.5 
TEPC UTCeTeTE TT TT TTT eC Te TT eee 5.0 
PEPE VETTEL UCT ULCTLEUCUTTCCTE UTE? 6.3 
STE ee Tee eT Te Te TTT CTE TTT Te 7.2 


It will be observed that the greater the 
quantity of dust the closer it appears 
to pack, and therefore, as the relation- 
ship between length and weight is not 
linear, the amount of dust to be deter- 
mined should not be greater than the 
maximum quantity used to calibrate 
the tube. Whenever possible the 
tubes should be standardized using 
dust similar in composition to that to 
be determined. It would appear that 
in centrifuging with red lead, some 
mixing of red lead and dust may occur; 
hence the necessity for calibrating the 
tubes with dust. 

Several samples of dust have been 
determined by us using this method, 
the quantities varying from 1 to 6 
mg., and in all cases the results were 
within a fraction of a milligram of 
those obtained by careful gravimetric 
determinations. When the tube has 
been standardized, the determination 
ean be completed in half an hour. 


The authors desire to thank the 
Government Chemist, Sir Robert 
tobertson, I. R.8., for permission to 
publish this paper. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF BENZENE 
VAPORS IN AIR* 


Henry FI. Smytu, Jr., B.S. In Cu.E. 


From the School of Hygiene and Public Health, University of Pennsylvania, and the 


tC 


private laboratory of Henry Field Smyth and the author 


OR the purpose of testing the 
hygienic conditions in factories 

and other places where men are 
exposed to vapors of organic solvents, 
a method for satisfactorily estimating 
benzene (benzol) concentrations in air 
was desired. An error of 5 or 10 per 
cent. in the method would be allow- 
able, since for determining health 
hazards the order of magnitude of the 
exposure is more important than its 
precise value. Since 100 parts per 
million of benzene (approximately 0.3 
mg. per liter) in air has been shown in 
the National Safety Council benzol 
investigation (1) to be harmful to men 
continuously exposed, the method 
chosen must be sensitive to small 
amounts of the vapor. The same 
investigation also showed that the 
physiologic effeets of benzene differ 
both in degree and in kind from those 
of its homologues. Therefore it is 
desirable that the method chosen be 
specific for benzene in the presence of 
substanees used with it industrially. 
Only one method for the determina- 
tion of benzene vapors found in the 
literature is really specific for benzene; 
the others are interfered with cither 
by toluene, or by any condensable 


* Received for publication Aug. 28, 1929. 


vapor. This interference is true of 
charcoal adsorption (1), silica go! 
adsorption (2), liquid absorption, gs 
in paraffin oil (3), and physical proper. 
ties for estimation, as viscosity (4), 
The one specific method for the de- 
termination of small amounts of 
benzene is the spectrographic method 
described by Schou (5). This yields 
permanent records in the form of 
photographed spectra, but its degree 
of precision is not great, and for 
moderately high concentrations or high 
proportions of other vapors it is use- 
less. It is especially fitted for deter- 
mination of minute amounts of ben- 
zene, less than 1 mg. per liter. 
Pfeiffer’s method (6) as modified by 
Elliott and Dalton (7) is specific for 
vapors subject to nitration, and has 
been used as the basis of a procedure 
which the author has employed con- 
siderably (8), but which included in 
its results an unknown portion of tlie 
toluene vapors. present. In_ tis 
method the air is drawn through 8 
mixture of sulphuric and fuming nitric 
acids. After dilution of the acid, 
neutralization, and ether extraction 
of the resulting nitro products of the 
vapors, the final determination 
made with a titanous chloride titr 
tion. Several 
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j ot ding 
objections, inciuali 
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vp interference of toluene, have been 
yereome, and the resulting improve- 
‘+s are presented in this paper. 


men 
Ee : Deraits OF IMprovED MertTuop 


The method at present used by the 

»ythor for the determination of ben- 

ne vapors in air is given in detail 

the bolow. Experimental justification for 
‘he individual steps was obtained, but 
‘s not sufficiently interesting to war- 
rant the spaee for its presentation. 


gt The results of tests of the accuracy of 
yas the method taken as a whole, how- 
Po Be vor, are given, as well as modifica- 
(4). | tions necessary in the presence of 
de. toluene. 

0! 

hod Collecting the Sample 


elds r 


Lhe sampling apparatus consists of 


. first, an absorption device, shown in 
= Figure 1, connected by glass tubing 
a with the exact spot at which the air 
~ sample is to be taken; and second, an 
= aspirating bottle to draw the = air 
sal through the absorber. When there 
” is much organic dust in the air, a 
' cotton filter should be inserted in the 
he tubing before the absorber. The as- 
cae pirator is placed on a box or shelf and 
na the volume of air sample collected is 
: measured on a seale down the outside 
. of the bottle by the fall in water level 
9 Inside, 
* An aspirator is recommended, al- 
though it is known to be less accurate 
7 in measuring the sample than is the 


f . ° ° ° 
inal determination, because it permits 
‘he sampling to continue uniformly 


( 


7 ver a moderately long time. This 
| vields a sample representing average 
working conditions, and eliminating 
‘he effect of short variations in vapor 


Production. In testing for other than 


{ 


“yglenic purposes, and where a sample 





representing the conditions of a single 
instant is desired, the air may be col- 
lected in the usual gas sampling bulb, 
consisting of a glass or metal bulb of 
known volume, with two cocks sealed 
on. When filled, this bulb ean be 
transported to the laboratory, where 


to aspirator 
Tweety) 
. 











lever 1 1 — \8cm. 




















IY 
O.2mm. jet 


Fic. 1.—Device used for the absorption 
of benzene vapors in nitration acid. 


the sample of air containing benzol is 
passed through the absorption device 
described here, either by displacing the 
air sample from the bulb with mercury 
or water, or by rinsing it out with 
pure air. 

After placing the aspirator and 
sampling line, the absorber is filled 
from a pipette or a wash bottle with 
10 c.c. of a mixture of equal volumes of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and fum- 
ing nitric acid (specific gravity, 1.5), 
and placed in a clamp fastened to the 
aspirator bottle. The water is started 
running from the aspirator bottle and 
is reculated so that a stream of air is 


BEE ENE mee 


en EE ee 
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drawn through the acid at a constant 
rate close to 2.4 liters per hour. This 
rate need not be rigidly adhered to, 
since the decrease in absorption in one 
series of trials at constant vapor con- 
centration and varying rate of sam- 
pling was found to be about 1 per cent. 
of the benzene for each liter per hour 
increase above 2.4. his relation held 
good as high as 15 liters per hour. 

Usually a sample between 1 and 2 
When the 
air has been passed through the acid, 
the absorber is disconnected, and the 


liters in size is adequate. 


acid is rinsed into a glass-stoppered 
hottle for transportation to the labora- 
tory. ‘The rinsing should be done 
with a fresh lot of the same acid used 
for the absorption, since this obviates 
the necessity of drying the absorber 
The 
absorber is easily emptied if a rubber 
tube is attached to the entrance side 
and = is with the 
The acid is usually 
colorless after a sample has been taken 
when toluene is 


hefore another sample is taken. 


blown through, 


absorber inverted. 


although 
sometimes a pale yellow color is seen. 


absent, 


The determination may be made at 


any convenient time, as no change 
affecting the benzene compounds takes 
place on storage of the acid solution. 
Work to be published later shows that 
accurate 


determinations of toluene 


absorbed in such acid solutions are 
impossible unless the acid is diluted as 
soon as the sampling is completed, but 
this does not apply at all to benzene 


determination. 


Laboratory Distillation 


In the laboratory the acid contain- 
ing the benzene as dinitrobenzene is 


washed into 20 e.e. ef water in the 


ask of a steam distillation 


set-up 
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4 


closely resembling that shown . v0 
Figure 2. No special precautiy:,. B st: 
need be taken in this washing jf +}, ra 
flask is of pyrex glass, since {Jy pe 





amount of acid involved is small. T}, 
diluted acid is cooled and earefy}}y pT 





steam inlet Poa 












asbestos 


lagging 














mY 
Y 


apparatus 








Fia. 


used in the determination of benzene in alr. 


2.—Steam distillation 


neutralized with 40 per cent. sodiuws 
hydroxide. When it is nearly neutral, 


wl 
1 c.c. of a 1 per cent. aqueous phenol 


phthalein suspension is added as 


indicator, and the addition of alkall 
continued until one drop turns the 
solution red. Twenty-five 
anhydrous sodium sulphate are 


On). 


\ 





added and the volume of the solution 
is made up to approximately 160 ¢.¢ 
the distillation, the flash 

heated rapidly until refluxing star 
the 


i vr 


° + 
then heat is reduced until 
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ume remains approximately con- 
dal : while steam is admitted at sucha 
te that the distillate is close to 5 c.e. 
a minute. It is convenient to use 
jectrie heaters, controlled by cali- 
srated rheostats, or calibrated gas 
s4yes. One hundred c.e. of distillate 
ave eollected in a 250-e.c. wide- 

uthed pyrex Erlenmeyer flask. If 
orystals are seen to separate in the 


ndenser during the first of the 


jistillation, it is well to turn off the 
sooling water until the hot distillate 
washes them down into the receiver. 
When these erystals form, it is neces- 
sary to collect 150 c.c. of distillate, as 
they indicate that a large amount of 
nitro compound is present. In this 
ease the distillate should be titrated in 
two portions. In the absence of 
toluene no ehange from the _ first 
phenolphthalein red color is seen on 
distillation, and the distillate is usually 


colorle Ss, 


Titration 


Qne gm. of sodium bicarbonate is 
dded to the distillate and the flask is 
hited with a two-hole stopper, through 
one hole of which a rapid stream of 
carbon dioxide is admitted to exclude 
the oxygen of the air. This stream 
cin well come from a eylinder of the 
coupressed gas, since the small 
wnount of oxygen present in the 
commercial gas was not observed to 
interfere with the results. If carbon 
‘dioxide is not available, oxygen free 
natural gas or nitrogen can be used. 
‘is well to arrange the gas delivery 
‘ine with a water sealed pressure re- 
lease, so that the Krlenmeyer flask 
‘Ontaining the distillate can be stop- 
pered tightly, thus making readjust- 


ne "y 
nt of the gas supply unnecessary. 


pat 


either a stream of carbon dioxide 
or a small positive pressure of the gas 
must be maintained throughout the 
titration. 

Through the seeond hole of the 
stopper, 25 c.c. of 40 per cent. sulphu- 
ric acid are added, and the hole is 
then closed with a glass plug, the 
evolved carbon dioxide being allowed 
to eseape through the release men- 
tioned above. The flask is then placed 
in a boiling water bath for five min- 
utes; then an amount of standardized 
titanous chloride, approximately tenth 
molar, is added, estimated to be at 
least 10 c.c. in excess of the amount to 
be consumed by the dinitrobenzene, 
and the flask is returned to the boiling 
water for ten minutes. In the pres- 
ence of much dinitrobenzene the 
purple color of the solution at this 
point becomes much deeper during the 
heating. It is better to add too much 
titanous chloride excess than too little. 
If the analyst can form by odor or by 
experience an approximate idea of the 
concentration of the benzene in the 
air sampled, a rough caleulation will 
indicate the amount of titanous chlo- 
ride to add. No definite rule, how- 
ever, can be given for estimating this 
excess. The intensity of the purple 
color after a minute or two of heating 
will be some guide after experience 
with the method has been attained. 

After the heating, fortieth molar 
ferric alum is run in at once until the 
purple color has nearly disappeared. 
One c.c. of potassium thiocyanate is 
added and the ferric alum is run in 
again until one drop produces a 
permanent red color. The stream of 
earbon dioxide has been maintained 
all this time. From the known 
strengths of the titanous chloride and 


en OES Ret es 


OE ey eg eee an 
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ferric alum, determined as detailed 
below, the weight of benzene in the air 
sample is calculated, and the con- 
centration of the vapor expressed as 
milligrams per liter. This latter figure 
multiplied by 313 gives parts per 
million by volume, a widely used 
means Of expressing vapor concentra- 
tions 1n air. 


Preparation and Standardization of 
Solutions 


The ferrie alum solution consists of 
24.2 gm. of the erystals dissolved in 
water containing 20 ¢.ec. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, then diluted to 
1 liter with recently boiled distilled 
water. The titanous chloride solution 
consists of 77 ¢.c. of the 20 per cent. 
titanous chloride solution available 
from reagent dealers and 150 ec.ec. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
diluted to 1 liter with recently boiled 
distilled water. A slow stream of 
hydrogen should be passed through 
the solution for twenty-four hours 
before use, and the solution must be 
stored under slight pressure of hydro- 
gen from a Kipp generator. The bu- 
rette from which it is to be delivered 
must also be connected with the 
hydrogen supply, as in the arrange- 
ment described by English (9), 

In standardizing the solutions, the 
ferric alum is first checked against 
the titanous chloride. One hundred 
c.c. of distilled water are placed in one 
of the wide-mouthed flasks, 1 gm. of 
sodium bicarbonate is added, and the 
procedure detailed under Titration is 
gone through, beginning with “the 
flask is fitted with a two-hole stopper.”’ 
Ten e.c. of the titanous chloride are 
used, and the strength of the ferric 
alum is caleulated in terms of the 


titanium: for example, 1 ¢.e. of fey 
alum is equivalent to 0.54 e« . 
titanous chloride. 

The titanous chloride is g{ay). 
ardized against a solution of recrys,.). 
lized =m-dinitrobenzene in  coneey. 
trated sulphuric acid. A conveniey; 
strength for this standard is 2 », 
per liter. A measured volume «; 
such a solution is run into 100 ce. 
of water in one of the wide-mouthe 
Erlenmeyer flasks, and 5 c.c. of » 
saturated solution of sodium bijecs)- 
bonate in water are added. Then th 
procedure detailed above is gon 
through, beginning with ‘the flask ;. 
fitted with a two-hole stopper’, except 
that no 40 per cent. sulphurie acid is 
added. The strength of the titanium 
solution is calculated in terms of 
benzene, 1 gm. of dinitrobenzene being 
equivalent to 0.4654 gm. of benzene. 


Reactions Involved 


The reactions involved in. this 
method for the determination of 
benzene are as follows: 


1 O.xHe + HNO; = C,H;sNO. + H:0 
CsHsNO. + HNO; = CeHs(NO:): + 
H.O 
3.  C.Hs(NO2)2 + 12 TiCl; + 12 HCl = 
CsHs(NH2)2 + 12 TiCls + 4 H,0 
4. 2 TiCls + 2 HCl + Fe.(S8O.); = 
2 TiCl, + 2 FeSO, + H.SO, 


Summing up, we see that one 
equivalent of benzene is equal to 
twelve of titanous chloride, and one 0! 
ferric alum is equal to two of titanous 
chloride. 


Calculations 


A sample calculation may help t 
reader or the analyst to use 
method. 

Suppose that 10.02 ¢.c. of titanous 


- 
=" 
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lery; sJoride were found to be equivalent 
C. Gg) : 18.38 ¢.c. of ferric alum; then 1 c.c. 
of ‘orric alum equals 10.02/18.38, or 
stand. \ 745 ¢.c. of titanium. 
Vstal. ‘Suppose that 20 mg. of dinitro- 
meen. » ienzene and 31.16 c.c. of titanous 
chloride were found to be equivalent to 
2 gn, »).26 e.c. of the same ferric alum as 
nove: then the excess of titanous 
ide present was 20.2060 ¢.c. X 


? 
( iC 


' ne 


Ith 9545. or 11.05 e.e.; and the titanous 
Of g ehioride actually used in reducing the 
1 Car- jinitrobenzene was 31.16 e.c. — 11.05 
n th oc, or 20.11 ¢.e.; and 1 ¢.c. of titanous 
gon - chloride equals 20 mg./20.11 e¢.c., or 
Sk is 994 mg. of dinitrobenzene; which is 


‘he same as 0.994 mg. X 0.4654, or 
(463 mg. of benzene. 

Then, if the distillate from one air 
Ss of sample was equivalent to 20.02 c.c. of 
wtanous chloride and 19.18 ec.e. of 
‘errie alum, the same solutions as 
standardized above, there was an 
19.18 ee. X 0.545, or 
\0.45 ¢.e. of titanous chloride over the 
amount consumed in reducing the 
dinitrobenzene from the air sample; 
, | «nd the titanium actually used in this 
reduction was 20.02 e.c. — 10.45 e.e., 
or 9.07 ¢@.e.; and the distillate con- 
1= | tained 9.57 e@.e. K 0.994, or 9.50 mg. 
| of dinitrobenzene; and the air sample 
contained 9.57 @.e. & 0.463, or 4.43 
| lig. of benzene. 
one if the volume of the air sample was 

to -5 liters, then the concentration of 
oof venzene in the air was 4.43/2.3, 4.43 
ous ug. 2.3 liters, or 1.9 mg./liter; which 
the same as 1.9 X 313, or 595 
ts per million by volume. 


excess of 


Notes 


‘he ierrie alum will not change in 
“Theth if protected from evapora- 


17 ‘ . 
hu (iv. « it 


‘; it can be used for daily checking 


11 
ii 
4 





of the titanous chloride strength. 
Blanks should be run on each new 
batch of reagents. The author has 
found no difficulty in obtaining con- 
sistently zero blanks with a good grade 
of analyzed reagents. 

The main difference between this 
method and the one formerly used by 
the author (8) is that steam distillation 
has been substituted for ether extrac- 
tion as a means of separating the nitro 
products for titration. This distilla- 
tion has been found to be more 
efficient and more consistent than the 
extraction. The method differs also 
in minor points of procedure, and the 
absorption device is new. 


Tests or Accuracy OF METHOD 

For testing the accuracy of the 
method on pure benzene in air, it was 
first attempted to use the Yant- 
Frey apparatus (10) for preparing 
vapor-air mixtures of the range of 
concentrations present in industry. 
The benzene used was purified from 
reagent grade material by repeated 
distillation through an_— efficient 
column, material with constant boiling 
point finally being collected. The 
results agreed with the calculated 
vapor concentrations, within the limits 
of error of the apparatus, but a closer 
check was desired. 

For this close check, the apparatus 
shown in Figure 3 was used. By 
means of dropping mercury at a 
constant rate into the wide arm of the 
U-tube, benzene in the other arm was 
liberated into the air being drawn 
through the absorption device and its 
nitration acid. The arm containing 
the benzene was a capillary of about 
0.4 mm. bore, carefully calibrated by 
the mercury thread method, and the 
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scale engraved on the glass served as 
an accurate method of measuring the 
benzene liberated into the air stream. 
One mm. of seale corresponded to 
about 0.1 meg. of benzene, and estima- 























tions were mede to one-tenth seale 
division. 
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Apparatus used for checking the 
accuracy of the benzene determination. 
Mereury dropping from the reservoir 
displaces benzene from the graduated eapil- 
lary lito the air stream, which latter then 
passes through the absorption device. 


r “7 
x 222 ) 


The slowest rate of sampling giving 
uniform) operation of the absorption 
device was used, since preliminary 
tests showed the highest efficiency at 
the slowest rate, but srnall changes in 
the rate made only small differences in 
The rate used varied 
individual but 
The 


time required for taking an adequate 
| | 


the efficiency. 
the 
was close to 2.4 liters per hour. 


with absorbers. 


sample at this rate helps to insure that 
the will 
conditions. 


sample represent average 
Table 1 shows the accuracy of the 


method at different concentrations of 


found by this 


yy Li 
. 


benzene in air. as 





TABLE 1.—ACCURACY OF THE pep 
MATION OF PURE BENZEX; 
DETERMINED ON MINX. B be 
TURES OF BENZENE ior 

VAPOR AND AIR | 


& [se [28 | ¢ mo 
< O «A = oo od 
| ca lee tl Us 
= |&2 |&S | Ss. /j° 
2 fa) zi - 2 a | - 2 - 
se 18. | BES! gs | = 
> an : s i - “ < > 5 U 
2 ou. > me | > om: 2 = - ; 
nig. l | p.p.m mg ( 
1.30} 2.0 200 | 1.29. 4y2 bi 
2.25 1.0 700 2.23! 99) b 
3.67 1.0 1.150 d.65 | 995 \ 
5.73 1.0 1,800 9.69 | 99 
6.99 1.0 2,200 6.83 7.7 
7.24 1.0 2.300 7.09 | 97.9 
11.27 1.0 3,500 11.00 Q7 6 
12.92 LO 4,000 12.52 G6 4 
14.17 1.0 4, 400 13.63 | 962 
24.18 0.8 9 500 22.76 | 94.1 
21.49 0.6 11,000 20.01 | 93.1 
' The uncertainty in these figures is ap- 
proximately two units in the last place. mC 
procedure. All the tests reported in 
the table were made with a sing! 
absorption device. With the appara- 
tus used it was impossible to produc 
uniform benzene-air mixtures belo 
200 parts per million for test, but th 
trend of the results indicates a ll 
efficiency for concentrations below ts 
figure. In tests in industrial pla 
covering several years and a variety 
industries, only once has the aut! 
encountered a concentration Of | 
zene as high as 10,000 parts pert I 
of air where men were working, & 
it is seldom that the concent! 
exceeds 2,000 parts per million. 
this it will be seen that the m 
sufficiently accurate for test! 
for hygienic purposes. Inc 
would seem that between =") 
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/ sg) parts per million and probably 

« pw 200 parts, it is accurate enough 

| any purpose, since for this range 

‘ho geeuracy is shown to be over 
ad per cent. 

: “The reaction of benzene vapors with 

wtration acid in.the amounts involved 

. ‘his work seems to go to completion 

room temperature, resulting in a 

- quantitative vield of dinitrobenzene, 

yudging from the high accuracy of this 

method, in which the ealeulation is 

hased on the assumption that one 

is equivalent to 

Gy 3 “yy nitro groups. Runs were made 

v9.3 » which the aeid was heated after 

the benzene 


not 


00 1 benzene molecule 


}sorption of 


| did 


vapors, 
result in higher 


a hui these 


iis 


Of | Interferences 


Solutions of accurately known com- 
position were made from benzene and 
substances commonly 
wih it. These were sampled in the 
pparatus of Figure 3, in the same way 
Such 
ypare- ‘ie solutions were vaporized as would 


pure benzene, amounts of 
ike the benzene content of the air 
below seiween 1,000 and 2,000 parts per 
lion, 

thyl aleohol vapors up to fourteen 
w this ‘ues the coneentration of the benzene 
plants @ “ not affeet the accuracy of the 
ety } lucthod at all. Higher ratios were 
it! hot tested. 


* ben \inixture of ethyl, butyl, and amyl 


vil] hols and twelve 
the coneentration of the benzene 
affect th method at 


Ciie 
I ler ratios were not tested. 


acetates up to 


} 


all. 


Trojeum ether boiling close to 
vicn sampled in the same way, 
‘1. AG 

J.40 per cent. apparent ben- 


“~ y 


ine Of this may have been 





used 


—~ 
—_—— 
- 

~' 


due to olefins, which might possibly be 
determined as benzene by the method; 
but erystals identified as m-dinitro- 
benzene were obtained on treating the 
ether with nitration acid, and therefore 
some of the substances so reported 
really were benzene. After washing a 
quantity of the ether with fuming 
sulphurie acid to aromatic 
hydroearbons and olefins, the residue 
showed only 0.04 per cent. apparent 
benzene. 


remove 


It is evident that some of 
the interference, and perhaps all of it, 
from paraffins boiling close to benzene, 
is due to benzene itself, present as an 
impurity. 

A gasoline known to be a cracked 
product was sampled in the same way 
and showed 16 per cent. 
benzene. A small crop of 


apparent 
dinitro- 
benzene obtained on 


erystals was 


treating the gasoline with nitration 


acid. But all the interference was 
not due to benzene itself, for the 
fraction boiling above 150°. was 
sampled and showed 14 per cent. 
apparent benzene. Such high boiling 
materials, however, owing to— their 
lower vapor pressures, should not 
constitute a great interference with 


this method in sampling vapors from 
solvent mixtures containing gasolines. 
The possibility that 
cracked gasolines may be reported as 


compounds in 


benzene should, nevertheless, be borne 
in mind, 
Interference of Toluene 


the 
with ean ae- 


Pure toluene is determined by 


method detailed above 


curacy of 50 to $0 per cent., the figure 
varying with slight variations in the 
alkalinity of the solution being st 
distilled. 


for the modifieations 


Cal 


This variation is the basis 


presented below 
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for the elimination of the interference 
of toluene. 

When the acid through which the air 
sample has been passed has stood for a 
day at room temperature, if toluene 
was present in amount comparable 
to that of benzene, or greater, the 
barely alkaline solution of the nitro 
products will be orange or red, without 
any indicator being added. This is 
probably due to the formation of 
trinitrotoluene, and may serve as an 
indication of the presence of toluene 
It is best, 
however, not to depend on this signal 
for the use of the toluene modifications, 
since it will not show if there is much 
less toluene than benzene, and if the 
acid has not stood for some time. It is 
safest to the for 
toluene if that compound is known or 


vapors in the air sample. 


use modifications 
suspected to be present in either the 
vapors or the liquid from which the 
Vapors come. 

When toluene vapors are present in 
the 
be used, 


modifications 
Where points 
of the procedure are not mentioned, 


the air sample, 


below must 
it is understood that they remain as 
described above. 

|. The nitration acid through which 
the air sample has been passed may be 
any length of time desired 
before analysis, but before dilution it 
must be heated thirty minutes in a 
boiling water bath. When toluene is 
present, this acid is usually yellower 


stored 


than when it is absent. 

2. After dilution of the acid, the 
neutralization must be made with 
great care, the last few drops of alkali 
being much diluted to avoid passing 
the end point. A red-brown color is 
developed before the phenoiphthalein 


end point is reached. Then the solu- 
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tion is buffered to a hydrogen ;, 
concentration of 12.3 by the additio. ta 
of 50 c.c. of a concentrated butte = vs 
solution, made from 14.885 gm. ,, 
highly purified boric acid, and 30 ., 
of carbonate free, exactly nop, 
sodium hydroxide, in recently boiled 
distilled water to make 1 liter. After 
cooling to room temperature, 4) 
solution is made up to approximate): 
150 c.e. | 
3. The buffered solution is heated jy 
the distillation apparatus of Figure 
so that it starts to reflux in fiftee 
minutes and continues to reflux, }y 
does not start to distil for fiftes 
minutes more. The becomes 
dark mahogany during the refluxing 
Then steam is admitted and the distil- 
lation and titration are continued «& 


color 


previously deseribed for benzene alon 
The distillate is colored pale yelloy 
when much toluene is present, bu' 
this interfere 
titration. 

A large number of experiments were 


does not with th 


performed to discover the best hydro- 
gen time ol 
heating to remove or minimize tli 
interference of toluene, without alicct- 
ing the benzene, but these are not | 
sufficient interest to detail here. ‘T) 
reaction involved was not investigate: 
but it must include both the benzem 
and the toluene nitro products, sinc 
benzene when alone was found to | 
unaffected by conditions of alkalinity 
which made the yield very low whe! 
toluene was present with it. 

Table 2 gives the results of tests 0! 
these toluene modifications with vap 


ion concentration and 


air mixtures using different ratios 
benzene to toluene. These tests W 
made with the same apparatus 


were those with pure benzene, 
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that some of the interference of toluene 
was not removed by the alkaline 
heating. A longer heating period will 
give yields approximating 100 per 
cent. with this ratio of benzene and 
toluene; but with the lengthened heat- 
ing period and mixtures containing 
more benzene, the yields are also 
lowered. The conditions of heat and 
hydrogen ion concentration recom- 
mended represent a compromise, be- 
cause too extreme conditions will 
destroy the dinitrobenzene when it is 
in excess, and too mild conditions will 
not destroy the dinitrotoluene when 
it is in excess. 

Table 2 shows the method to be from 
86 to 100 per cent. correet with mix- 
tures of benzene and toluene, when 
more than 20 per cent. of the total is 
benzene. This is sufficiently accurate 
for hygienic testing, particularly when 
it is realized that the method gives 
very low results when the vapors are 
entirely toluene. 


DISCUSSION 


The method is admitted to be some- 
what cumbersome and slow, but it is 
specific for benzene in the presence of 
many compounds known to be inter- 
ferences in previously used methods. 
It will satisfactorily estimate benzene 
for hygienie purposes in the presence 
of as much as four times as much 
toluene as benzene, which is a strong 
point in its favor. It is well adapted 
to the study of benzene concentrations 
in air ina series of shops using different 
solvent mixtures, or in one shop using 
several different mixtures. Tor the 
study of the variations of benzene 
concentration where a single solvent 


mixture is used, however, other 


methods are simpler. This method 
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has been used by the author in con- 
siderable field work under a variety of 
conditions since the report referred to 
above (8), and has been found satis- 
factory for the purposes desired. 


SUMMARY 


Modifications of the nitration 
method for determining small amounts 
of benzene in air are presented. These 
make the method specific for benzene 
in the presence of ethyl, butyl, and 
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amyl acetates and alcohols and 4; 
paraffins boiling close to beng», 
Below 1,800 parts per million (6 , . 
per liter) the accuracy of the meth, 
is shown to be between 99 and jy 
per cent. A modification of 4, 
method will estimate benzene jy ‘ 
to four times as much toluene, rey, bf 
ing from 86 to 100 per cent. of 4) 
benzene concentration actually prs. 
ent, the accuracy varying with the 
proportion of toluene. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISEASES: ANALYSIS OF 
Factory INspecTion Reports, 1923: 
ll. Internat. Labour Rev., May, 1928, 
ol. 17, pp. 687-706. 

This article is a useful summary of 

information; it is too condensed for 
abstraction. Henee only indications 
ol its contents can be given 

References oeeur to mild cases of 
mercurialism in Germany, Bavaria, 
and the Netherlands. Brassfounders’ 
‘fue from inhaling zine fumes is 
“ported from Bavaria, Baden, Bruns- 
“ek, Anhalt, and Great Britain. 
czema from ehrome oecurred— in 
Austria and at a number of places in 
Ur ‘iany, associated in some cases 
“' perforation of the nasal septum; 


in Baden trouble was traced in a 
machine factory to ‘“‘heealine,”’ a 
powder found to contain 36.7 per 
cent. of potassium bichromate. Other 
cases were reported in Great Britain 
where the fingers of persons employed 
in tanning and dyeing who come in 
contact with chrome solutions must be 
inspected twice a week. Poisoning 
from manganese dust occurred, three 
cases in Germany and three in England; 
the latter are carefully deseribed. 
Ague from fumes of copper oxide 
was reported in the Netherlands. 
Arseniuretted hydrogen caused poison- 
ing in several districts in Germany, 
in one instance due to reducing litho- 
pone (zinc) residues with sulphuric 
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acid; in another in England owing to a 
rainstorm damping residues containing 
1.6 per cent. of arsenic. Three cases 
of epithelioma due to arsenic of soda 
occurred in England. Cases of phos- 
phoretted hydrogen poisoning due to 
ferrosilicon were reported from Cologne 
and a case of phosphorus necrosis from 
Arnsberg. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
‘aused sickness and conjunctivitis in 
several German artificial silk factories 
and also in a dye works. References 
are made to poisoning from chlorine 
gas and fumes of hydrochlorie acid in 
Prussia, Bavaria, and other German 
states, and also to troubles set up by 
sulphur dioxide, sulphurie and hydro- 
fluoric acids, and also nitrous fumes. 
Trouble from carbon monoxide is 
reported and dealt with at some length 
as it occurred in the Netherlands due 
to a faulty gas stove and gas irons.— 
E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES: ANALYSIS OF 
Facrory INspecTION Reports, 1923: 
III. Internat. Labour Rev., June, 1928, 
vol. 17, pp. 840-856. 

Poisoning due to a series of different 
materials is referred to in this article. 
First come cyanogen compounds. Cal- 
cium cyanamide used in agriculture 
‘raused trouble in Germany. Potas- 
sium cyanide escaped from a drum 
and, becoming wet, generated hydro- 
eyaniec acid and caused a death in 
Great Britain; while salts of cyanide 
caused dermatitis both in Germany 
and in the Netherlands. ‘Trichloreth- 
yvlene was responsible for fatal cases 
of poisoning at Wiirttemberg, and also 
ill health as a solvent of rubber in boot 
factories in Great Britain. Trouble 
from benzol was reported from Aus- 
tria and also from Prussia and other 


German states; fatal cases from eles, 
ing out benzol tanks were reported 
from Hesse and Great Britain. Pojsy,, 
ing from nitro and amido deriyatiy,, 
of benzene, with heart  weakno 
bronchitis, and Jaundice occurred 
several German states. Aniline gy) 
its derivatives caused serious poisop. 
ing, particularly in the Wieshadey 
district, with two cases of tumor of tp 
bladder. Nine cases of such tumors 
were reported from Bavaria, toget}e; 
with other cases of anilism. Othe; 
cases of aniline poisoning occurred jy 
Great Britain and in the Netherlands 
Dermatitis due to tar, pitch, and oils was 
reported from Austria and Germany, 
while the question of epithelioma due 
to tar was particularly studied during 
the year in Great Britain in relation 
to cotton spinning. Reference is also 
made to other miscellaneous poison- 
ings met with in industry, such as 
quinine and datura stramonium. 

A summary is given of the occur: 
rence of anthrax in different countries 
during the year, in Austria, France, 
the various German states, and Great 
Britain; for the most part hides and 
skins were responsible for the cases 
reported, which generally affected 
tanneries and originated from hides 
imported from the East; the British 
cases are referred to in particular 
detail. A definite case is reported oi 
the transmission of syphilis from ° 
blowpipe used by a glass blower ‘ 
three other men.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES: ANALYSIS 0! 
Factory Inspection Reports, 1929: 
IV. Internat. Labour Rev., July, 19>: 
vol. 18, pp. 75-86. 

Investigations regarding dust 
halation failed 
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sriminate lime dust. Figures relating 
to pneumonia among basic slag work- 
ors are given. In Bavaria much sick- 
ness was ‘aused by sandstone dust, 
ess by granite, and even less by lime- 
stoue. Research in English potteries 
-; summarized which indicated that 
dint dust is particularly harmful and 
‘hat mechanical exhaust, often faulty 
) construction and repair, is required 
‘+o controlit. The British refractories 
‘ndustries were also carefully investi- 
cated for the amount of fine silica 
dust present in the working environ- 
ment. 

Sugar preparation in Germany was 
found to originate dental earies, and, 
consequently, digestive trouble and 


eachexia. Dental toilet with bicarbon- 
ate of soda was prescribed. 
References are made to dermatitis 
in German states caused by a variety of 
materials such as oil of turpentine, 
naphthol, cashew nuts, benzine sub- 
stitutes, antimony fluoride, ursol, 
nickel, Java teak, X-rays, and chromie 
acid. Similarly in Great Britain skin 
inflammations were attributed to dyes, 
alkalies, caustics, acids, turpentine, 
spirit polishes, sugar, wood dusts, 
and ursol. Notes also appear on eye 
trouble in Germany from electric 
soldering, and in the Netherlands from 
autogenous welding; and on electric 
accidents in various German states.— 


BK. L. C. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


OccUPATIONAL CANCER. G. Roussy 
anl A. Héraux., Abstr. as follows from 
Presse méd., 1927, vol. 35, pp. 1574- 
1578, in Bull. Hyg., May, 1928, vol. 
ap. 439, 

This paper, although presenting no 
fresh evidence, gives a useful outline 
of the facts established bearing on 
the relatively high incidence of cancer 
in certain occupations. The follow- 
ing groups are dealt with: (1) chimney 
sweeps; (2) tar and pitch workers; 
») Shale oil workers; (4) cotton 
spinners (mule spinners); (5) petro- 
cum refiners; (6) aniline dye workers; 
‘) Schneeberg cobalt miners; (8) X- 
ray workers, 

In the case of the first five, deriv- 
lives of tar or mineral oil are the 
“hemical agents with which the workers 
“i brought into contact; cancer de- 
“Ops most frequently on the scrotum, 
“metines on the skin of face or arms. 
in the last three classes the bladder, 


the lungs, and the hands, respectively, 
are most often affected. In all the 
forms of occupational cancer a long 
period of exposure to the irritant (ten 
to forty years) precedes the develop- 
ment of malignant changes in skin 
lesions already induced. 

The author deseribes the pathology 
of the conditions and discusses the 
possible action of the various agents in 
their selective action on certain regions 
of the body, citing the experimental 
work that has been done in an en- 
deavor to determine the actual carcino- 
genic factor. 


TUMORS OF THE BLADDER IN DYERs. 
N. D. Rosenbaum and J. I. Gottlieb. 
Abstr. as follows from Gigiena Truda, 
1926, no. 12, pp. 80-38, in Bull. ITyq., 
May, 1928, vol. 3, p. 438. 

Three cases in the dyeing depart- 
ment of the Trechgorny Manufactur- 
ing Company in Kussia: 
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Case 1.—Aged 57; had worked as dyer 
for 45 years. Had used alizarin dyes, diazo 


dyes, and aniline black. Cancer of the 
bladder. 

Case 2.—Brother of Case 1. Aged 52; 
for 35 years had been connected with the 
aniline black department; possibly he had 
had to do with aniline as well, but history 
is not quite clear. Numerous papillomas 
of the bladder. 

Case 3.— Aged 53. For 30 years had 
been exposed to aniline black; no other 
substances are mentioned in the history. 
Papilloma of bladder. 


The total number of men employed 
in the works as dyers is not stated. 


Tumors OF THE URINARY TRACT IN 
WorkKERS IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
R. Oppenheimer. Abstr. as follows 
from Ztschr. f. urol. Chir., 1927, vol. 
21, pp. 836-370, in Bull. Hyg., May, 
1928, vol. 3, pp. 4388-439. 

This paper deals with forty cases of 
tumors of the urinary tract in chemi- 
cal workers; of these, twenty-two have 
been recorded by the author in earlier 
papers. The substances to which 
these forty workers had been most 
exposed are stated as follows: 


Number 
of Cases 


PEP EET CTC TT SOT E EEE TTOT Te 16 
BT ee ee errr 2 
i ee rae ae ee 6 
Aniline and naphthylamine........ 3 
Aniline, benzol, and toluol........ 1 
Benzidine and aniline............. 3 
Benzidine and tolidine............ 1 
Naphthylamine................... 3 
Various substances................ 5 

40 


The nature of thirty-seven of these 
tumors could be established; twenty- 
seven were carcinomas, mostly of vil- 
lous type very liable to hemorrhage, 


and ten were papillomas. The ana- 


tomie distribution of the thirty.4,, 
tumors of which the original site ;, 
the bladder could be ascertained ;, 
shown in the following table:! 


Carci- Pay). 


nomas — loma; 

Around right ureteric 

ark hehe enn 3 { 
Around left ureteric 

Rcktcees 60449 aeas ss 6 9 
Urethral orifice and pos- 

terior urethra........... 6 
Other portions of poste- 

Pe Wi 52 tk 0h 5465 wed 7 
Anterior wall............. l 

23 Q 


The duration of employment. be- 
fore development of a tumor ranged in 
this series from two to forty-one years, 
with an average of seventeen years, 
In those cases in which the tumor 
appeared after change of occupation, 
the range of interval between cessa- 
tion of chemical employment and rec- 
ognition of a tumor was one to seven- 
teen years, with an average of eight 
years. An altogether exceptional case 
was that of a man who left the aniline 
factory after only two years’ employ- 
ment and developed cancer of the 
bladder seventeen years later. In the 
author’s experience irritation of the 
bladder and cystitis, which are col- 
mon troubles in workmen in the cheni- 
cal industry, do not occur in those 
who develop tumors of the bladder, 
and hence these affections cannot br 


td , 
’ 


relied upon to give warning 0! 20) 
precancerous state. 


| For further data, taken from the pape™ 
of Leuenberger and of Nassauer, on 
tendency of these tumors to affect the por 
terior portion of the bladder sce Lee 
Jour. (1925, vol. 7, p. 79). It would be , 


interest to know the distribution o! tul! 
of the bladder which are not 0! 
tional origin. 


occupe’ 
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The latter part of the paper deals 
with: (1) the details of surgical treat- 
»ent, and electrical and chemical (by 


pid &44 


potash, hydrogen peroxide) coagula- 
‘ion of bladder tumors; (2) prophy- 


laxis (closed plant, impervious cloth- 
ing, washing, examination of urine, 


periodic cystoscopy). The author 
quotes various interesting results 


(Wendel, Schwerin, Scheele), for which 
no references are given. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


CuroMe Uxncers. REPoRT- OF 
Twetve Cases. J. Blair. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., June 16, 1928, voll. 
90, pp. 1927-1928. 

The author reports twelve cases of 
chrome poisoning and chrome ulcers 
occurring in two separate plants in the 
process of electroplating automobile 
The electrolytic solution 
used contains a solution of chromic 
acid, and in the process a fine spray 
of chromie acid is given off over the 
tank by the evolution of hydrogen at 
the cathode, the bubble of hydrogen 
being covered with a film of chromic 
acid solution. The workmen engaged 
in this work may inhale the fine 
particles and may soon develop acute 
symptoms of a bad cold with coryza, 
sneezing, watery discharge from the 
eyes and nose, and itching and burn- 
ing of the nose. Four patients pre- 
sented these symptoms; two of these 
showed marked congestion of the 
nasal mucosa with hyperemia, swell- 
ing, and mucoid discharge, and with 
small ulcers. Another had a large 
ulcer on the septum and the fourth 
iad a perforation of the septum in 
the cartilaginous portion. 

The remaining eight patients, who 
‘ere engaged in removing the plated 
paris from the tanks, complained very 
ttle of any nasal symptoms, but all 
had painful and deep ulcerative lesions 


aeeessories., 


of the hands and fingers, the so-called 
chrome holes or chrome ulcers. 
Prophylactic measures efficient in 
limiting the incidence of these cases 
were the establishment of an efficient 
ventilating system with hoods over the 
tanks, the wearing of long-sleeved 
rubber gloves, and the use of petrola- 
tum applied to the inside of the nose. 
A 5-per cent. solution of sodium hy- 
posulphite was found useful to neutral- 
ize completely the chromic acid on the 
hands of workers not using gloves.— 


Kk. R. D. 


HLECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC CHANGES 
IN CASE OF SEVERE CARBON MON- 
OXIDE Porsoninc. L. JT. Colvin. 
Abstr. as follows from Am. TIleart 
Jour., April, 1928, vol. 3, p. 484, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 16, 1928, 
vol. 90, p. 1975. 

Colvin found that the electrocardio- 
gram of a young man, always healthy, 
taken twenty-six hours after exposure 
to automobile exhaust gas, suggested 
temporary injury to the ventricular 
conducting tissue. The cardiovascu- 
lar observations, clinically and by 
electrocardiogram, were normal five 
days after the poisoning occurred.— 
AB. B. WD. 


DEATH FROM CoaL Gas. WM. Pratt. 


Abstr. as follows from Riv. di patol. 
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sper., 1928, vol. 3, pp. 112-135, in 
Physiol. Abstr., Aug., 1928, vol. 18, 
p. 297. 

Rabbits breathing coal gas die from 
reflex inhibition of respiratory and 
subsequently of heart movements. 
Comparison with pure carbon mon- 
oxide shows that this is not the sole 
toxie factor.—C. Kk. D. 


SopiumM THIosuLpHATE: II, Errect 
ON ExXcRETION OF Leap. A. C., 
Curtis and A. G. Young. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 
April, 1928, vol. 13, p. 628, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., May 26, 1928, vol. 
90, p. 1749. 

Iividence is presented by Curtis 
and Young that sodium thiosulphate 
given by mouth in doses of 0.5 gm. 
per kilogram of body weight to guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, and rats previously 
poisoned by lead does not appreciably 
affect the excretion of lead. The 
slight effect exerted is due to its alka- 
line reaction and not to any ability to 
form soluble or insoluble lead com- 
pounds.—-K. R. D. 


THe IexcreTION OF NICKEL AND 
CopaLr. P. Mascherpa. Abstr. as 
follows from Arch. f. exper. Path. u. 
Pharmakol., 1927, vol. 124, pp. 856-869, 
in Physiol. Abstr., Feb., 1928, vol. 12, 
p. Ob2. 

Nickel and cobalt were given to 
frogs and guinea-pigs as a fine powder. 
If cobalt was given per os, it was half 
excreted through the kidneys and half 
appeared in the stools. If it was given 
subcutaneously, it was mostly ex- 
ereted through the kidneys. Nickel 
was always mostly excreted through 
the gut. Little damage was done to 
the gut or kidneys, though diarrhea 
occurred. 


SPLENOMEDULLARY LEUKEMIA yy P 
ROENTGEN-Ray WoRKER. Jour, 4), 
Med. Assn., March 31, 1928, vol, 9 
p. 1054. ; 

At the Liverpool Medical Insgtity. 
tion, Dr. Howel Evans reported the 
case of a roentgen ray worker, yoy 
aged 46. In 1914 he joined the army 
and served as an assistant in various 
military hospitals until 1925. Po, 
the greater part of the time he was iy 
charge of roentgen ray apparatus and 
performed routine roentgenologic ex. 
aminations. In 1924, substernal pain 
and dyspnea began, ten years after he 
first exposed himself to the rays. In 
1925, splenomegaly and blood changes 
were observed, a few weeks after he 
ceased roentgen ray work. After tem- 
porary improvement under a course 
of roentgen ray treatment he relapsed 
and was now moribund. This is the 
ninth case of leukemia reported in 
roentgen ray and radium workers 
against an equal number of cases of 
aplastic anemia. Of the nine cases of 
leukemia, five were lymphatic, three 
splenomedullary, and in one the type 
is not recorded. Seven of the nine 
occurred in roentgen ray workers and 
two in radium workers.—K. R. D. 


ON THE MECHANISM OF CATARACT 
PRODUCTION BY Tuauuium. L. 
Mamoli. Abstr. as follows from Ann. 
di ottal. e clin. ocul., Jan.-Feb., 192, 
vol. 55, p. 35, in Am. Jour, Oplhith., 
April, 1928, vol. 11, pp. 839-340. 

The author studied in white rats the 
effect of giving small doses of thallium 
acetate by mouth. Besides gener! 
effects common to chronic poisoning 
by the heavy metals, effects peculiar 
to thallium were a marked alopecia de- 
veloping after ten days’ use of the drug, 
and an arrest in normal growth when 


J.1.H 
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+ was fed to young animals. This 

accompanied by changes in the 
es, softness, frequent fractures, and 
r signs of abnormal bone forma- 

Buschke had found in such ani- 
mals a diminution of the blood cal- 
sium, and believed the alopecia, osseous 
dystrophy, and cataract formation 
were due to the effect of thallium on 
the parathyroids. The author made 
sections of the parathyroids and esti- 
mated their lipoid content in his ani- 
mals, finding signs of degeneration in 
only two. These animals showed alo- 
pecia and osseous dystrophy, but not 
cataract. He also examined the pan- 
creas in sections, and found in two 
animals distinet signs of degeneration. 
One of these showed alopecia and 
faulty growth, but no cataract; the 
other normal growth but alopecia and 
bilateral cataract. 

Twelve animals, or about 13 per 
cent., showed cataracts which appeared 
after about four weeks of feeding and 
went on rapidly to complete maturity. 
\ few others showed slight lens opaci- 
ties which cleared up while the drug 
was still being given. The animals 
with complete cataract were all mem- 
bers of four litters. Five animals 
showed signs of iritis with posterior 
synechiae. 


was 
bon 
othe 
tion. 


In considering the possible relation 
between cataract formation and para- 
thyroid deficiency in these animals, 
the author noted in his animals com- 
plete absence of two classical signs of 
parathyroid deficiency, tetany and 
changes in the teeth. Also no relation 
was observed between the occurrence 
of cataract and other changes, such as 
alopecia or osseous dystrophy, which 
might be considered signs of such de- 
ficiency. ‘Thus it may be said that no 
clear relation of thallium cataract to 
parathyroid dysfunction has _ been 
demonstrated. With the idea that le- 
sions of the pancreas might be at fault, 
the blood sugar of the animals was 
estimated. A hyperglycemia at the 
beginning of treatment was replaced 
later by a definite hypoglycemia. This 

ras accompanied by marked _ poly- 

phagia and loss of subcutaneous fat, 
indications of an increased carbohy- 
drate metabolism, the relation of which 
to the histologic changes found in the 
islands of Langerhans cannot be defi- 
nitely explained. The relation of this 
change to cataract formation is also 
uncertain, although the vesicular de- 
generation of the capsular epithelium 
of the lens and the rapidity of cata- 
ract formation in connection with the 
hyperglycemia offer interesting analo- 
gies to diabetic cataract. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


REPORT ON THE RESULT oF ReE- 
SEARCHES INTO Dust PROBLEMS IN 
LNGLAND, ITS DOMINIONS, AND 
AMenica. LL. Teleky. Arbeit — wu. 
“sndht., no. 7, 1928, pp. 91. 

This comprehensive monograph pre- 
ents clearly and fairly all that has 


been d 


‘one In recent years by English 


speaking scientists in the study of dust 
inhalation, with particular reference 
throughout to silicosis. Advantage is 


served by having thus brought to- 
gether in convenient summary a mass 
of detail distributed through scat- 
tered articles and reports. The subject 
matter is grouped under the headings 
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of history, statistics, limestone and 
coal dust, silicosis, size of dust par- 
ticles, the fate of dust in the lungs, 
symptoms of silicosis and fibrosis, the 
incidence and age distribution of sili- 
cosis, the course of silicosis, silica in as- 
sociation with other dusts, dust counts, 
protection and compensation for 
workers, ending with an inclusive bib- 
liography of 131 references. 

Credit is given to the value of British 
statistics which in this matter have 
been forcibly presented by Collis; in 
this way was first made clear the dif- 
ference between dusts and the noxious 
character of silica particles as well as 
the influence that the dusts exert in 
paving the way for respiratory diseases 
—bronchitis, pneumonia, and, when 
silica dust is present, tuberculosis. 
The evidence established the chemical 
influence of silica, rather than any 
physical abrasive effect, on the lung 
tissues before the researches of Gye 
and Kettle demonstrated it by ani- 
mal experiments. The work carried 
out in South Africa, particularly by 
Watkins-Pitchford and Mavrogordato, 
is appreciatively quoted with regard to 
the influence which coal or other dust 
may exert when inhaled together with 
silica. 

A description is given of the various 
methods used for estimating dust pres- 
ent in the air; the author expresses a 
preference for the konimeters of Kotzé 
orof Owens. Here due weight is given 
to the excellent work done in America. 
The importance of size of particle, 
rather than of weight of dust in the 
air, is stressed, since only small par- 
ticles, about 5 microns or less, can 
pass through the bronchioles into the 
alveoli, carried in by deep inspirations 
during hard exercise or while coughing 


or sneezing. The way in which 4), 
particles are engulfed by macrophage 
cells and carried in the pulmonary 
lymph stream as described by (Ca, 
ton and others is related. The patho). 
ogy resulting is built up from th. 
work of many observers. 

If the monograph is weak in any di. 
rection, it is in the attention directed 
particularly in South Africa, to radi. 
ography as a means of detecting the 
silicotic lung; but it is Just here tha; 
dogmatism must be avoided. Thp 
author then shows how legislation fo; 
protecting workers and for awarding 
compensation for injury sustained has 
been growing up in proportion to the 
amount of research directed in each 
country to the subject; but in this re- 
spect the gold mines of South Africa 
have led the way; indeed in this case 
the granting of compensation for an 
obvious occupational disease compelled 
the institution of investigations to 
mitigate the economic loss. 

Great credit is due to Dr. Teleky for 
having compiled from foreign litera- 
ture so carefully and accurately this 
tribute to work done by 
A; J. ©. 


Cs 


others. 


Dust MENACES INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
D. J. Price. Abstr. as follows from 
Chem. and Metall. Engin., 1928, vol. 5», 
pp. 151-152, in Chem. Abstr., May 1 
1928, vol. 22, p. 1687. 

A specific description is given of am 
explosion at Detroit, April, 1927, du 
to pyroxylin laequer dust. It cost the 
lives of twenty-eight and caused a loss 
of approximately $4,500,000. Dust 
explosions, occurring in many other 
industries showing this menace 
industry to be very widespread, are 
reviewed. 
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Tur PULMONARY EFFECT OF OVER 
Taree YEARS’ EXposuRE OF GUINEA 
pus To StuicA Dust. H. SN. Willis. 
4m. Rev. Tuberc., March, 1928, vol. 17, 
np. 209 267 
~ Cuinea-pigs were exposed for over 
‘hree years to the inhalation of heavy 
,tmospheres of a so-ealled ‘“hard’’ 
just, made up mostly of silicon car- 
pide (98 per cent.). The effects on the 
pulmonary tissues were unexpectedly 
Jight in view of the character of the 
dust aud the prolonged contact with 
+, and guinea-pigs thus exposed did 
not appear to be unduly predisposed 
1) pplmonary tuberculosis upon arti- 


feial infection. 


Tumor-LIKE STRUCTURES IN THE 
Lunas OF GUINEA Pics ARTIFICIALLY 
ixposep To Sinica Dust. //.S. Wal- 
lisand P. Brutsaert. Am.Rev. Tuberc., 
March, 1928, vol. 17, pp. 268-278: 

In seven of the eighty guinea-pigs 
subjected to the prelonged inhalation 
of atmospheres of silicon earbide dust 
there were found tumor-like structures 
of the bronchial mucosa, but the lungs 
exhibited few evidences of a fibrous re- 
action, such as would be expected from 
the long-continued irritation of the 
dust. Similar tumor-like structures 
uave never been observed by the au- 
thors in an extensive experience with 
‘xperimental studies of the lungs of 
other guinea-pigs. 


In the titles and texts of both of these 
papers, silica is used synonymously with 
incarbide. In the texts, silicon dust is 
‘nuioned, when in all cases silicon car- 
© 18 meant, Although this inaccurate 
"ascology detracts in no way from the 
Nologic and histologic data or conclu- 
'o the chemist or engineer it may be 

very misleading.—P, DD. : 


PULMONARY ASBESTOSIS IN SOUTH 
Arrica. F. W. Stimson. Brit. Med. 
Jour., May 26, 1928, vol. 1, pp. 885- 
88?. 

Asbestos is mined in Southern Rho- 
desia. Postmortem findings are 
quoted from four natives employed in 
the dusty atmosphere of the asbestos 
mill. Definite fibrosis was present 
even after only one year of exposure. 
Microscopic preparations, which are 
well reproduced, also disclosed the 
presence of certain golden-yellow elon- 
gated bodies with rounded or club- 
shaped end; they were also found in 
the lungs of animals exposed experi- 
mentally to asbestos or chrysotile dust. 
Phagocytosis of these structures is a 
very prominent feature in the lungs. 
These bodies have been reported pre- 
viously by S. McDonald in a case of 
asbestosis; they seem too large to gain 
access by inhalation. What they are 
is discussed without arriving at any 
definite fibrous 
change is attributed to a reaction to 
both the golden-yellow bodies and a 
small quantity of silica. An associa- 
tion of asbestosis with tuberculosis is 
held to be probable.—KE. L. C. 


conclusion. The 


POINTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND 
Use or Dust CoLurcTING APpPARA- 
rus. JI. Winkelmann. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehygq., 
Aug., 1927, N.S. vol. 4, pp. 277-280, in 
Bull. Ilyg., March, 1928, vol. 5, p. 229. 

This is a technical description |with- 
out illustrations| of various methods 
of collecting dust (and preventing 
its getting into the air of workrooms 


or into the outside air to a harmful ex- 
tent) in connection with locally applied 
exhaust ventilation by means of fans. 
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The author describes the materials 
of various kinds used (metal, as in the 
cyclone separator, or flannel as in the 
bag filter) praising, especially for 
woodworking, the Stern filter com- 
monly used in the United States. He 
refers to the fire and explosion risk with 


such apparatus when certain dusts are 
in question. Quite as important . 
the construction of the filter is that of 
the branch and main ducts of the ven. 
tilating system—no_ right angles 
graduation of openings in relation {, 
distance from fan, ete. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


THe Mass Dtacnosis oF Hoox- 
worM INnNFEcTION. C. Lane. Am. 
Jour. Ilyg., May Supplement, 1928, 
vol. 8, pp. 148. 


‘TUBERCULOSIS AMONG NATIVE CoL- 
Linky Workers. F, J. Allen. Abstr. 
from Jour. Med. Assn. So. Africa, 
1927, vol. 1, pp. 554-559, in Bull. Hygq., 
April, 1928, vol. 8, pp. 809-812. 

This is one of the most important 
papers which have appeared of recent 
years on the tuberculosis of South 
African natives under industrial con- 
ditions; and its interest is all the 
ereater since Dr. Allen is dealing with 
«a native population very comparable 
to, and drawn from the same pool as, 
the native workers on the Rand. The 
paper has, therefore, a bearing not 
only on the coal mining industry but 
on the far larger and, at the present 
time, more important industry of gold 
production. As Dr. Allen says, “the 
whole East Coast native labour of 
gold and coal mines must be regarded 
as a common ‘labour pool,’ from which 
all draw their supply and to which they 
are returned for the use of others in- 
infected or otherwise with T. B.”’ 

Allen’s division, in general, is on the 
fundamental lines of “‘reawakened in- 
fection” on the one hand and “fresh 
infection” on the other. He thinks 


that the former category is the more 
important and that, for the most part, 
the tuberculosis of the coal mines js 
imported. He finds support for this 
opinion in figures of “total wastage 
(deaths and repatriation) from tu- 
berculosis, according to length of sery- 
ice on the mine for 1912, for Wit- 
bank District and Transvaal and De- 
lagoa Bay Collieries.”’ Allen points 
out that, from Witbank, 57.39 per 
cent. of tuberculosis wastage occurs in 
boys of less than one year’s service, 
and 42.57 per cent. among boys of 
longer than one year. 

‘Although an arbitrary division, na- 
tives dying or repatriated within six 
months of arrival on the mines from 
tuberculosis may,” he says, “be re- 
garded as already infected with the 
disease, quiescent or latent on arrival, 
and constitute 30.95 per cent. of wast- 
age from this cause. Natives of from 
one to two years may have had aprior 
infection, but more probably become 
infected on the mine. Natives of ove! 
two years almost certainly have been 
infected on the mines.”’ 

Allen gives an excellent description 
of the autopsy findings in those p®%& 
tients arriving at the hospital only ' 
die with great rapidity. In these 
cases, he frequently found—"'as well 
as the pulmonary condition—a gene’ 


JH 
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_jyed tuberculosis with a spleen full of 
-aseous masses as large as raisins, and 
similar masses in the liver. Such cases 
pointed to a general distribution from 
q primary focus, with,” he says, “‘suf- 
cvient natural resistance to live long 
-nough for extensive caseation.”’ 


\Jlen is doubtful whether the South 
\friean native has any real “racial 
iliosynerasy” rendering him excep- 
tionally liable to acute tuberculosis. 


Suecess has attended his measures 
of hygienie betterment at Witbank. 
Tyberculosis wastage fell from 23.5 
per thousand per annum in 1909 to 
4.6 per thousand in 1926. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN RELATION TO Oc- 
creations. P. Vigne, C. Gardeére, and 
Jeannin. Abstr. as follows from 
L’ Avenir méd., 1927, vol. 24, pp. 102- 
105, in Rev. @hyg., April, 1928, vol. 
50, p. 818. 


The authors eall attention to oecu- 
pation as one of the important factors 
in the etiology of tuberculosis, as 
demonstrated by statistics. Although 
certain trades are relatively healthful, 
others, on the contrary, and the most 
numerous, pay a heavy tribute to tu- 
berculosis. Through knowledge of the 
most dangerous trades from this point 
of view doctors, hygienists, and sociol- 
ogists will be led gradually to recom- 
mend measures for bettering working 
conditions and to inquire into and re- 
move avoidable sources of infection. 
For this reason, the authors indicate, 
statistical records constitute a valu- 
able guide for vocational bureaus, for 
medical inspectors in schools, for 
teachers, and for the families them- 
selves, who are responsible for turning 
away from unhealthful industries 
young persons of poor physique and 


with a predisposition to tuberculosis. 
—B. A. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Tur CAUSE OF OccUPATIONAL DER- 
MATITIS IN SYDNEY RUBBER WORKS IN 
N27. C. Badham and K. R. Moore. 
Studies on Indust. Hyg., No. 11, Rep. 
Dir-Gen. Pub. Health, New South 
Vales, for 1926, Section I—C, Indust. 
lyg., pp. 73-76. Sydney, 1928. 

An account is given of an inquiry 
carried out at two rubber works into 
he occurrence of dermatitis. The one 
‘actory was practically free, having 
oily one case among 250 workers in 
‘welve months, while the other fac- 
‘ory had no less than 136 eases of der- 
n Atitis among 1,500 employees. Two 
“tostances used as accelerators are 
viamed; the one was hexamethylene- 
‘etramine, known as “hex,” and the 


other was a butyraldehyde condensa- 
tion product of dimethyl para-phenyl- 
enediamine, known as “‘B. B.” The 
form of dermatitis caused by hex re- 
sembled, if it was not identical with, 
formaldehyde dermatitis. It was 
characterized by fissuring of callosities 
on the palms and fingers. The rash 
caused by B. B. was bright red with a 
tendency to vesication and crusting. 
This latter substance is used in the 
form of ursol, and causes skin irritation 
among furriers and dye workers and 
also among those wearing furs and hat 
bands treated with this substance. A 
number of other substances used at 
the factory where no cases occurred 
are not considered culpable of originat- 
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ing dermatitis; these are rubber, crude 
and reclaim; diphenyl-guanidine; 
tetramethylthiuransulphide; mineral 
rubber (bitumen); sulphur; pine tar; 
lithopone; antimony pentasulphide; 
and paraffin wax. In addition to risk 
from the accelerators named, some der- 
matitis was originating from benzine, 
both in its use when wiping the inside 
of tires with a mixture of tale and ben- 
zinc, and when washing the heels of 
shoes, and also from its use to cleanse 
the hands after work. Benzine exerts 
a defatting action on the skin, and so 
finally causes eczema. A table is 
given setting out in detail information 
concerning fifty cases of dermatitis 
which were investigated.—E. L. C. 


OcCUPATIONAL SKIN DISEASE FROM 
l;XPOSURE TO Rock SALT AND WATER. 
EF. Thurber. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 18, 1928, 
vol. 90, p. 540, in Arch. Dermat. and 
Syph., April, 1928, vol. 17, p. 536. 

Workers in ice cream plants often 
develop eezematous and furuncular 
lesions of the hands due to salt and 
water. Greasing the exposed parts 
is of value as a preventive measure. 


Tut ROLE OF SENSITIZATION IN Ec- 
ZEMA AND ITS THERAPEUTIC PROOF. 
Jansion, Lenégre, and Vendel. Bull. 
Soc. franc. de dermat. et syph., Feb., 
1928, pp. 164-180. 

Without any doubt external derma- 
toses can be brought about by anti- 
genic action. Iivery substance can 
be an antigen. ‘Their number is un- 
limited. A chemical, an albumin, or 
a polypeptide can suddenly become 
heterogeneous in a- person. who 
formerly could deal with it without re- 
ceiving the least damage. A waste 


product which can reach the lymphat. 
ics and pass into the blood circulatioy 
may thus prove itself an antigen, 

In the first half of this paper }), 
special skin disease discussed jg ;},, 
dermute artificielle, eczematoide, ay ». 
fection described by Hebra-Kapos, 
and which Besnier named “eezeyay;. 
zation.”’ It is commonly geen in 
housewives, after a number of yeary 
exposure to dishwater containing tly 
hypochlorites and soap; and their skin; 
become sensitized to these agents 
The writers of this paper also stat 
that the success of the treatment they 
suggest and adopt is a further proof of 
the correctness of their views. Thp 
following methods of treatment ar 
mentioned to bring about desensiti- 
zation. 

A girl making hats with black es- 
parto grass blamed the color for indue- 
ing a pustular eczema of the hands and 
fingers. Ordinary treatment proved 
of no avail. Ten grams of the black 
straw were soaked in a liter of water 
for twenty-four hours. <A cubic centi- 
meter of this liquid, filtered and steri- 
lized, injected under the skin, caused 
the rash to disappear. 

After having her hair dyed, a middle- 
aged woman suffered from edema oi 
the face, with papules and vesicles on 
the neck. After the sixth injection o/ 
sulphite of soda and para-phenylene- 
diamine, the whole trouble ceased in & 
few weeks’ time. 

A single injection of a watery solu- 
tion of soap cured a washerwoman Wh0 
suffered from an eezema of the fore- 
arms, chest, and face. She had bee? 
liable to these attacks after contac! 
with soap. This liability did not 
recur. 

A soldier pricked his hand, with °° 


jJ.1.H 
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-]. through some clothing. An erup- 
‘ion spread from this point and lasted 
‘or four or five months. No ordinary 
reatment checked its gradual spread. 
\fter three injections of a solution 

made by soaking some of the blue- 
colored cloth in water, the condition 
healed. 

In an infant who was prone to 
jsthma, or an acute eczema, by the 
proximity of mustard, a single subcu- 
‘cular injection of a solution of the 
dour cf mustard was efficacious in 
bringing about desensitization. 

The rubber gloves worn by a nurse 
vere accused of causing a rash on the 
hands and forearms. ‘Two injections 
of gutta-percha dissolved in ether and 
chloroform removed all sensitiveness 
to rubber. 

A running and itehing eruption on 
the cheeks and fronts of both ears was 
attributed to the energetic applica- 
tion of soap to these parts. Auto- 
hemotherapy with four injections of a 
sylution of soap removed the derma- 
titis. 

Two eases of generalized eczema fol- 
lowing the handling of emetine were 
completely cured and further liability 
was obviated by five injections of the 
alkaloid. 

A person suffering from a persistent 
form of vanillaism was rendered in- 
sensitive by a few injections of this 
condiment. 

urther skin diseases provoked by, 
or hypersensitiveness to, mushrooms, 
odine, aniline, colloidal sulphur (if 
“ven intramuscularly) were cured by 
‘ubeutaneous injection of these sub- 
stances.—R,. P. W. 


INDUSTRIAL DeERMATOSES. GEN- 
*RAL ConstipeRATIONS. H. R. Foers- 


ter. Arch. Dermat. and Syph., May, 
1928, vol. 17, pp. 585-603. 

This paper gives a summary of the 
subject of occupational skin diseases. 
After briefly reviewing the literature 
on the study and incidence of indus- 
trial dermatoses from Ramazzini to 
the present time, the author takes up 
various considerations that must be 
kept in mind by the dermatologist and 
the industrial physician in the diagno- 
sis, treatment, and prevention of these 
dermatoses. Adoption of a uniform 
classification of occupational skin dis- 
orders is urged, as well as greater ac- 
curacy than is commonly employed in 
the keeping of records. 

A valuable discussion follows the 
paper.—B. A. 


SEVERE AMMONIA BurRNs oF BoTH 
Eyres. H. Terdskeli. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Acta Ophth., 1927, vol. 4, 
no. 38, p. 274, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
May, 1928, vol. 11, p. 427. 

The case reported by Teriskeli was 
in a laborer of 28 years whose face and 
eyes were burned by a 10 per cent. 
solution of ammonia. No treatment 
was received for twenty-four hours. 
Beside the changes in the skin, con- 
junctiva, and cornea, which one would 
expect, there were atrophy of the iris 
and cataract caused by diffusion of the 
ammonia through the cornea. 


Copper Foreign Bopies IN THE 
EYE, WITH ReEporRT OF THIRTY-SEVEN 
Cases. W. A. Schwartz. Abstr. as 
follows from Southwest. Med., Nov., 
1927, vol. 11, p. 504, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., May, 1928, vol. 11, p. 427. 

The author gives a decidedly worth 
while résumé on this subject, particu- 
larly as to the tolerance of the various 
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tissues of the eye to copper. Sugges- 
tions as to removal of intraocular cop- 
per particles are given, depending upon 
their location, and also a report of 
thirty-seven cases encountered in the 
author’s own practice and in that of 
the late Dr. Martin. Nineteen eyes 
of this group were enucleated; eight- 
een eyes were saved and from four of 
these copper had been removed; copper 
was retained in fourteen cases with 
vision varying from 20/20 to 15/100. 


A CONSIDERATION OF INTRAOCULAR 
FOREIGN Bopies. W.F. Hardy. Am. 
Jour. Ophth., May, 1928, vol. 11, pp. 
371-376. 

“The author discusses the general 
management of foreign body cases, 
and the best methods for dealing with 
the special situations which arise in 
individual patients. The questions 
considered include: (1) whether im- 
mediate removal is always advisable, 
(2) whether extraction sooner or later 
is invariably necessary, (3) the extrac- 
tion of nonmagnetic fragments, and 
(4) the early care of traumatic cataract. 
Illustrative cases are given.”’ 


INpusTRIAL Lens’ INJurRy IN 
Guass Makers. Wf. Kraupa. Abstr. 
as follows frem Arch. f. Augenh., May, 
1927, vol. 98, p. 185, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., May, 1928, vol. 11, p. 426. 

Glass blowers’ cataract having been 
classified in Germany as a result of 
industrial injury, Kraupa became in- 
terested in the subject. He examined 
1,000 workers over 45 years of age 
employed in the glass factories of 
Teplitz. The examination included 
slit lamp study. He classifies indus- 
trial lens injuries of glass blowers as 
follows: (1) a clouding of the lens 


capsule; (2) posterior polar haze. The 
first condition he found in twenty. 
of the 1,000 cases and the second ' 
eleven cases. In addition, he found in 
fifteen cases the fine opacities at th 
pole without impairment of Vision. 
“Gray” cataract is not the direct resy}t 
of the industrial injury but a compli- 
cation. This cataract should not hp 
called glass blowers’ cataract but fire 
cataract (Feuerstar), as it may (de. 
velop in any industry where men are 
exposed to molten substances or fire. 


DETACHMENT OF THE ZONULA [,. 
MELLA. S.J. Meyer. Abstr. as follows 
from Arch, Ophth., March, 1928, vol. 17. 
p.121,in Am. Jour. Ophth., May, 1928. 
vol. 11, pp. 415-416. 

The zonular lamella was so named 
by Berger. He found that on unravel- 
ing the macerated lens capsule with 
potassium permanganate the outer 
layer revealed a physical property dil- 
ferent from the deeper or inner layer, 
in that in contrast to the more irregu- 
lar zigzag marginal rents it possessed 
straight torn margins. 

Busacea, by a silver impregnation 
method, was able to establish the exist- 
ence of zonular fiber bundles, which 
penetrated into the lens capsule 
through its outer two-thirds. He fur- 
ther demonstrated in the equatorial 
and periequatorial region a thin laye! 
which extends around the entire lens 
capsule. The zonular fibers lie on it 
and extend through it. The author 
regarded this layer as the zonular la- 
mella. Most investigators consider 1 
to be an ectodermal structure, a differ 
entiation product of the anterior ca) 
sule of the membrana vasculosa. in 
1922 Elschnig published findings 
three eyes from two glass blowers, !" 
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«hich with the slit lamp he observed 
jetachment of the zonular lamella 
+hroughout the entire anterior capsule. 
in 1926 he reported upon a blacksmith 
with a similar eondition. This was the 
arst ease reported where the accident 
had not occurred in a glass blower. He 
~oneluded from these cases that rup- 
»yre and detachment of the zonular la- 
ella was produced by radiation of the 
heat causing first, a change of elastic- 


ity, then rupture, and finally detach- 
ment of the zonular lamella. Numer- 
ous other authors have reported simi- 
lar findings. 

The author reports two cases, in 
the second of which the lamella was 
present after an intracapsular cataract 
extraction according to the method 
of Stanculeanu-Toérék. The paper is 
accompanied by two beautiful illus- 
trations. 


oCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Piery-NINE CoaL-MINE — FIREs. 
How Tury Were FouGut AND WHAT 
Tury Teacu. G.S. Rice, J. W. Paul, 

vl MW. W. von Bernewitz. U. S. Bur. 
Mines, Bull. 229, 1927, pp. 156. 


Tur Use or MLecTRICITY IN UNDER- 
crouND Work IN MINES IN THE PREs- 
excEOF Fire Damp. Audibert. Abstr. 
as follows from Génie civil, 1927, vol. 
90, pp. 298-299, in Rev. @hyg., April, 
1428, vol. D0, p. 314. 

Aside from aecidents that can hap- 
pen in all mines of whatever kind, 
there are in a great many coal mines 
two particularly serious and ever- 
present dangers: fire damp and dust 
explosions. Fire damp is 98 per cent. 
methane, the remaining components 
veing nitrogen and argon. 

lire damp ignites at 650°C. but 
lust be present in quantities of from 

lo per cent. in order to spread 
nition through a mixture of air and 
‘t damp. Under such conditions are 
“te damp explosions caused, the ter- 
nhle consequenees of which are known 
‘ all who are interested in protection 


{ > 


— | : 
‘OPK IN mines. 


6 to 


as an 7 . . . 
“ince the use of electricity is becom- 
“é Nore general, M. Audibert studied 


its effect in the presence of fire damp 
and has reached the following conclu- 
sions: Electric motors can be used in 
a mine in all well-ventilated places 
provided the motor is hermetically en- 
closed; this applies to low-powered 
motors up to 60 horse power. For 
higher powers, motors must have pro- 
tected openings. In any case, elec- 
tricity must not be used in the work- 
ings.—B. A. 


ACCIDENTS FROM IUXPLOSIVES ON 
WITWATERSRAND MINEs. C. 1. Meyer. 
Abstr. as follows from Jour. Chem., 
Metall. and Min. Soc. So. Africa, Dec., 
1927, vol. 28, pp. 140-142, in Chem. 
Abstr., May 10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 1687. 

Experiments show that when a de- 
tonator is placed at the bottom of a 
charge in a bore hole or midway down 
the charge, the shot gives rise to a 
larger volume of poisonous gases than 
when the detonator is placed in the 
top cartridge. Moreover in the first 
two cases the charge tends to act as a 
blown-out shot and such have been 
seen to flare up brightly. Meyer ad- 


vises against tying the protruding ends 
of fuse from different charges together 
as the discharge of one may pull the 
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detonator from others and cause mis- 
fires. 


IeXPLOSION DANGER OF AMMONIA- 
Air Mixtures. W. Leybold. Abstr. 
as follows from Gas- u. Wasserfach, 1927, 
vol. 70, p. 40; Am. Gas Assn. Bull. 
Abstr., July 1, 1927, in Chem. Abstr., 
March 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 1042. 

A broken cylinder of an ammonia 
compressor allowed quantities of am- 
monia gas to escape into an engine 
room, causing an explosion and fire. 
Subsequent experiments showed that 
mixtures containing 17 to 27 per cent. 
by volume of ammonia at ordinary 
pressures can be exploded by a flame, 
generating pressure of 6 atmospheres, 
or about the same as with hydrogen- 
air mixtures. Although rooms con- 
taining ammonia refrigerating ap- 
paratus do not require to be treated as 
rooms subject to explosion danger in 
the ordinary sense, still it is better to 
avoid the use of open lights in them. 


GASES FROM BLASTING IN ‘TUNNELS 
AND Merat-Mineé Drirts. £. D. 
Gardiner, S. P. Howell, and G. W. 
Jones. Abstr. as follows from U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Bull. 287, 1927, pp. 96, in 
Chem. Abstr., April 20, 1928, vol. 22, 
p. 1475, 

Well-made high explosives properly 
detonated in inert rock produce no 
toxie gas in dangerous quantity other 
than carbon monoxide and the amount 
of this is reduced by stemming. Fired 
in sulphides these explosives produce 
dangerous quantities of hydrogen sul- 
phide and sulphur dioxide. It has 


been held that nitrogen oxides are 
formed when the explosive contains 5 
to 6 per cent. of excess oxygen but this 
these tests. 


was not confirmed in 


The products from different. chargs, 
in a round of holes were not Uniform 
With all the explosives used efficicr, 
ventilation to remove the gases fro, 
the working places after the blasts 
and before the men return was essen. 
tial. 


EXPLOSION IN DYNAMITE Facropy 
AT GRANGESBERG, SWEDEN, Jay, ? 
1927. A. Schrimpff. Abstr. as fo. 
lows from Ztschr. f. d. ges. Schiess- 
Sprengstoffw., 1927, vol. 22, pp. 312- 
314, on Chem. Abstr., April 20, 1928 
vol. 22, p. 1475. 

An explosion of 1,500 kg. of blast. 
ing gelatin demolished another build. 
ing, containing 2,700 kg. of the same 
explosive, the latter being buried 
under the roof débris without explod- 
ing. ‘To avoid the danger of acciden- 
tal explosion in clearing away the dé- 
bris, the ruins were saturated with 
large amounts of methyl alcohol to 
desensitize the gelatin, and, the sur 
rounding barricade having been ma- 
terially strengthened so as to deflect 
the blast of an explosion, the mass was 
set on fire by electric ignition. After 
the explosive had burned for about two 
minutes, the remainder exploded with 
only nominal damage to other factory 
buildings, indicating that the major 
portion had burned prior to the ex 
plosion. 


Report or Curer Lxspector, Br- 
REAU FOR THE SAFE TRANSPORTATION 
OF EXPLOSIVES AND OTHER DANGEROUS 
ARTICLES, FoR 1927. B. W. Dunn 
B. E. Rep. No. 21, March 6, 1926, P?- 
65. Abstr. as follows in Chem. Abstr. 
May 10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 1656. 

About 500,000,000 pounds of explo- 
sives were transported over railroads 
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. the United States and Canada with 


4 injury whatever to persons and a 
money loss of but $45 in four accidents 
‘om fireworks. This is in marked 
contrast to inflammable liquids caus- 
¢ 672 accidents, involving four 
jeaths, fifteen injuries, and a loss of 
24,030. Acids and corrosive liq- 
vids also eaused 442 accidents, one 
jeath, fourteen injuries and $14,686 


( 
iss, Inflammable solids and oxidiz- 


yg materials were responsible for 112 


accidents involving $32,110 loss but 
no injuries to persons. Compressed 
sases gave rise to fifty-five accidents, 
niuring four, and a loss of $392, while 
poisonous liquids and solids produced 
‘sur accidents, injuring one and caus- 
ing a loss of $260. This report is 
full of information to chemical manu- 
facturers, and to dealers in and users of 
chemicals.—P. D. 


Tue INFLAMMABILITY OF REFRIG- 
ERANTS. G. W. Jones. Abstr. as 


follows from Indust. and Engin. Chem., 


128, vol. 20, pp. 367-3870, in Chem. 
Abstr., May 10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 1687. 
Some American metal mines are so 
wep that artificial cooling will be 
necessary if they are driven deeper, so 
that the inflammability of various re- 
irigerants becomes important. The 
substitution of chlorine or bromine for 
iydrogen in methane or ethane re- 
duces inflammability. Inflammable 
mixtures of methyl chloride or ethyl 
chloride and air are more easily ignited 
' Strong electric spark than by a 
ne. The upper limits of inflam- 
mal lity of such mixtures can be cal- 
uated fairly accurately by Le 


! +-18 . . . 
“telier's law, but the lower limit 
“oxtures do not follow the law closely, 


observed values being about 1 per 
cent. lower. Mixtures of methyl bro- 
mide with methyl chloride or ethyl 
chloride are inflammable with air, but 
the limits are narrowed by the pres- 
ence of methyl bromide. 


KYE EXAMINATIONS AS A FACTOR IN 
THE REDUCTION oF INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
DENTS. J. W. Brewster. Abstr. as 
follows from U. S. Nav. Med. Bull., 
1928, vol. 26, p. 69, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., May, 1928, vol. 11, p. 427. 

The statistical data reported are 
based on a twelve months’ campaign 
for the avoidance of eye injuries. The 
system evolved for recording accidents 
permitted more accurate placing of 
the responsibility, and an index for 
measuring the success of preventive 
measures taken. Accidents were re- 
corded under the following headings: 
safety lacking; failure of employee; 
unsafe practices; unavoidable.  Fol- 
lowing a publicity campaign, the em- 
ployment of safety devices, and the 
examination of all workmen’s eyes 
as to need of glasses, eye accidents 
were reduced from 156 during a period 
of twelve months to forty-three in 
the succeeding twelve months, despite 
a 30 per cent. increase in the number 
of men employed. 


THE SaFeTy MAN IN_ INbwstTRY. 
Safe Practices Pamphlet No. 84, Nat. 
Safety News, June, 1028, vol. 17, pp. 
27-32. 

This pamphlet is a compilation of 
experience in accident prevention in 
industry, giving the duties, qualifica- 
tions, and opportunities of the safety 
man, his title and his position in the 
plant organization. 
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How To K&EpP THE INDUSTRIAL 
K;XECUTIVE INTERESTED IN SAFETY. 
F. W. Smith. Hosp. Management, 
March, 1928, vol. 25, pp. 62-64. 

This is an appeal to consider the 
executive as a human being by show- 
ing him his opportunity not to save 
money but to save men and thus en- 
list his personal activity, as well as 


his interest, in instituting acciqoy, 
prevention. This can be done (1) }, 
impressing him with the fact that } 
interest in community safety anq j, 
good public relations should presyy. 
pose thoroughgoing safety work “ 
his properties and (2) by showing hi, 
that accidents in industry ¢an jy 
largely prevented.— B. A. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Two CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Ex- 
PERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE MENSTRUAL 


CycLeE. IL. Its INFLUENCE ON MENTAL 
AND MuscuLtar Erriciency. S. C. 
M. Sowton and C. S. Myers. Indust. 


Fatique Res. Board, Rep. No. 45, pp. 
1-42. H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 

II. Irs RELATION TO GENERAL FUNC- 
TIONAL Activity. EH. M. Bedale. Ibid., 
pp. 43-68. 

The existence of periodic depression 
for women has been widely accepted, 
and the phenomenon has been inves- 
tigated with varying results by a 
number of workers. These results are 
reviewed in an appendix to this publica- 
tion which may be usefully read before 
approaching the inquiries reported. 

In the first study two groups were 
chosen, one of thirteen university stu- 
dents, the other of sixteen factory 
workers. Each subject performed cer- 
tain tests daily for a period of about 
six months; the tests chosen—the num- 
ber checking test, the spearing test, 
and the dotting test—are carefully 
described, as are also the means de- 
vised to insure the subjects’ having no 
knowledge as to the precise object of 
the research. The methods pursued 


and the form in which the data gathered 
are presented are only of technical in- 
The conclusions drawn seem 
well based; they are important and 


terest. 


appear, in general, to confirm the ob. 
servations of others, while having g 
more definite industrial foundatioy. 
They suggest that menstruation has 
an unfavorable effect in certain sy). 
jects and in the case of certain tests: 
in other subjects and in other tests the 
effect may be favorable or there may 
be no effect at all. Any lowering of 
efficiency which occurred was not greater 
than might occur at other times under 
other influences of daily life. In fact 
no experimental evidence was obtain- 
able that the menstrual period in nor- 
mal women is associated with serious 
incapacity for mental or muscular work. 
Further, no correlation was detected 
between feelings of fitness or unfit 
ness and the degree of efficiency in 
carrying out the tests; but the influ- 
ence of temporary illness, such as 4 
cold, was sensitively revealed. 

The second study was conducted 0m 
different lines; one healthy woman 
was kept under observation under con- 
trolled condit: ~s of diet, exercise, and 
sleep, for ninety-two consecutive day’, 
September 19 to December 19. 4% 
observer ignorant of the object in vies 
noted body temperature twice daily 
basal metabolism, pulse rate, blo 
pressure, respiration rate in the pos’ 
absorptive resting condition, vital ¢* 
pacity, metabolic cost of measured wor: 

j.1.H 
Jan., 1928 
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and capacity for maximal exertion. A 
jot of gross value of 2,700 calories was 
jaintained. Search was made for in- 
‘oqtions of periodic rhythm in physio- 
‘vie activity. On the whole, indica- 
as was found of a heightening in the 

» jntermenstrual period, and a 


i} 


late 


eee) 


., reason to think that the fundamental 
shysiologic rhythm in women is such 
at affect, either considerably or con- 
tantly, the quantity or quality of their 
‘ndustrial work. The depression noted 
sof no greater magnitude than fre- 
quently oceurs accidentally. 

~The combined results of the two 
sydies are in support of other recent 
work which suggests that undue im- 
portance has been ascribed to the effect 
of the menstrual eyele on working ca- 
pacity. -——E.. L. C. 


Two Sruptrs ON Hours or Work. 
live-Hour SPELLS FOR WoMEN, 
with REFERENCE TO Rest PAUSEs. 
Hl, M. Vernon, M.D. Vernon, and I. 
Lorrain-Smith. Indust. Fatique Res. 
Board, Rep. No. 47, pp. 1-16. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1928. 

(I. Tie Two-Surrt SystTeM IN CEr- 
rAlN Factories. M. Smith and M.D. 
Lbid., pp. 17-80. 

Five Hour Spells —At a large num- 
ver of factories in Great Britain it is 
Customary to work for continuous spells 

four and three-quarters or five 
sours’ duration, and the introduction 
‘' 4 compulsory rest pause is under 
“onsideration. Such a rest pause is 
‘sable for physiologie reasons, for 
' was found that at three factories 
workers took thirty-two to fifty- 
iinutes, on an average, to get 

home to factory, and many of 
took over an hour. Hence, they 


| 


Ae 


r ETON. 


+, 
‘) 


would have to go for from five and one- 
half to six hours without any food. 
A rest pause is advantageous for psycho- 
logic reasons, as it affords a weleome 
change from monotonous work. 

Evidence supporting these views 
was obtained by comparing the labor 
turnover at three similar factories, simi- 
larly situated. At one of them, fif- 
teen-minute rest pauses were allowed, 
both morning and afternoon; at another, 
three-minute rests; and at the third, no 
rests at all. The annual turnover was 
25, 42, and 94 per cent. respectively. 

The effect of rest pauses on output 
was investigated at fourteen factories, 
where handwork such as packing, la- 
beling, shoemaking, and handkerchief 
folding were performed, and it was 
found that, immediately after the in- 
troduction of a rest, the output im- 
proved 3 per cent. on an average, and 
later on, 6 percent. No definite effect 
on the health of the workers could be 
traced to the introduction of rests. 

In certain industrial processes, such 
as those met with in the manufacture 
of chocolates and of biscuits, it is found 
that the introduction of a compulsory 
rest at a fixed time would lead to a 
considerably greater loss of time than 
that represented by the actual dura. 
tion of the rest. Such extra delay 
could, however, be avoided by hav- 
ing the workers take their rests at differ- 
ent times, convenient to the manage- 
ment, or by the employment of tem- 
porary substitutes. It is suggested 
that the most suitable duration fora 
rest pause is ten minutes. 

Two-Shift System.—The  employ- 
ment of women and young persons over 
16 years of age on two shifts of not 
more than eight hours each between 
the hours of 6 a.m. and 10 P.M. is 
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allowed by special permit from the 
British government department, the 
Home Office. In 1925 and 1926, how- 
ever, not more than 4,000 persons were 
employed regularly on shift work. The 
working of this system was studied in 
detail at eight factories, distributed all 
over England, employing about 2,500 
persons on shift work. The data ob- 
tained showed that the hourly output 
averaged 12 per cent. more for the 
shift workers than for those doing 
similar work during the ordinary day- 
time hours from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.; but 
owing to the shorter weekly working 
hours of the former their weekly out- 
put was 4 per cent. lower. 

‘here was no conclusive evidence of 
a greater amount of sickness among 
shift workers than among day workers, 
though a rather larger number of cases 
of disorders of the digestive system ap- 
peared among the former. A defi- 
ciency of sleep during the week of morn- 
ing shifts was usually compensated for 
during the alternate week of afternoon 
shifts. It was found that about a 
quarter of the workers had nothing to 
eat before starting to work on the 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, 


morning shift, while a quarter did} house. 

work regularly in addition to their wor, 
at the factory. At one large factory 
absenteeism was rather greater among 
shift workers than among day Workers 
The labor turnover there was twice 9; 
great in departments which frequent) ' 
changed from shift work to day woy: 
as in departments which kept rem. 
larly to one system or the other. In 
general it was found that the workers 
liked the system to which they wep 
most accustomed, but disliked changes 
of system.—H. M. V. : 


CHILD LABOR AND THE Future, ( 
F. Zimand. New Republic, March 21. 
1928. 

A brief review of conditions with 
regard to child labor in the field oj 
legislation is given and a few statistics 
are furnished to show the _ progres 
which has been made. Problems ar 
suggested, not only in the educational 
field but also in the field of health and 
safety, which await study and solution, 
particularly relating to the employ: 
ment of older children, from 14 to 1s 
years of age.—M. C.S. 


ILLUMI- 


NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


ILLUMINATION DESIGN DATA FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL INTE- 
n1iokS: A HaNpBook For LIGHTING 
SPECIALISTS, HLECTRICAL CONTRAC- 
TORS AND DEALERS, ENGINEERS, AR- 
CHITECTS, STUDENTS, AND INSTRUC- 
tors. W. Harrison and C. E. Weitz. 
National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., Bull. 41-D, Engin. Dept., 
Sept. 15, 1927, pp. 36. 


INTENSITY OF LIGHT AND SPEED OF 
Vision STUDIED WITH SPECIAL REFER 
ENCE TO INDUSTRIAL SITUATIONS 
Part I; Part II. C. E. Ferree am 
G. Rand. Tr. Illumin. Engin. 0» 
Jan., 1927, vol. 22, pp. 79-110; May 
1928, vol. 23, pp. 507-546. 

The experiments described in 
paper were planned in ae wil 
the work of the National Researel 
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‘’s Committee on Industrial 


«ation was to study the effect of 
hanges of light intensity on the speed 
; vision, with objects of different 
: and with different coefficients of 


The text is illustrated with numerous 
eharts and figures.—M. G., P. 


Four FUNDAMENTAL FacTors_ IN 
Vjs10on. P. W. Cobb and F. K. Moss. 
Tr. Illumin. Engin. Soc., May, 1928, 
rol. 23, pp. 496-506. 

Four fundamental variables involved 
in the perception of a visual object are: 
») the size of its critical detail, (6) 
the contrast between the object and 
its background, (c) the brightness level 
to which the object is illuminated, and 
i) the time during which the image of 
the abject is allowed to rest upon the 
retina of the eye. 

These variables were studied with a 
standard test object and a uniform 
experimental method, so that “it was 
possible to alter each of the four vari- 
ables of the visual object independ- 
ently, conveniently, and by small gra- 
dations from threshold values to a point 
where further change would produce 
comparatively negligible results. The 
same group of nine observers, with one 
exception, was used throughout the ex- 
— which lasted more than a 
year and involved some one hundred 

ud fifteen thousand observations.” 

“The author concludes that it is not 
‘nough to consider intensity of illumi- 
uation; contrast—proper background 
‘nd suitable direction of the light—is 
‘Second factor of great importance to 
‘he illuminating engineer.—M. G. P. 


AIR CONDITIONING IN THE BAKING 


Inpustry. R. P. Rasmussen. Am. 
Food Jour., 1928, vol. 22, pp. 38, 58. 


ScHOOL VENTILATION. ITs EFFECT 
ON THE HEALTH OF THE Pupiu. TJ. J. 
Duffield. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Dec. 
1927, vol. 17, pp. 1226-1229. 

THE ScHOOL VENTILATION StTuDY 
IN Syracuse, N. Y. ScuHoou YEAR, 
1926-1927. T. J. Duffield. TIbid., 
March, 1928, vol. 18, pp. 326-3830. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SUN RADIATION 
AND WIND VELOCITY ON THE GAS 
ExcHANGE IN Man. W. A. Jako- 
wenko. Ztschr. f. Hyg. wu. Infek- 
tionskrankh., 1928, vol. 108, pp. 259- 
282. 

In this interesting paper, the author 
deals with the influence of climate on 
body metabolism, basing his discussion 
on experiments made at a health resort 
on the coast of the Black Sea. 

He found that the metabolism of 
men after exposure under basal con- 
ditions was sometimes higher and 
sometimes lower than before exposure, 
depending on the effective temperature 
of the air and the sun radiation. Wind 
and ultraviolet light were found to 
increase metabolism by excitation of 
the ends of the sympathetic nerves; 
whereas the radiant heat of the sun 
tended to decrease metabolism by 
stimulating the parasympathetic 
system. 

The author concludes that all health 
resorts should have such a stimulating 
climate and that places for sun baths 
should be so situated as to present no 
obstacle to the free movement of the 
air. For best results, he recommends 
a wind velocity of 2 meters per minute 
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(presumably this was meant to be 2 
meters per second), a warming radia- 
tion of not more than 1 calorie per 
square centimeter per minute, and an 
effective temperature of 14° to 17°C. 
The author foresees in future buildings 
properly equipped for controlling arti- 


ficially the effective temperature of the 
air and ultraviolet light.—W, k. 

DETERMINATION OF THE Coot, 
POWER OF THE AIR AND ITs Hycieyiec 
SIGNIFICANCE. W. Bachmann. Meg 
Welt, 1928, no. 5, p. 161. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: Work. 
MEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


SELECTED CASES OF INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
EASE. CU. Badham. Workers’ Com- 
pensation Rep., New South Wales, 
1926-1927, vol. 1, part 4. Government 
Printer, Sydney, 1928. 

Previous to the Compensation Act, 
1926, occupational diseases were speci- 
fied by schedule; now “‘injury”’ is de- 
fined to include a disease contracted 
in the course of employment. But 
diseases account for only from 2 to 3 
per cent. of the total. Silicosis is speci- 
ally exempted as it is treated sepa- 
rately under the Silicosis Act, 1920. 
Workmen have a vested interest in all 
general diseases and an acquired inter- 
est in a few, for which compensation is 
due to them. Cases are quoted to 
exhibit the functioning of medical 
boards and referees; they inelude ill- 
ness arising from exposure to (1) tolu- 
ene, amyl acetate, and lead; (2) spray 
painting—here the conditions of work 
were inspected by the board; (3) poi- 
soning from ecarbon monoxide asso- 
ciated with nitrous fumes, generated 
from blasting stone; (4) paint, where : 
painter was suspended from his oecu- 
pation on account of susceptibility to 
lead poisoning; (5) nitrous fumes caus- 
ing bronchial asthma—here also the 
work was inspected; (6) pottery dusts 
causing or aggravating bronchitis; and 
(7) flour dust in baking, claimed to 
have set up asthma; in this case un- 


usually interesting evidence is quoted, 
but the board held that proof was lack. 
ing that employment set the asthma 
spasms in action. The Silicosis Ae 
provides compensation to men in the 
county of Cumberland, where Sydney 
is situated, who are affected by sand- 
stone or quartz dust; mixtures of min- 
eral dusts fall under the general Act, 
1926. Claims are quoted of (1) a coal 
miner, decided to have tuberculosis 
not due to dust; (2) a coal miner who 
held that a strain was causative of 
chronic lung disease, exhibiting X-ray 
appearances of pneumonokoniosis with 
tuberculosis, and of cardiac disease of 
progressive nature; but the claim was 
declined; (3) a coal miner with tubercu- 
losis claiming for pneumonokoniosis, 
whose claim failed. Three interesting 
cases of nystagmus among coal miners 
and several of dermatitis are also 
quoted.—E. L. C. 


SILICOSIS AND COMPENSATION [5 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Interest attaches to compensates 
for an industrial disease on account 
the economic influence so brought 1! 
play to assist prevention. Silicoss 
on account of its insidious onse' 
chronicity tends to eseape atten! 


os 


particularly as preventive measur 
difficult to adopt. The granting ™ 
compensation, however, on &&© 
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¢ the high fatality of the disease, 
makes it more expensive to neglect 
shan to adopt prevention. The first 
steps to grant compensation in Great 
Britain were taken in 1918, when 
sowers were granted to apply schemes 
.) this and that industry in which the 
hazard exists. A scheme was forth- 
with made on the lines followed on the 
Rend for the small refractories indus- 
‘ries—with periodic medical examina- 
‘ion and power to suspend from work, 
with compensation, those affected even 
at an early stage. 

\ pause followed until 1927 when a 
scheme was applied to the metal 
grinding industries. Here no provi- 
‘on is made for periodic medical 
examinations or for suspension from 
employment; but compensation is 
granted for disablement—not neces- 
sarily total—on account of silicosis or 
of silicosis accompanied by tuber- 
culosis. 

A scheme is under consideration for 
the pottery industry, on lines recom- 
mended by a special committee. It 
promises to stand between the two 
schemes already mentioned. 

ut a sudden step has been taken in 
‘N28 to expedite progress. The proc- 
ess Of drawing up and obtaining 
acceptance of schemes proved so 
wearisomely protracted that a com- 
prehensive draft scheme has been 
sued providing for compensation 
ouly for total disablement and death, 
with no medical examinations or other 
‘upervision, The scheme is to apply 
ly where the silica hazard exists 


¥ ide 


to drilling, mining, and quarrying 
silica rock and stones, to dressing and 
carving such stones, and to crushing, 
grinding, sieving, mixing, or packing 
silica materials. Limitation of com- 
pensation to death and total disable- 
ment it is hoped will expedite the 
commencement of the scheme. Later 
on, medical arrangements may be 
drawn up to enable compensation to 
be given to cases of partial incapacity; 
such arrangements form an impor- 
tant part of prevention which, with 
regard to this disease, cannot be com- 
plete without them. Limited al- 
though the scheme is in relation to 
partial disablement, it is extensive in 
its application and_ will cover: 
masonry on sandstone and granite— 
thus influencing the building trade to 
discard these dangerous stones in 
favor of limestones, bricks, and ce- 
ment; metalliferous mining for tin 
and lead ores lying in quartzite rocks; 
driving hard headings and shaft sink- 
ing through sandstone strata in coal 
mines; quarrying road metal and 
making granite road sets; crushing 
and mixing grit for abrasive soaps 
and silica paints; making grindstones; 
building and dressing millstones; and, 
in fact, to any process where dust 
arises from chert, ganister, quartz and 
quartzite rocks, sandstone, gritstone, 
buhrstone, or granite. Only when this 
scheme has been in force for several 
years will it be possible to form any 
estimate of the extent to which sili- 
cosis is claiming its annual] toll of 
victims.— Ix. L. C. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


- AN EXPERIMENT IN OCCUPATIONAL 
‘HERAPY AND A Resuut. J. B. Mce- 


Dougall. Abstr. as follows from Tu- 
bercle, April, 1927, vol. 8, p. 301, in 
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Am. Rev. Tuberc., May, 1928, vol. 17, 
pp. 123-124. 

With the opening of the new sana- 
torium at Wooley in Northumberland 
County, England, though no special 
equipment had been provided for occu- 
pational therapy, it was early decided 
that some extra activities for patients 
could be developed. These activities 
first took the form of entertainment 
and social functions, which by reason 
of some well-staged theatricals became 
more than self-supporting. A monthly 
magazine was next added, and then a 
general store. The project now took 
the added task of furnishing permanent 
work for ex-patients. Rabbit farm- 
ing and pig raising were undertaken 
and quarters constructed for the ex- 
patients caring for this work. As a 
result of this development of occupa- 
tional activities, twenty-two  ex-pa- 
tients, of whom fifteen still remain at 
work, have been wage earners in the 
settlement. Seven left permanently, 
of whom two did not do well, but the 
others have done well since leaving. 
Those who remain may stay indefi- 
nitely and are all doing well. 


PLACING HANDICAPPED WORKERS. 
Indust. Psychol., April, 1928, vol. 3, p. 
1505. 

A brief description is given of the 
free vocational service conducted by 
the Joint mployment Bureau for the 
Disabled in New York, for the pur- 
pose of placing handicapped men and 
women in positions where they can do 
satisfactory work.—M. C. 8S. 


TRAINING OF THE ApuLr Burp 
IN GERMANY. B. Hirsch. Abstr ,, 
follows from Arch. Ophth., March, 1928 
vol. 17, p. 178, in Am. Jour, Ophth. 
May, 1928, vol. 11, p. 428. 


ly, 


This extremely interesting paper }y 
a brilliant blind author is well worthy 
of perusal. She reviews experiments 
in Germany following the war, with 
the war blinded and the industrial], 
blinded. There were 2,700 war blinded 
alone. The patients were divided into 
three groups: in the first group those 
who had excellent education, in the 
second those of fair education, and jp 
the third those with little education. 
These people were then prepared for 
occupations such as their mental train- 
ing would permit. 


The condition of the blind was great- 
ly improved by a law passed in 1919, 
and was further bettered by an amend- 
ment in 1923. One provision of this 
law was that each employer of at least 
twenty healthy people must employ 
one heavily disabled, and for each 
fifty additional at least one disabled. 
This covered private enterprises, cor- 
porations, and public institutions. An 
employer might, in lieu of employing 
such a disabled person, give him 4 
settlement and not use him in lis 
business. This greatly stimulated the 
desire on the part of the blind for train- 
ing in various vocations. 

The author also speaks of the 
shepherd dogs trained as guides 10" 
the blind. There are now 1,000 1» 
use. 


j.18 
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A Srupy or ABSENTEEISM IN A 
Group oF TEN Couulertes. [7T. M. 
Vernon, T. Bedford, and C. G. Warner. 
Indust. FPatique Res. Board, Rep. No. 
jl, pp. 62. H. M. Stationery Office, 
LY28 

Records were studied of absentecism 
lor 23,000 miners, covering periods of 
iwenty-one months to six years. 
Accidents are considered separate from 
sickness. Working environment and 
residence is correlated with absentee- 
sm; and the miner is found extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to slight variations 

cither. Arise in temperature, 
sually associated with increased depth 

‘he colliery, goes regularly with 
‘ereased absenteeism; thus time 
es ata depth of 650 feet averaged 
5 per cent., while at a depth of 


910en -¢ 
‘160 feet it came to 17 per cent. 


- 
~ 


tt 


~* 


A rise of 13°. was associated with 
a 63 per cent. increase in sickness. 
Too much air velocity was not good; 
apparently lightly elad men in-air 
eurrents become chilled, and sick- 
ness was 8) per cent. greater at a 
velocity of 260 feet per minute than at 
one of 90 feet. Similarly, aecidents 
increased steadily at velocities from 70 
fect upward, being 68 per cent. more 
numerous at a velocity of 264 fect per 
minute than at 87 feet. Accidents 
and sickness were always found to rise 
or fall together with variations in 
environment; and in both cases short 
time disablement was most sensitive 
to change. Thus minor accidents 
causing less than ten days’ disable- 
ment were 4.5 times more numerous 
at 80°F. than at 64°F .; those causing 
ten to nineteen days’ disablement were 
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2 times more numerous; those causing 
twenty to fifty-nine days’ disablement 
were 1.5 times more numerous; while 
major accidents causing over sixty 
days’ disablement were of the same 
frequency whatever the tempcrature. 
Accident frequency varied with output, 
with labor turnover, and with age, 
reaching a minimum at the age of 
30 to 39; over age 60 there was a 41 
per cent. excess in frequency and a 
100 per cent. excess in severity. 

Undue exercise was also. disad- 
vantageous; thus men who walked 
2,800 yards underground to the coal 
face showed 58 per cent. more ab- 
those who walked 
1,330 yards. Similarly, men_ living 
2.6 miles from their pit showed 80 
per cent. more voluntary absenteeism 
than those living 1.6 miles away. 
Many other interesting facts emerge; 
but the authors point to the difficulty 
surrounding their investigation and are 
cautious in determining that the rela- 
tion between correlated events is that 
of cause and effect.—E. L. C. 


sentecism than 


SICKNESS AND ABSENTEEISM, }f 
Culpin and M. Smith. Brit. Med 
Jour., July 21, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 95-95 

The results are presented of 4 pre- 
liminary study of sickness records of 
few firms having welfare and medica] 
departments. Variations were found 
from two days per worker per annum 
in one firm to eighteen days in another 
Further, records tended to clusiey 
round these extremes rather than to 
form a_ probability series. Sickness 
decreased from the beginning of March 
to the end of August, and then began 
to increase again; the increase was due 
mostly to influenza and_ respiratory 
affections. The psychologic factors in- 
fluencing minor sickness are analyzed: 
they include the type of work and its 
personal concomitants. Exclusion of 
persons temperamentally as well as 
physically unfit lessens the sickness 
rate. Many problems await solution, 
as, for instance, whether persons who 
do not stay away for trivial illnesses 
actually develop more serious illness 
than those that do.—E. L. C. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


[NpUSTRIAL CaNceRs. J.C. Bridge 
and S. A. Henry. Report of the Inter- 
national Conference on Cancer, London, 
July, 1928, held under the auspices of 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign. 
Bristol, John Wright & Sons, 1928, 
pp. 258-268. 

A useful résumé is given of knowl- 
edge regarding the distribution of 
occupational cancer in Great Britain. 
Most occupational cancers affect the 
skin and are notifiable to the Home 
They are also scheduled for 


Office. 
compensation under the following de- 


scription: “epitheliomatous cancer 0! 
ulceration of the skin due to tar, 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or paraffin, 
or any compound, product or residu: 
of any of these substances.” Infor- 
mation was first gathered concerning 
chimney sweeps, then came men €¢Ii- 
ployed in making patent fuel from 
furnace pitch and among paraffin l- 
fining workers in Scotland. Mos! 
cases, however, of occupational epithe- 
lioma are occurring among cottoh 
mule spinners; thus, out of 174 cas’ 
with forty-nine deaths in 1927, 10} 
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LOM. with thirty-one deaths occurred among 

Med. mule spinners. Mineral oil used on 
95-96. she spindles in the mule machines is 
a pre- ‘neriminated as originating these can- 


ds of g The scrotum is usually affected, 


CTS. 

nedical but other parts do suffer, and droplets 
found of oil have been detected in suspension 
annum ‘1 the air of the mule room. Statis- 
10ther, ‘ieal tables are given setting out the 
cluster situation of attack in different indus- 
lan to ‘ies and the duration of employment 
ckness of those affected. The majority of 
March eases oecur after between twenty-one 
began and fifty years of employment. ‘Tars 
is due : fom gas works, from coke ovens, and 
ratory from producer gas are all known to 
ors in- originate eaneer. Arsenic has also 
lyzed: heen blamed, especially in sheep dip. 
nd its Synthetic dyes are held to have 
on of originated certain eases of cancer of 
ell as the bladder, both in England and on 
kness the Continent. Some evidence exists 
ition, to think that women as well as men are 
} who occasionally affected by occupational 
LESses cancers, the occurrence of which can 
Iness only be avoided by substituting in- 
nocuous bodies for those known to 
have carcinogenic properties. —E. L. C. 
CLINICAL AND RADIOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF SCHNEEBERG LUNG CANCER. O. 
T Or Rostoski. Report of the International 
tar, Conference on Cancer, London, July, 
ulin, 1425, held under the auspices of the 
‘ids British Empire Cancer Campaign. 
afor- Bristol, John Wright & Sons, 1928, 

ning pp. 269-271. 
heal _ Miners’ disease” affecting — the 
rom ‘ings, which is recognized to be a 
oe malignant growth, has long been 
Tos “wown at Schneeberg in Saxony. In- 
the- ‘stigations were commenced in 1922; 
ws —_ show the air in the mines to be 
01 “acloactive. The minerals obtained 
“prised bismuth, cobalt, and 





arsenic. The dust is somewhat radio- 
active, with an arsenic content of 0.45 
per cent. Abundant growths of fungi 
are present in the mines. The miners 
experience obstinate cough with vis- 
cous sputum, and later suffer from 
dyspnea with whistling noisy breath- 
ing and emaciation leading to death. 
Certain of the miners examined dis- 
played distinct appearances of pneu- 
monokoniosis, demonstrated by 
X-rays. In addition, tumors of the 
lungs were found with glandular me- 


tastases, larger than the primary 
tumors. Notumor was found without 


pneumonokoniosis. ‘The lung tumor 
of the Schneeberg miner runs a slow 
course with a prodromal bronchial 
stage. During three and a quarter 
years, twenty-one out of 154 miners 
examined died; lung carcinoma was 
demonstrated in all of thirteen cases 
examined at autopsy, and two others 
exhibited clinical signs of growths. 
Two of the men had given up mining 
for ten and_ seventeen years, re- 
spectively, before death. ‘The author 
is uncertain which of several 
causes may be the one worthy of 
blame.—IK. L. C. 


as to 


PATHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SCHNEE- 
BERG LuNG Cancer. G. 
Report of the International Conference 
on Cancer, London, July, 1928, held 
under the auspices of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. Bristol, John 
Wright & Sons, 1928, pp. 272-274. 

Pathologic examination of twenty- 
two cases of death from lung cancer is 
reported. The one of 
small cell 
were constantly present in the bron- 
glands. 
concerned. 


Schmorl. 


condition 1s 
carcinoma. Metastases 


cervical lymph 


and 
organs 


chial 


Other were also 
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Pulmonary fibrosis was present, and 
in six of the cases tuberculosis of the 
lungs was also found. Besides the 
chief tumor, secondary primary can- 
eer was found; such multiplicity of 
primary tumors in the same individual 
is rare under other circumstances. 
The author holds that lung cancer 
occurs endemically in the workers 
employed in the Schneeberg ore mines. 
Four of the cases investigated had 
given up work on account of lung 
trouble from ten to eighteen years 
before they developed the lung cancer 
from which they died. The occupa- 
tional factor in these cases is left 
undetermined.—E. L. C. 


CANCERS IN MINERAL Orn RE- 
FINERIES. A. Scott. Report of the 
International Conference on Cancer, 
London, July, 1928, held under the 
auspices of the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign. Bristol, John Wright & 
Sons, 1928, pp. 275-279. 

The author details the various skin 
conditions seen in Scottish shale oil 
refineries. Tl irst come  comedones, 
folliculitis, pustular dermatitis, and 
erythema. These are less important 
than papular dermatitis, dermatitis 
Gen- 
erally speaking there is a warty condi- 
tion preceding malignancy; this in its 
turn may develop years after the sub- 
jects have been removed from contact 
with erude oils and paraffin. More 
than one epithelioma at one time on 
the same individual is unknown; but 
the same workman may have several 
different growths at different times. 
The cancer incidence at the oil works is 
under 0.1 per cent. per annum; 89 
eases have oecurred since Jan. 1, 1900. 
Among 30 paraffin shed men affected, 


erythematosa, and epithelioma. 


the hands, forearms, and arms Were 
concerned in 63 per cent.; among 59 
oil workers and laborers, the Scrotum 
was concerned in 58 per cent. Age. 
length of service, and _ idiosynerag, 
are the main etiologic factors, 4; 
periodic medical examinations eyery 
three months, 20 early cases wer 
detected; in each case the growth was 
excised and found to be malignant. 
In no ease has there been recurrence — 


E. L. C, 


MULE-SPINNERS’ CANcER. A. J. 
Southam. Report of the International 
Conference on Cancer, London. 
July, 1928, held under the auspices of 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign. 
Bristol, John Wright & Sons, 1928. 
pp. 280-288. 

The author, in 1922, first drew atten- 
tion to the occurrence of cancer 
among mule spinners in South Lanca- 
shire. The growth usually occurs on 
the left side of the scrotum. Over 
fifty cases occur each year. Idio- 
syncrasy and dry skin are important 
factors. A warty formation precedes 
malignancy. The lesions may _ be 
multiple. Early excision gives favor- 
able results, with prophylactic applica- 
tion of X-rays for twelve months after 
operation. In this way a tendency to 
local recrudescence may be checked. 
Cases of epithelioma of the scrotum 
have been found associated with car 
cinoma of the stomach, tonsil, and 
lung; here one malignant new growth 
does not appear to inhibit the subse- 
quent development of a second.— 


E. L. C. 


A. F. Sladden. Re- 


nce On 
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port of the International Confere | 
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auspices of the British Empire 
cancer Campaign. Bristol, John 
Wright & Sons, 1928, pp. 284-288. 

\ description is given of epithelioma 
oeurring among patent-fuel workers, 
ascribed to gas works pitch. As usual 
warts precede malignancy. The ex- 
posed skin of the arms and face is 
particularly concerned. Removal is 
_pparently not followed by recurrence, 
and metastases are rare; but other 
epithelial growths may arise elsewhere 
the same person. Early treatment 
prevents a fatal issue. Records show 
‘hat duration of exposure is the most 
mportant faetor concerned; but the 
presence of sebaceous material, by 
‘uvoring absorption of pitch dust, may 
niroduce the eareinogenie agent into 
Periodic inspection and 
prompt treatment can keep this in- 
dustrial disease at bay.—E. L. C. 


the tissues. 


OCCUPATIONAL CANCER IN Two 
BRiqvueETTE Factortes IN BandEN 
A. Teutschlaender. Re- 
porl of the International Conference on 
Cancer, London, July, 1928, held under 
‘he auspices of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. Bristol, John 
Wright & Sons, 1928, p. 289. 

‘kin affections in the briquette in- 
“usiry In Germany were supposed to 
rare; but investigation at two 
“ctories disclosed the oecurrence of 
hich warts and epitheliomas. At one 
“Clory ointment is used to protect 
“ie Tace, arms, and hands; at the other, 

VY, which dried rapidly on the skin; 

! considered _ effi- 


GERMANY). 


tter is not 


me ©, 


iCH ("ANCER IN THE NETHER- 
WwW. M. de Vries. Report of 


‘rnational Conference on Cancer, 


London, July, 1928, held under the 
auspices of the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign. Bristol, John Wright & 
Sons, 1928, pp. 290-292. 

The author reports four eases of 
‘ancer in three workmen employed at 
briquette works, and also the oeccur- 
rence of pitch poecks and papilloma 
among those employed at these works. 
Examination of four papillomatous 
tumors suggested that they also were 
malignant. <A case of carcinoma of the 
finger in a dock worker working in 
coal tar and paint is reported, and 
also a papillomatous growth in the 
middle of the chin in a coal merchant 
dealing with briquettes. These cases 
indicate that in the Netherlands also 
pitch possesses carcinogenic powers.— 


K. L. C. 


CANCER OF THE SKIN DUE TO 
Occupation. W. J. O'Donovan. [e- 
port of the International Conference on 
Cancer, London, July, 1928, held under 
the auspices of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. Bristol, John 
Wright & Sons, 1928, pp. 298-802. 

This paper is practically a digest of 
the experience gained and the cases 
seen during the last twenty years at the 
London Hospital, which is’ situated 
amidst a large industrial district. 

In cases of cancer from tar, the 
writer has obtained extremely good 
results from the use of flat} radium 
plates. He finds that they remove 
At the 


same time, the importance is pointed 


the whole of the neoplasm. 


out of keeping all persons who work 
in tar under careful observation. Sus- 
picious growths can then be removed 
early and safely in whatever part of 
the body they may occur. For a 


second cancer to form is quite com- 
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mon. During the last two decades, 
48 males and 13 females have lost their 
hands because of the presence of malig- 
nant tumors. Of the women, no par- 
ticular occupation could be inculpated. 
Of the men, 9 were tar workers and 
3, radiographers. In 13 the occupa- 
tion was not stated. 

As tar, oil, soot, arsenic, ete., gen- 
erally show so long an interval be- 
tween exposure and the oncoming of 
malignancy, O'Donovan stresses the 
importance of recording the full indus- 
He 


believes that “aectinogenie car- 


trial life history of the worker. 
also 
cinoma’ must be more frequent than 
is usually supposed, on sea and land, 
in both temperate tropical 


climates.—R. P. W. 


and 


ro 


Pui OccupaATIONAL INCIDENCE OF 
CANCER OF THE PENIS AND OF THE 
ScROTUM IN THE GENERAL PopULa- 
TION. HH. L. Kennaway. Report of 
the International Conference on Cancer, 
London, July, 1928, held under the 
auspices of the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign. Bristol, John Wright & 
Sons, 1928, pp. 803-305. 

The occupation of 921 persons who 
died from cancer of the scrotum or of 
the penis is examined. The ratio of 
the growths of the two sites is con- 
sidered. If growths of the penis are 
taken as a standard, then the sugges- 
tion is made from the facts revealed 
that 
pecially the classes who wash least and 


‘ancer of the scrotum affects es- 


are most exposed to the dust of towns; 
thus the ratio is lowest in the class of 
agricultural workers.—E. L. C. 


CANCER TO 
Z, ca, Uv, 


Report of the International 


Tue RELATION OF 
SYPHILIS AND ALCOHOLISM. 


Sle VERSO. 


Conference on Cancer, London, Jy) 


ae i 
. 


1928, held under the auspices of t} 
British Empire Cancer Cam Sainn 
Bristol, John Wright & Sons, 199; 
pp. 306-3510. 

Analysis is made of cancer death 
among males in England and Wales 
which occurred in the years 192] + 
1923. For each site for which eo. 
parison can be made, cancer mortality 
is higher than the average for the 
occupations of high syphilis mortality. 
and lower for those of low syphilis 
mortality. Cancer in the latter end 0! 
life is least associated with syphilis: 
and here the element of sheer senes- 
cence seems of increasing relative in- 
portance. High excess of cancer in 
an alcoholized population exists for 
the esophagus, but it is below average 
in such a population for the skin, lip, 
and the There 
some fall in cancer of the tongue simul- 
taneous with some fall in the d 
rate from syphilitic diseases.— r. u. ©. 


q 


stomach. has been 


SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON Occtl- 
PATIONAL Cancer. JL. Carozzi.  le- 
port of the International Conference 0! 
Cancer, London, July, 1928, held unde 
the auspices of the British Empire € a 
cer Campaign. Bristol, John Wrigit 
& Sons, 1928, pp. 311-518. 

A short review is given of knowledge 
on the question, and then a plea }s 
made for an international inquiry 1° 
obtain further information. [n this 
way, possibly, guiding principles migh 
be discovered, leading to revelation 
and detection of the injurious cara.h’ 
genic element in industries which P ; 
sent a cancer risk. The paper ! 
interest as indicating a line of inves 
gation which may be set on foot fro! 
Geneva.—l. L. C. 
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4 CLUE SUGGESTED BY OccuPA- 
TIONAL CANCERS. E. L. Collis. Re- 
nort of the International Conference on 
cancer, London, July, 1928, held under 
‘he auspices of the British Empire 
cancer Campaign. Bristol, John 
Wright & Sons, 1928, pp. 314-817. 
Caneer belongs to the group of 
diseases which depends predominantly 
on deterioration in the soil indueed by 
prolonged action of environmental in- 
Juences. Industry indicates how cer- 
tain substances can originate cancer, 
and the evidence suggests that these 
substances ean be earried about the 
body from the piace of application and 
affect other parts. These substances 
exert selective action on certain special- 
ized cells, which then react wildly with 
riotous growth. The sex differences 
with regard to the prevalence of can- 
cer by site, from the lip downward to 
the stomach, suggest that male smok- 
ing originates not less than two thou- 
sand cases annually in england and 
Wales. Stress is laid on the carcino- 
genic power of distillation products of 
organic matter, such as pitch, soot, tar, 
and tobacco smoke. The point is made 
that cancer has been on the increase 
during the coal age, and that possibly 
there may be some relation of cause 
and efiect between the two.—E. L. C. 


STATISTICS OF OccUPATIONAL CAN- 
CER. FI’. L. Hoffman. Report of the 
[nternational Conference on Cancer, 
London, July, 1928, held under the 
duspwes of the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign. Bristol, John Wright & 
Sons, 1928, pp. 318-322. 

The author considers occupational 
nortality statisties for England and 
Wales, and also certain others which he 
has himself gathered in America. He 


notes that nearly all occupations of ex- 
cessive skin cancer mortality also pos- 
sess a cancer mortality from other sites 
in excess of the average. He reports 
the occurrence of a few cases of mule 
spinners’ cancer in the United States; 
but feels uncertain whether they origi- 
nated in that country. The duration 
of trade life in a number of employ- 
ments is usually shorter than in Iong- 
land and on the Continent; hence ex- 
posure to harmful conditions is for a 
shorter period, and the occupational 
origin of any trouble is less easy to 
trace. A note is made that out of 
some 2,000 death certificates of lead 
workers in the United States, no case 
of malignant tumors occurred. But 
the author goes on to point out that 
the mortality rates for painters show 
no material effect of lead as an in- 
hibiting factor against cancer; the sub- 
ject calls for further research.— i. L. C. 


OccUPATIONAL CANCER OF MULE- 
SPINNERS. A. //. Southam. Brit. 
Med. Jour., Sept. 8, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 
437-438. 

The occurrence of epithelioma of the 
scrotum among cotton mule spinners 
was first recorded in 1922. ‘The cases 
occur usually in men aged over 50 who 
have worked in the mills rarely less 
than ten years. ‘The growth is usually 
scrotal, but 25 per cent. occur on the 
skin elsewhere. Approximately 2.5 
per 1,000 mule spinners develop the 
disease. It is ascribed to contact with 
clothes soiled with lubricating oil. 
First, a warty plaque appears; then 
comes secondary round-celled  infil- 
tration of the underlying corium; later 
the demarcation of the epithelium is 
broken and a prickle cell carcinoma 
develops. Glandular infection and ul- 
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ceration follow. In its early stage the 
condition is favorable for surgical ex- 
cision, with prophylactic application of 
X-rays for twelve months after. Prog- 
nosis is good so long as glandular in- 
fection has not occurred. A tendency 
is noted for second malignant growth 
elsewhere in the body to develop asso- 
ciated with these skin epitheliomas. 
Medical supervision to detect early 
signs and prompt treatment is strongly 
advised.—E. L. C. 


MULE-SPINNDRS’ CANcER. F. L. 
Hoffman. U. S. Month. Labor Rev., 
Sept., 1928, vol. 27, pp. 457-475. 

Hoffman reviews the theories ad- 
vanced by Leitch, Robertson, Par- 
menter, and others with regard to the 
causation of cancer of the scrotum 
among mule spinners. Contrary to 
previous assumptions, he points to the 
oecurrence of this disease in the United 
States, where, during 1926, a total of 
33 deaths from cancer of the serotum 
were reported, of which 6 occurred 
among textile workers, 3 of whom were 
mule spinners. Further investigation 
revealed the fact that of these 6 textile 
workers, 4 were born in England and 2 
in Canada, which suggests the prob- 
ability that the disease was not con- 
tracted in the United States. 

The difficulty of securing statistical 
evidence as to the prevalence and dis- 
tribution of this disease is due to the 
fact that neither in England and Wales 
nor in the United States are the mor- 
tality statistics so arranged that they 
show localizations of cancers in rela- 
tion to occupation and in the United 
States no analysis is made of the oecu- 
pational distribution of deaths from 
different forms of cancer. 

In spite of the controversial nature 


of the findings at this time, it is geno». 
ally agreed that further research jnj, 
the constituents of the minera] oil 
used for lubricating the spindles an¢ 
their possible relation to the develop. 
ment of cancer of the scrotum is ¢p. 
sirable. It is also agreed that mortal. 
ity from the disease can be greatly re. 
duced by better standards of personal 
hygiene and by frequent medica] jp. 
spection, which will make possible the 
early detection of the disease in its non- 


malignant manifestations.—M. G, P. 


Tar CANCER IN Man.  L. Lax 
zarint. Abstr. as follows from Gazz. d 
osp., April 22, 1928, vol. 49, p. 485, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 4, 1928, 
vol. 91, p. 360. 

Tar cancer as an industrial hazard 
was first reported in the Italian litera- 
ture in 1926. Lazzarini reports a case 
occurring in a man, aged 67, who had 
been employed for many years in the 
distillation of tar. The patient was 
often burned on the forearms and hands 
by particles of boiling tar. In Octo- 
ber, 1926, he developed a swelling on 
the back of his hand, which he attrib- 
uted to a lesion produced by a rusty 
nail. On its becoming ulcerous, the 
patient applied zine oxide ointment, 
but without avail. The ulceration was 
elliptical in shape, the larger diameter 
being about 8 em. The margins were 
raised above the surrounding skin, and 
the appearance was that of a crater. 
The base of the ulceration had a fatty 
appearance and, when rubbed with 
gauze, did not bleed. The mass Wa 
movable and involved only the ski. 
The clinical diagnosis was: precanec! 
ous dermatosis due to tar. May 21, 
1927, the tumor was removed under 
local anesthesia. Recovery was Bom 
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mal and, during the six months since 
she operation, no complications have 
arisen. The histologie findings were: 
spinocellular epithelioma.—Kk. R. D. 


“Ip Lorposis” INMan. fH. Schridde. 
Abstr. as follows from Klin. Wehnschr., 
Varch 25, 1928, vol. 7, p. 582, in Jour. 
4m. Med. Assn., June 2, 1928, vol. 90, 
D. ]So6. 

In the Jungs of a few workers in 
sandstone quarries and in coal mines, 
Schridde has seen a condition similar 
histologically to keloid formation in 
‘he skin. The same condition was 
seen in one ease at the base of the 
‘ongue, in the sear of a wound received 
during operation on the tonsils. Simi- 
lar histologie changes were discovered 
nseven of 232 gastric ulcers. He con- 
cludes that keloid of the skin and of the 
‘tongue, chalicosis, anthracochalicosis 
and callous uleer of the stomach repre- 
sent a similar, peculiar disease of the 
connective tissue, which he ealls ke- 
oidosis. For the development of this 
disease a congenital predisposition of 
ie connective tissue is necessary. It 
hmains to be investigated whether a 
person with keloidosis in one organ is 
predisposed to its development in 
another organ.—K. R. D. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


_ ACCIDENTS AND HeEarT DISEASE: 
‘ROM INSURANCE CoMPANY’s POINT 
oF Virw. G. Gleason. Am. Heart 
Jour., June, 1928, vol. 3, p. 526. 

dem: Irom Court’s Point OF 
MEW. FP. J. Donahue. Ibid., p. 532. 


Y 


‘FFECTS OF ACCIDENTS ON CARDIAC 
W.I. Clark. Abstr. as 
/"S Jrom Am. Heart Jour., June, 


, “PLOYRES. 


1928, vol. 3, p. 539, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Aug. 11, 1928, vol. 91, p. 424. 
To the question, does accident, ma- 
jor or minor, as a rule, affect the func- 
tion of a diseased heart, Clark answers 
“no.” Asa rule, the diseased heart is 
unaffected by accident, but in a cer- 
tain number of cases the exception 
occurs, especially in older workers, who 
have cardiac disease, or in the ease of 
those who are on the edge of heart fail- 
ure. In these cases, following an ac- 
cident, the heart may show signs of 
failure, which persists and progresses. 
There does not appear to be any special 
type of accident, which is invariably 
followed by heart weakness and failure. 
There is some evidence that patients 
with severe burns may develop myo- 
carditis, but the few cases mentioned 
are not sufficient evidence.—Ix. R. D. 


Heart STRAIN IN ITS INDUSTRIAL 
Aspects. MM. H. Kahn and S. Kahn. 
Abstr. as follows from Am. Heart Jour., 
June, 1928, vol. 3, p. 546, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Aug. 11, 1928, vol. 91, p. 
424. 

Six cases are presented by the Kahns 
in which cardiac symptoms developed 
following sudden strenuous effort in 
the course of occupation. More than 
twenty cases of a similar nature have 
been observed. The persistence of the 
complaints and the disability suggest 
the development of some organic 
change in the heart or aorta the nature 
of which, because of the lack of patho- 
logic evidence in these cases, can only 
be surmised. ‘This imposes a more 
limited and definite significance to the 
term “heart strain” from an industrial 
standpoint. Criteria are offered for 
the appraisal of such cases as regards 
their compensation aspects.—Kk. R. D. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


FATAL POISONING PROBABLY DUE 
TO ARSENIURETTED HyproGEN. La- 
borde. Abstr. as follows from Soc. de 
méd. légale de Paris, Nov. 14, 1927, in 
Ann. dhyg., May, 1928, N. S. vol. 
4, pp. 800-801. 

Two workmen who had to clean out 
a tank containing sulphuric acid and 
sludge were apparently exposed to ar- 
seniuretted hydrogen. The men had 
been working for only twenty minutes. 
One said he felt ill; he went home, and 
died of acute edema of the lungs in 
forty-eight hours. The second de- 
veloped bronchitis and gastro-intesti- 
nal trouble. in searching for a cause 
of poisoning, the sulphurie acid was 
found to contain 1 part of arsenic per 
thousand; this metal was recovered 
from the viscera of the deceased. As 
neither of the men had been taking any 
medicine containing arsenic, the au- 
thor holds that the sulphuric acid in 
the tank, acting on the sludge, gener- 


ated arseniuretted hydrogen. Once 
this gets into the lungs it is trans- 
formed into arsenious acid which 


‘auses considerable blood destruction. 
—BFH. L. C. 


BENZOL POISONING AS A POSSIBLE 
HAZARD IN CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
J. J. Bloomfield. U.S. Pub. Health 
Rep., July 20, 1928, vol. 43, pp. 1895- 
1897. 

Blood examinations of the workers 
exposed to benzol vapor in the chemi- 
eal laboratories visited by the writer 
did not show an abnormal white blood 
cell count. However, the blood of 
three of the men showed a departure in 


the relationship between the varioy: 
types of white blood cells. Such ; 
blood picture, coupled with a defini: 
exposure to solvent vapors of a ¢op. 
centration considered toxic, according 
to present day standards, tends to jp. 
dicate that the possibility of benzo 
poisoning in chemical 
must be considered. 
Many industrial plants still use hen. 
zol, since the claim is made that the 
cost of suitable substitute solvents is 
prohibitive. Certain chemical labora- 
tories use a sufficient amount of benzol 
to be considered as a potential hazard, 
but not enough of this solvent is util- 
ized to justify its retention on the 
above claim. It is felt that in practi- 
eally all chemical laboratories benzol 
could be replaced by some solvent 
known to be less toxie, such as toluol, 
xylol, or Hiflash naphtha. 
mended at this time that in case th 
use of benzol in chemical laboratories is 
continued, it should be confined to th 
testing of materials only, and should 
not be employed as a cleansing agent. 
Also, in order to detect incipient be- 
zol poisoning at a stage when its eliects 
can be minimized, all laboratory work 
ers exposed to benzol fumes should be 
given a thorough medical examination 
before employment, and should | 
reexamined, with systematic bloot 
counts, once every month or two th re 
after. | pice 


laboratories 


it 1s recom- 


Any worker whose blood pi 
ture, on reexamination, shows 4 markt d 
departure from the normal (obtaine: 
from a previous examination) shot 
be promptly excluded from be 


nZV 


exposure 
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Cyronic CARBON MoNoxIpeE Pot- 
J.C. S. Battley. Canadian 
}, vol. 19, 


SONING. 


ved. Assn. Jour., Aug., 19.2% 
p. 157. 


Lyap POISONING AS AN OccuUPA- 
rjoxaL DisHASE. Langelez. Bruz- 
Nes Méd., 1928, vol. 8, pp. 1579-1586. 

This article is teond by the Chief of 
‘he Industrial Medical Service in order 
‘o help doctors in carrying out their 
duties connected with the extension of 
the Compensation Acts in Belgium to 
certain industrial diseases, including 
lead poisoning. The usual accepted 
sens and symptoms of lead poisoning 


are reviewed, and fairly stated, with 
special attention directed toward the 
blood condition and the presence of 
basophil red corpuscles. The author 
considers these an effort of the hemato- 
poietic system to replace poisoned red 
cells rather than as degenerated cells. 
Somewhat unfortunately he ascribes 
lead poisoning to absorption through 
the skin, then through the digestion, 
and only lastly by the lungs; in fact 
inhalation of lead dust is of course the 
chief cause, and the skin, in occupa- 
tion, may be entirely neglected as a 
portal of entry.—It. L. C. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


ANTHRACOSIS AND PULMONARY TU- 
T. Wedekind. Abstr. as 
follows from Klin. Wehnschr., May 
§. 1928, vol. 7, p. 890, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., July 21, 1928, vol. 91, p. 


7 / 


BERCULOSIS. 


in a series of experiments on rab- 
bits, Wedekind sueceeded in producing 
healing of tuberculosis of fatal type by 
intravenous injection of a suspension 
oi coal dust. His theory is that irri- 
tation of the cells of the vascular endo- 
thelium by the particles of coal gave 
rise tO migration of large numbers of 
phagocytes into the lung  tissue.— 
K.R. D. 


Tne ImMepratrE DraGnosis oF PUL- 
MONARY ASBESTOSIS AT NECROPSY. 
M. J. Stewart. Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 

» 1928, vol. “, p. 009. 

Juice from lungs fibrosed by asbes- 
‘os dust exhibits under the microscope 
‘s of the “brown bodies” charac- 
veristic of this disease. Subsequent 

‘stologic examination revealed them 

pecially within catarrhal alveoli bor- 
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oO 
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dering on fibrotic areas, and, in smaller 
numbers, within the fibrotic patches. 
These bodies have been described only 
in asbestosis. In this case the worker, 
a woman, aged 34, had made asbestos 
mattresses for sixteen years; but had 
not worked for two years before death. 
Both lungs were fibrosed and anthra- 
cotic.—E. L. C. 

PutmMonary AspBestosis. JV. £&. 
Cooke. Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 29,1928, 
vol. 2, p. 589. 

The writer counters Stewart’s sug- 
gestions (vide supra) that the “curious” 
bodies found in lungs exposed during 
life to asbestos dust are (a) diagnostic 
of asbestosis, (b) derivatives of as- 
bestos, and (c) not vegetable in origin. 
These bodies do not exist in asbestos 
and cannot be produced by chemical 
means from asbestos. But organisms 
incubated with a colloidal solution of 
asbestos change in appearance and 
may, it is thought, be made to re- 
semble the curious bodies. The inves- 
tigation, as yet, isincomplete.—E. L. C. 
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PNEUMONOKONIOSIS FROM SAND- 
BLASTING. HK. v. Miller. Abstr. as 
jollows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehygq., 
May, 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 148-150, in 
Bull. IHyg., Nov., 1928, vol. 3, pp. 953- 
954. 

The Director of the Tuberculosis 
Dispensary at Schwetzingen, Baden, in 
consequence of some cases of silicosis 
from sandblasting which had come be- 
fore him, proceeded to the detailed 
examination of 26 men thus employed. 
The findings were surprisingly bad. 
Thus in 16 pronounced X-ray appear- 
In 2 of these tu- 
bereulosis and pneumonokoniosis were 
found; in 2 tuberculosis without special 
signs of silicosis; and in 10 pneumo- 
nokoniosis, 7 of which had changes of 
frightful severity and extent. 

‘the time of exposure to the effects 
of the dust was in all relatively short— 
in one 8 years, in another 6, in two it 
was 4 years, in one 3 years, and in all 
the others under 3 years. The older 
the workers were, the more marked 
was the evidence of injury. This 
point has a practical bearing as it 
suggests exclusion of old men from 
the work. 

Details as to symptoms present are 
given of several cases. Surprise is 
expressed by the author that the men 
should have continued at the work and 
attributes it to the high wages received. 

Physical signs, even when X-ray 
examination showed marked changes, 
were comparatively slight. Bronchit- 
ic sounds were often absent. Chest 
expansion was very poor. 

In severe cases the X-ray appear- 
ances showed both lungs everywhere 
permeated by a network of shadows. 
In other cases the shadows involved 


anees were shown. 


only certain portions of the fields 
the middle lobe or infraclaviculay por- 
tions. 

Four of the twenty-six workers 
quickly succumbed. Four who wey 
examined one-half to three-quarte 
of a year later showed very great oy. 
tension of the pneumonokoniotip 
changes. 

Reference is made to rapid appear. 
ance of symptoms even in premises 
where preventive measures seemed 
thorough. He considers there is no 
justification for treating lead poison- 
ing as an occupational disease [presun- 
ably for purposes of compensation! 
while neglecting to treat silicosis in 
the same way. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND SILicosis. Re- 
PORT FOR 1927 ON PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS IN THE 
CounTy OF LANCASTER, ENGLAND. 
1928, pp. 40-46. 

A useful résumé is given of presen’ 
knowledge with regard to silicosis and 
its relation to dust inhalation. The 
value of the article is greatly increase 
by thirty-three well-reproduced skia- 
grams. Although silicosis is not 
important occupational disease in Lan- 
eashire, the fact is noted that males in 
the coal mining areas experience m0! 
pulmonary tuberculosis than elsewher 
in the County; a fact which may |) 
due to exposure to rock dust whi 
road making in the coal mines. 1% 
perience has been gathered iro’ 
miners returning home from work #! 
the gold mines of South Africa aft 
developing silicosis. These men 


kept under observation in order 
report upon their compensation rg! 
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CoNTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE 
op THE ROENTGENOLOGICAL APPEAR- 
cr or Srucosis. &. C. Ohman. 
A ‘a radiol., July, 1928, vol. 9, pp. 266- 
SO. 

“The facts presented are based on 
‘he cases of sixty-nine natives return- 
ne home to Finland after years of 
work in metalliferous mines abroad. 
The findings of X-ray research are di- 
vided into four groups: enlarged hilum 
structure; increased linear structure; 
small-mottled structure; and big-mot- 
‘led strueture. The shadows charac- 
‘eristie of these groups are not exclu- 
sive, but may be present together in 
varying degrees. No one picture can 
be declared distinetive of silicosis; but 
‘he general character of the lung struc- 
ture must determine diagnosis. Other 
pathologie conditions, although less 
frequently, may throw similar shadows 
to \-ray examination. The points to 
be relied on for differential diagnosis 
are discussed at length. Abnormal 
shadows may remain unchanged for a 
ong period of years after cessation of 
exposure to dust unless tuberculosis 
supervenes. <A fairly close relation 


rn 


i 


was lound between the amount of 
dyspnea present and the extent of X- 
ray shadow. <A series of sixteen good 
radiographs is excellently reproduced. 
KE. L. C. 


VALUE OF INERT GAS AS A PREVEN- 
IVE OF Dust ExpLosions In Grinp- 
ING E.QuipMeNT. H.R. Brown. Abstr. 
jollows from U.S. Dept. Agric. Tech. 
Bull. 74, June, 1928, in Brit. Chem. 
‘ir, B., Suppl. to Jour. Soc. Chem. 
hdust., Sept. 14, 1928, vol. 47, p. 657. 

Results of experiments in grinding 
it hulls on a seale comparable with 


'strial conditions and in a plant so 


designed that the atmosphere might 
be controlled by the admission of 
carbon dioxide (boiler flue gas) showed 
that no ignition of dust occurred in the 
mill when the oxygen content of the 
atmosphere was below 15 per cent., the 
ignition agent being an electric are. 
Under varying industrial conditions of 
grinding a 12 per cent. oxygen content 
is considered completely safe. The 
use of an inert gas, e.g., carbon diox- 
ide, is considered valuable not only in 
preventing dust explosions wherever 
an explosion hazard exists, but also for 
fire-extinguishing purposes, since no 
injury is caused to plant or materials 
as is usually experienced with other 
methods of fire extinction. 


SPONTANEOUS ILECTRIFICATION IN 
Dust CLoups (with SpeciAL REFErR- 
ENCE TO CoAL Dust Cuioups). S. C. 
Blacktin. Safety in Mines Res. Board 
Paper No. 43. H. M.. Stationery 
Office, 1928. 

Although knowledge regarding mine 
explosions has been greatly advanced, 
the cause of several such explosions 
remains a mystery, and it becomes 
necessary to explore all possible sources 
of initiation. Among these is the 
question whether the _ self-electrifica- 
tion of a dust cloud can give rise to 
dangerous electric sparking such as 
might ignite fire damp or coal dust, 
and the first stage of an investigation 
of this problem forms the subject. of 
this paper. 

The research, so far, has shown 
conclusively that electricity is gener- 
ated in coal dust clouds raised in a 
current of air; that the quantity of 
electricity generated increases with the 


speed of the air current and with the 
weight of dust used, and varies with 
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the sample of coal; and that sparks 
may be obtained from the charges so 
generated. Whether the igniting power 
of these sparks is sufficient to initiate 
a gaseous or a coal dust explosion is 
now being examined. 


Tue EstTrMaTION OF Dust IN MINE 
AIR ON THE WITWATERSRAND. J. 
Boyd. Jour. So. African Inst. Eng., 
Feb., 1928, vol. 26, pp. 142-160. 

This excellent article reviews the 
various steps taken to determine the 
dust present in mine air. First came 
eravimetrie methods, of which the 
sugar tube and the Palmer apparatus 
are examples. The sugar tube used 
on the Rand eatches dust by aspirat- 
ing air through long narrow tubes con- 
taining particles of pure sugar which 
is subsequently dissolved and filtered. 
Next when the need for estimating the 
number of very fine particles was 
recognized, microscopic counting was 
caught by 
making the air sample impinge through 
a jet on to a glass slide covered with 
an adhesive. The circular konimeter 
followed, where the slide revolves un- 
der the jet and as many as sixty spots 
ean be taken on one slide. Then the 
adhesive was discarded, as the particles 
were found to adhere firmly to the 
slide without it. This idea was de- 
veloped by Owens. All particles, ex- 
cept black carbon which hides others, 
look alike under the microscope; but 
slides may be immersed in dilute hy- 
drochlorie acid and washed in distilled 
water when carbon particles are carried 
off and soluble particles removed, leav- 
ing only fine silica, bright and clear. 
After this acid treatment the silica 
particles seem to be even more numer- 


ised; here the particles are 


ous than before. Reference is alg, 
made to the Drinker dust apparaty; 
and to electric precipitation methods 

An account is given of how dus 
determination has stimulated dust py. 
vention, so that, whereas in 1915 the 
average of all samples gave 4.9 mg, 
of dust per cubic meter of air, in 1997 
the average had fallen to 1.4 mg. 

The article contains twenty-six jllus. 
trations and a number of statistica] 
tables. The opinion is expressed that 
no method of dust estimation is abso- 
lutely accurate; each is only relative 
to itself, and gives results by which 
progress in dust prevention can be 
measured.—E. L. C. 


THE HEALTH OF WORKERSIN Dusty 
Trapves. I. Heatty or Workers IN 
A PORTLAND CEMENT PLANT. JL. R. 
Thompson, D. K. Brundage, A. EL. 
Russell, and J. J. Bloomfield. U.S. 
Pub. Health Bull. No. 176, April, 1928, 
pp. 158. 

“This bulletin is the first of a series 
dealing with the health of workers in 
dusty trades.” In this study, an at- 
tempt has been made to utilize indus- 
trial morbidity statistics and the in- 
formation gained from physical exami- 
nations of sample groups of employees 
and, more particularly, “by observing 
groups of workers for a considerable 
period of time [three years], to learn 
something of the character and sevel- 
ity of the sickness they experienced, 
and, where possible, to correlate such 
illnesses with occupational envyiron- 
ment.” Particular attention was paid 


to atmospheric conditions, especially 
dustiness. 

“At the present time the cemet! 
industry in the United States employs 
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about 42,000 men in 148 manufactur- 
‘yo establishments, representing an in- 
tment of more than $500,000,000.” 

“From February 6, 1922, to Febru- 
ayy 1, 1925, a record was kept of all 
absences from work among employees 
ofa cement works in one of the South 
\tlantie States, and an attempt was 
made to ascertain the cause of each 
absence which lasted two consecutive 
working days or longer.’’ 

“4 general physical examination was 
viven nearly every person on the com- 
yany’s pay roll during the period of 
‘he study, and a considerable propor- 
‘ion of the personnel underwent two 
such examinations. In addition, any 
person suspected of having a chronic 
respiratory disease was given a special 
examination of the chest. . . . . X- 
ray films were made of the chests of 
employees representing different occu- 
pational groups and a different num- 
ber of years in the industry.” 

Dust determinations — included 
chemical and petrographic analyses at 
diflerent stages of the process and de- 
terminations of the dust concentra- 
‘ious in the air breathed. The dust 
contained about 62 per cent. of lime 
and about 22 per cent. of silica; the 
ree silica (as quartz) varied from 
out 65 to 1 per cent. 

The frequeney of disability from 
respiratory diseases was about double 
u it of the employees of eleven manu- 
‘acturing establishments in relatively 
uon-dusty industries. | Considering 
bronchitis, influenza, and grip 

ohe group, disability among the 
“lent workers was about 2.8 times 
~——e of a large group of rubber workers. 
iseases of the skin were about 5 

°S as frequent, and diseases of the 


o | 


? 
(COVE TS 


eyes, ears, pharynx, tonsils, and rheu- 
matism were 3 times as frequent 
among the cement workers as among 
the rubber workers. The rate for dis- 
eases of the digestive system was ap- 
proximately twice that shown by the 
rubber workers. The age distribution 
of the men on the two payrolls was 
practically the same. 

‘“‘As compared with a large group of 
employees representing miscellaneous 
industries. the frequency of respiratory 
diseases causing absence from work 
for more than one week was approxi- 
mately twice as high among the ce- 
ment workers.” This in general cor- 
roborates evidence from the morbidity 
statistics among cement and lime 
workers in Leipzig, Germany. 

An interesting process of self-elimi- 
nation of those especially susceptible 
to respiratory disease was observed; 
for those who quit the company dur- 
ing the period of the study showed a 
68 per cent. higher rate of respira- 
tory illness than those who remained. 
rm, the cement workers who had 
been in the industry more than eight 
years showed consistently lower vital 
capacity readings than men of less than 
two years’ service, age being taken 
into account. .. . . Of the 570 
workers examined, 21, or 5.7 per cent, 
were diagnosed as either positive or 
suspected cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis.”’ 

X-ray films of the chests of 53 em- 
ployees indicated that the earliest case 
of pneumonokoniosis appeared after 
about three years’ exposure to cement 
dust. Of these 53 men, 37 had been 
in the industry more than three years; 
of these 37 men, 15 showed evidences 
of pneumonokoniosis and 3 of the 15 
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had tuberculosis as well. The authors 
emphasize the fact that, although the 
X-ray pictures indicated a fibrotic con- 
dition of the lungs, the clinical symp- 
toms found in ordinary pneumono- 
koniosis (silicosis) were absent. They 
say in part that “‘. . it is not believed 
that we are justified at the present 
time in attempting to interpret the X- 
ray findings in one dusty industry in 
the same terms which would be used 
in regard to another in which the dusts 
are of an entirely different chemical 
composition.” 

“As a tentative standard [of permis- 
sible dustiness] for the cement indus- 
try, an upper limit may probably be 
found between ten and twenty million 
particles of dust, of less than 10 mi- 
crons in longest dimension, per cubic 
foot of air.’ In this, as in the other 
recent dust studies by the United 
States Public Health Service, samples 
were taken by the impinger method. 
This proposed standard applies only 
to samples so taken and would have to 
be modified if any other method were 
used. 

In the abstracter’s opinion, this bul- 
letin of 138 pages, with tables, charts, 
X-ray photographs, clinical diagnoses, 
and the like, sets a standard for future 


work of this character in the Unite 
States.—P. D. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE §orr; 
Arrican InsTrTuTE FoR Mepicar fy. 
SEARCH FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3jg) 
DrcEeMBER, 1927. Dept. Indust. Hy. 
pp. 28-31. Johannesburg, 1928. 

Asbestos dust experimentally jp. 
duced in animals similar changes ty 
those seen in workers; but it took longey 
to produce definite lesions than did 
the dust of erystalline silica. Amor- 
phous silica dust set up fibrosis out of 
proportion to the dust present, thus 
suggesting that it is more readily solu- 
ble than other forms of silica. Dus 
cells appear to aggregate, forming 
ragged linings to the alveoli which go 
on to develop fibrotic changes, but 
some of the cell aggregates break up 
and disappear. Further work on dust 
estimation and elimination has been 
carried out by gravimetric suspension. 
Systematic work on the tuberculin 
reaction of native mine laborers is in 
progress; so far only one death from 
tuberculosis has occurred among those 
who gave a positive reaction. Clini- 
cally it does not seem possible to recog- 
nize silicosis as opposed to excess fibro- 
sis of the lungs.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 


SEWAGE 
THREE SMOKE ABATEMENT RE- 
ports. J. B.C. Kershaw. Abstr. as 


follows from Engineer, 19.28, vol. 145, 
pp. 149-151, in Chem. Abstr., June 20, 
1928, vol. 22, p. 2256. 

A review of reports of (1) Hamburg 
Smoke Abatement for the Year 1926, 
(2) of the medical officer of health for 


DISPOSAL 


Salford, and (3) of the meteorologi¢ 
department of the County Borough 0! 
Southport for 1927.—P. D. 


CoaL TREATMENT AND ITS FFE! 
on ATMOSPHERIC PoLLuTION. J; p. 
Owens. Abstr. as follows from Fue 


Econ. Rev., 1927, vol. 6, pp. ¢? 81, i! 


J.1.H 
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chem. Abstr., July 20, 1928, vol, 22, 


1) Y 51 ° 


A review. 


IMPURITIES IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 
4. J.H. Kam. Abstr. as follows from 
Chem. Weekbl., 1928, vol. 25, pp. 298- 
x). in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 20, 1928, 


3 
rol. 22, p. 8477. 

The stack gases have been ex- 
amined in various types of factories. 
Among the more poisonous substances, 
the analysis detected hydrogen sul- 
phide, fluorine, sulphur dioxide, sul- 
phur trioxide, hydrochloric acid, 


arsenic, and arsine.—P. D. 


SANITATION ON VESSELS. W. A. 
Nicholas. Abstr. from Malayan Med. 
Jour., 1928, vol. 3, pp. 16-20, in 
Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1928, vol. 3, p. 652. 

In this article, after showing that 
the introduction of steel and steam 
have removed the dampness between 
decks held accountable for colds, 
rheumatism, and respiratory diseases, 
and that the division of the ship into 
compartments limits the dissemination 
of polluted air throughout a ship, 
gives privacy in living spaces, enables 
local heating, and limits droplet. in- 
fection though limiting natural 
through ventilation and the carrying 
capacity of the ship, the author deals 
with the present state of sanitation on 
vessels, lauding electric light, and 
"humerates sources of air pollution. 
He goes on to describe the special 
‘ficulties encountered on ships carry- 
‘ng oriental immigrants. 


MrMoraNpum Isstep BY THE MIN- 
“TRY OF HEALTH ON THE FUMIGATION 
’* SHIPS WITH HyprRoGEN CYANIDE. 


Ministry of Health, pp.?. H.M. Sta- 
tronery Office, 1928. Abstr. as follows 
in Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1928, vol. 3, p. 654. 

This memorandum is already so ex- 
tremely condensed as to be hardly ex- 
tractable if one would preserve a due 
sense of proportion. It is a distinct 
and detailed warning notice to those 
using cyanide in fumigations and deals 
with the nature and generation of hy- 
drogen cyanide gas, with precautions 
which must be observed in fumigat- 
ing, in nandling and storage of 
cyanides. 

It indicates routine preparation of 
the ship for the process and opening up 
and ventilation; also disposal of resi- 
dues. The use of gas masks, the symp- 
toms and signs of poisoning, rescue, 
first aid, and medical treatment are 
dealt with. The pamphlet closes with 
descriptions of Schifer’s method of 
artificial respiration (pictured). The 
whole constitutes a responsible officer’s 
vade mecum, would he avoid fatal 
accident. 


FUMIGATION TESTS WITH I’7THYLENE 
DICHLORIDE-CARBON ‘TETRACHLORIDE 
Mixture. L. F. Hoyt. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Indust. and Engin. Chem., 
1928, vol. 20, pp. 460-461, in Chem. 
Abstr., July 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 2632. 

Because of its low cost, ease, and 
comparative safety of application, and 
easy removal following fumigation, 
coupled with its satisfactory killing 
effect on insects when used in a dosage 
of 14 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet for 
twenty-four hours at 70°F. or higher, 
this new nonburnable ethylene di- 
chloride-carbon tetrachloride mixture 
appears to be a valuable, safe fumi- 
gant.—P. D. 
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THe PracticaAL APPLICATION OF 
Two QUALITATIVE Tests ror HCN 
IN Suip Fumication. G. C. Sherrard. 
U. S. Pub. Health Rep., April 27, 
1928, vol. 43, pp. 1016-1022. 

An account of a method which uses 
methyl orange-mercuriec chloride test 
paper and compares a two-minute 
color change against a standard. The 
test paper is fastened on a string with 
a metal clip, lowered into the hold of 
the vessel, and drawn up after two 
minutes. Interfering substances, the 
effect of high humidity, and the like 
(See also Katz, S. H., 
and Longfellow, E. 8.: Tests for Hy- 
droeyanie Acid Gas in Air. Tuis 
Jour., 1923-1924, vol. 5, p. 97.)— 
rw. 


are discussed. 


Tue YEAR’s ProGcress IN ILLUMI- 
NATION, 1927-1928. 1928 Report or 
THE COMMITTEE ON ProGREss. T7'r. 
Illumin. Engin. Soc., Sept., 1928, vol. 
23, pp. 685-858. 

A brief abstract of this excellent 
paper, or book, is unsatisfactory be- 
‘ause it can be no more than a review 
of a review. A list of eighteen books 
is given and 753 references to the litera- 
ture, as well as a good index and the 
following table of contents: 


REHABILITATION OF 


Notes ON MASSACHUSETTS Rpz- 
HABILITATION CONFERENCE. MM. E. 
P. Lowney. Occup. Therapy, Aug., 
1928, vol. 7, pp. 275-280. 

In addition to reports on the activi- 
ties of the Rehabilitation Section of 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Edueation, an interesting discussion 





Gas 

Incandescent Lamps 

Arc Lamps 

Lamps for Projection Purposes 
Street Lighting 

Other Exterior Illumination 
Interior Illumination 
Fixtures 

Photometry 

Physics 

Physiology 

Illuminating Engineering 
Books 


9, D. 


LIGHTING IN INDustRY. D.C. Jay}. 
son. Abstr. as follows from Jouy 
Franklin Inst., March, 1928, vol. 205. 
pp. 285-305, in Abstr. of Scientific ani 
Technical Publications from Masso- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, July, 
1928, no. 2, p. 24. 

Briefly outlines the technic used 
in the National Research Council’: 
investigation of illumination in the in- 
dustries, which investigation was car- 
ried on with headquarters at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and compares that technic with the 
technic of corresponding researches 
now going on in foreign countries. 
It also gives some of the results 
secured in the course of the researc! 
that are applicable to various indus- 
trial processes. 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


was held on the value of rehabilitation 
in industrial accident cases, in which 
the viewpoints of the Department © 
Industrial Accidents, the insuran® 
carrier, the industrial physician, ™ 
employer, and the American Feder 
tion of Labor were represented.— 
M. C. 8. 


J.LH 
Feb., ly. 
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INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


\forTALITY AMONG MINE NATIVEs 
1x SouTH AFRICA. Proc. Transvaal 
Mine Med. Officers’ Assn., July, 1928. 
~The value of medical supervision 
of health in the gold mines is demon- 
strated by contrasting the mortality 
experienced by natives in these mines 
with that of natives in coal mines. 
Coal mining, except for the accident 
hazard, is the world over a com- 
paratively healthy occupation. Yet 
the mortality rates per thousand were 
as follows: 


Year Collieries Gold 
Mines 

ee 13.59 9 99 
iad 4 oie wah 14.19 8.61 
I cas andy ents ates 13.25 9.05 


The data are even more remarkable 
when dissected into constituent causes 
of death. For instance, miners’ 
phthisis which originates on the gold 
mines is more than twice as prevalent 


among the coal miners: 


Vortality per 1,000 for Three Years, 1924- 
1926, among Native Miners 


Cause of Death  Collieries — 
Mines 
Pneumonia............ 3.22 2.45 
bronchopneumonia.... 0.22 0.39 
Influenza............. 1.10 0.57 
Miners’ phthisis....... 0.63 0.27 
Tuberculosis of lungs. 1.70 1.07 
Other tuberculosis.... 0.49 0.62 
Other respiratory 
a, ne 0.66 0.18 
leningitis............. 1.19 0.83 
interie fever.......... 0.46 0.50 
vsentery and diar- 
hescehendeeecons 0.32 0.26 
ases of heart and 
od vessels........ 0.92 0.43 
Diseases of liver...... 0.57 0.26 
Viher diseases........ 2.30 1.09 


In order to improve matters, recom- 
mendations are given for ameliorating 
sanitary conditions for native colliers, 
with mine medical officers as sanitary 
authorities acting with a central super- 
intendent of sanitation.—E. L. C. 


Iron Founpry Workers SHow 
Hicuest PERCENTAGE oF DEATHS 
FROM PNEUMONIA. Silatistical Bull., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
March, 1928, vol. 9, pp. 1-3. 

An analysis of the causes of death, 
by occupation, among the white male 
industrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
(covering the years 1922 to 1924) has 
disclosed an unsuspected amount. of 
pneumonia in certain occupations. 
The harmful effect of industrial en- 
vironment favoring the development 
of pneumonia is shown in the abnor- 
mally high percentage of deaths among 
the iron foundry workers, among 
whom pneumonia accounted for 15.9 
per cent. of all deaths, while only 
7.7 per cent. of the deaths among all 
occupied males were attributed to this 
eause. Not only do iron foundry 
workers have the highest percentage 
of deaths from pneumonia of any 
occupational class, but there were 
actually more deaths among them 
from this cause than from any other 
cause. 

A table is given which shows the 
percentage of deaths from pneumonia 
in the fifteen occupational classes 
having the highest figures. 
these findings it is concluded that 


From 


“three distinct types of hazards are 
closely associated with a high per- 


centage of deaths from pneumonia, 
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namely, dust, extreme heat and sudden 
variations in temperature and exposure 
to the weather. The only noteworthy 
exceptions. are the low per- 
centages of deaths found for cutlers 
and grinders, brass foundry workers 
and pottery workers, all of whom are 
exposed to the hazards which we have 
found associated with a_ high per- 
centage of deaths from pneumonia.’’— 


M. C. 5S. 


TREND OF DISABLING SICKNESS 
AMONG E7MPLOYEES OF A PuBLic UTIL- 
iry. D. K. Brundage. U. S. Pub. 
Health Rep., July 27, 1928, vol. 43, pp. 
1957-1984. 

‘This paper is the third presented in 
a study of absences on account of dis- 
ability among employees of the Edison 
Klectrie Illuminating Company of 

s0ston. 

The rate of absence from work 
from all causes of disability combined 
showed no tendency to decline during 
the eleven-year period from 1917 to 
1927. The causes of disability were 
considered under the following five 
main heads: industrial accidents, non- 
industrial aecidents, diseases of the 
respiratory system, diseases of the di- 
gestive system, and diseases other than 
those of the respiratory and digestive 
Systems. 

Disabling industrial accidents 
among the male employees showed a 
downward trend, not only in the year- 
to-year incidence of the shorter cases, 
but also in the more severe industrial 
disablements, in contrast to a station- 
ary trend in the frequency of injuries 
of nonindustrial origin. 

The two most important groups of 
diseases from the standpoint of the 


in industry, namely, diseases of ¢), 
respiratory and of the digestive gy. 
tems, which together caused 68 Der 
cent. of the disabilities during the yp. 
riod reviewed, exhibited a stations», 
trend. For all other diseases put to. 
gether in one group the result was 
much the same except in the year-to. 
year incidence of the shorter cases (opp 
day to one week) among the men. 
which was moderately downward 
Not all diseases, however, within these 
three broad disease groups showed the 
same tendency. 

The appendicitis rate increased dur- 
ing the period among both sexes, but 
this showing may have been due to 
a change in the fashion of diagno- 
sis, since a corresponding decrease oc- 
curred in certain other diseases of the 
digestive system. 

In the nonrespiratory, nondigestive 
group of diseases a marked downward 
trend is indicated in the incidence rate 
of rheumatism and the myalgias among 
either sex, and, among the males, for 
the more severe as well as for the 
shorter cases. Small numbers _pre- 
cluded observation of the trend of 
the more serious cases among the 
women. 

The experience of this group of em- 
ployees can only be considered 8s 
showing sickness tendencies, not 2 
typical or representative of the adult 
working population of the country. 
To reduce sickness among groups 0! 
industrial workers, preventive micas 
ures probably will have to be very 
definite in their application. \loney 
and effort will be wasted if spent 0! 
general principles. Success will (le- 


pend on knowledge and control ol 
factors which affect the incidence ra" 
of specific diseases.—E. O. 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF 
INspECTOR OF FACTORIES AND WorK- 


ANNUAL 


SHOPS FOR THE YEAR 1927. H/. M. 
Stationery Office, 1928, pp. 155. (Cmd. 
31/4 ) 

tt. 


Trade depression affected many of 
‘he old industries and the small saddler, 
blacksmith, and village tailor con- 
tinued to diminish in number. Per 
wird artificial silk, beet sugar, motors, 
“ecirical apparatus extended. Fac- 


lories increased again in number from 
45,41 to 147,501, and workshops 
“ecreased from 121,861 to 117,066. 
order was made fixing the grade 


A 
An 


or quality of all materials used for first 
aid equipment. The feature of the 
report is the attention directed to 
safety first methods of accident pre- 
vention; and instance after instance 1s 
quoted of excellent work done by good 
organization with safety committees 
and factory safety inspectors. Regret 
is expressed that such a paying propo- 
sition is so slow in being generally 
adopted. The granting to metal 
grinders of compensation for silicosis 
has given impulse to the substitution 
of abrasive wheels for sandstones 
throughout [ngland; simultaneously 
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risk from bursting sandstones is being 
reduced. <A code of regulations was 
made under the Lead Paint (Protec- 
tion against Poisoning) Act, 1926, to 
control house painting which now 
comes under the scope of the Factory 
Acts. During the year, 98 cases of 
lead poisoning, with 21 deaths, were 
reported among house painters, as 
compared, for all other industries, with 
249 cases with 14 deaths. The great 
severity of the house painting cases 
is a notable fact. The basie week was 
one of forty-eight. hours, although the 
legal maximum of fifty-five and a half 
in textile and sixty in nontextile 
works was occasionally used. The 
five-day week, with Saturday a holi- 
day, maintained a popularity. The 
two-shift system proved again useful 
to employers and workers. Four new 
welfare orders were made, applying 
to bakehouses, herring curing, sack 
repairing, and biscuit factories. During 
the year an industrial museum was 
opened in London; it demonstrates 
best practice with regard to safety and 
health installation in factories, and is 
serving a useful purpose as an educa- 
tional center. 

The chapter contributed by Dr. 
Bridge is of special interest. Lead 
poisoning remains under control, par- 
ticularly in the potteries, largely owing 
to the use of low solubility and lead- 
less glazes. No worker out of 554, 
medically examined, in contact with 
low solubility glaze exhibited symp- 
toms suggestive of lead poisoning. 
Lead fumes generated in shipbreaking 
caused thirty-two cases; efficient filters 
of these fumes, in respirators as part 
of a burner’s outfit, were devised, but 
their use in practice was unsatis- 
factory. Skin affections—dermatitis 


and epithelioma—increase jn impor. 
tance yearly; references are noted in 3 
separate abstract (see p. 68 of th, 
issue). Dust hazards were under " 
vestigation; and in particular a doyip, 
for capturing dust generated hy pnoy. 
matic chisels. The hearing of 191; 
cotton weavers was examined; 249 
per cent. had some deafness, Nojs: 
deafness was present in 6.7 per cent 
of all examined, and in 19.4 per een: 
of those who had worked for twenty: 
one years and over. 

Mr. Ram reports that although thp 
generation and use of electricity has 
vastly increased, the number of acci- 
dents due to it was actually less than 
fifteen years ago; a case is quoted of 
successful treatment by artificial respi- 
ration, carried on for two hours.— 


EK. L. C. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL FaTIGUE  Researce 
BoarD TO 3lst DeEcEMBER, 1927. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1928, pp. 3°. 

The extensive activities of the Board 
are summarized under three 
headings. The first deals with par 
ticular problems of wide industrial 
importance. Here, reports have been 
published bearing upon hours of work 
which indicate that the introduction 0! 
short rest pauses about the middle 0! 
a five-hour spell for women is at 
vantageous to output; no advantage 
disadvantage from the workers’ poin' 
of view was discovered in the double 
shift system, which is advantageo\s 
for economical output because it les 
sens overhead costs; another inves'* 
gation disclosed that in heavy Work 
definite rhythm spontaneously gove™™ 
alternations of rest and activi’) 
Studies of ventilation indicate that 
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plenum system compares poorly with 
other methods; the new scheme of 
adiant heating by panels establishes 
«markable uniformity of temperature 
hich is an improvement on the steep 
cortical gradient which often accom- 
panies heating by convection. Re- 
~arch has been made into vision and 
iehting which indicates that local 
ighting is inferior to general lighting 
vhether direct or semi-indirect, an 
nferiority often accentuated by glare; 
evidence points to general lighting 
which gives an illuminatoin of about 
%) foot candles at the working level 
as productive of the best results. 

A second set of activities concerns 
specific problems submitted to the 
Board by government departments 
and industrial associations. Here in- 
vestigation into sickness among cotton 
weavers, particularly in reference to 
their exposure to artificial humidity, 
has failed to establish that under the 
conditions met with in weaving sheds 
any excess of sickness is caused to the 
weavers; this result is important since 
the weavers had for many years con- 
tended that artificial humidity was in- 
jurious to health. Similar investiga- 
tions into the incidence of sickness are 
being made among card room opera- 
lives and in the printing industry. 

An important investigation was 
made into weight carrying by women, 
which brought out that the weight of 
‘he individual load should not exceed 
4) per cent. of the body weight for 
‘ontinuous and 50 per cent. of the body 
Woght for intermittent or occasional 
“arrying; in actual weights, 45 pounds 
‘about the optimum for continuous 
“arrying for an adult woman; a 30- 
pound burden is suggested for females 
6, and 40 pounds for those 


under 


between ages 16 and 18. An investi- 
gation in coal mines suggests a defi- 
nite association between depth of pit, 
with its proportionately higher tem- 
perature, and loss of time from sick- 
ness and accidents. 

A further group of studies was 
carried out in laboratories; it was 
concerned with the principles govern- 
ing muscular activity and muscular 
effort as well as with the effects of noise 
and vibration. 

The activities of the Board covera 
wide field and impinge upon many 
spheres of knowledge; it has estab- 
lished a standing organization to in- 
sure adequate consideration of all the 
problems which come under its notice. 
The way in which this organization 
has been constructed by the use of 
standing committees and special com- 
mittees is indicated. Again the Board 
points out that its work tends more 
and more to prove that the well-being 
of the worker is not only not antagonis- 
tic to production, but that, on the 
contrary, maximum production calls 
for maximum fitness.—I¢. L. C. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF SECRETARY FOR 
MINES AND OF CHIEF INSPECTOR OF 
Mines For 1927. //. M. Stationery 
Office, 1928, pp. 209. 

Economie depression overshadowed 
the coal mining industry. Many small 
and old pits closed; 23 per cent. of the 
coal got was machine mined. Me- 
chanical picks are coming into use for 
driving headings and boring shot holes. 
Activities financed from the Welfare 
Fund continued to expand, particu- 
larly with regard to the construction 
of pithead baths; in addition to ree- 
reation, convalescent homes, hospi- 
tals, and other health schemes have 
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been financed. Investigations have 
established the existence of silicosis 
among men exposed to dust of sand- 
stone and quartzite in coal mines when 
driving headings or sinking shafts. 
Slate workers, quarrymen, and stone- 
masons also get this disease. The 
question of compensation is receiving 
careful consideration. First aid organi- 
zation is being subjected to new 
regulations. A medical inspector of 
mines has been appointed to advise 
administration on all health matters 
affecting miners. 

Coal miners continue to claim an 
undue share of compensation for occu- 
pational diseases. Nystagmus, how- 
ever, shows signs of diminishing; there 
were 1,733 new cases as compared 
with 3,444 in 1925, and 3,872 in 1923. 
But cellulitis of the hand increased to 
2,280 new cases, as compared with 
1,122 in 1925, and 1,175 in 1923. 
Cellulitis of the knee numbered 2,175 
new cases, as against 2,593 in 1925 and 
2,638 in 1923. 

‘This volume contains a mass of in- 
dustrial information embodied in sixty- 
six statistical tables and portrayed in 
fifteen useful charts.—E. L. C. 


A REVIEW OF GENERAL LITERATURE 
ON INpusTRIAL ACCIDENTS, Factory 
MANAGEMENT, Hours or Work, 
FATIGUE AND Rest Periops, Licut- 
ING, HEATING, VENTILATION, AND 
SANITATION AND LITERATURE ON 
THESE SUBJECTS IN THEIR RELATION 
TO SAFETY AND PRopuctTion. M. B. 
Pressman. Library of National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
New York, 1928, pp. 43 (multigraphed). 

This is the second part of a bib- 
liography on industrial safety prepared 
for the Special Libraries Association. 


Part I contained “general refere 
on safe methods and practices 
the conservation of health in indysty, 
and Part III, which is yet to coy, 
will deal with education in safe, 
first aid in injury and illness. a) 
rehabilitation of the injured. 
ach reference is followed hy , 
brief notation or abstract.—\. (; P 
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OccUPATION AND HEALTH, fy, 
chures Nos. 109-114. Internat. Labo: 
Office, 1928. 

The subjects contained in this cover 
are: Accidents in Industry and _ thy 
Human Factor; Air: Diminished Pres. 
sure (Rarefied Air); Aldehydes; Ashes. 
Cinders; Atropine, Auramine, Auran- 
tia, Aurine; Azines, Azobenzenc, Aso- 
Triphenylmethane. With this cover, 
the subjects coming under the letter 
“A” are completed. 


OccuPATION AND HeEattu. Bro- 
chures Nos. 115-122. Internat. Labour 
Office, 1928. 

This cover contains the following 
subjects: Bakelite; Barium = (Cot- 
pounds of), Bark; Benzene Deriva- 
tives; Benzidine; Bismuth; Blood and 
Industrial Poisonings; Boatmen; bro- 
mine; Bronzing and Bronze Manu: 
facture. 


OccuPATION AND Heattu. /r- 
chures Nos. 123-128. Internat. Labour 
Office, 1928. 

The following subjects are 
tained in this cover: Candles (Mant 
facture of); Cellulose; Ferrosilicon, 
Gas-Works; Laundries; Lead. 
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cendhisbl., 1928, vol. 3, pp. 1383-135, 
Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1928, vol. 8, pp. 
032-053. 

Ry authority of the Imperial Chan- 
_Jlorthree publications on this subject 
nave been recently issued. The first 
deals with passengers, the second with 
orews, and the third with passengers 
and crews. 

The second publication lays down 
shat each seaman must have at least 
a space of 3 cu. m. except in ships that 
haye not more than 2,000 cu. m. of 
cross space When the space may be 
i;Scu.m. There must not be more 
‘han three berths one above the other. 
In large passenger ships where it is 
necessary to give inside accommoda- 


tion to the crew, each seaman must 
have 7 cu. m. of air space. Seamen 
under 18 years of age and those who 
work by artificial light are not to be 
quartered in inside accommodation. 
engineers must have separate washing 
facilities. 

The third publication lays down 
that any ship going for a long voyage 
and having a crew of more than ten 
must have a clean airy sickroom, sit- 
uated away from the living quarters, so 
that it ean be isolated in case of infee- 
tion. The doctor is required to keep 
records of any sickness on the voyage. 
Regulations are also given for the pre- 
vention of accidents in small coasting 
vessels and fishing smacks.—-A. J. C. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


\IULE-SPINNERS’ CANCER AND 
MineraL Orns. C. C. Twort and 
il. Rk. Ing. Abstr. as follows from 
Lancet, April 14, 1928, vol. 1, p. 752, 
n Bull. Hyg., Sept., 1928, vol. 3, p. 


The results obtained by the authors 
ian experimental investigation of the 
carcinogenic properties of mineral oils 
wre in close correspondence with those 
corded by Leitch. 

Specimens of the refined oils actually 
sed as lubricants of the mules in the 
‘OllOn spinning rooms were applied 
‘Wwice weekly to the skin of the backs of 
nice, ach was tested on 100 mice; 

varicties of petroleum oil were used, 

nd also shale oil, sperm oil, light 

‘“achine oil, liquid paraffin, and waste 
| irom wool and cotton mule spinning 

“chines, Applications of shale oil 
“sulted in a much larger number of 
‘Wnors than did those of the petroleum 


oils (in the proportion of 17 to 1), and, 
moreover, within a shorter period, 
A few warts appeared after the use of 
other oils, but no epitheliomas; no 
increase In carcinogenic properties was 
observed in the case of those oils 
which had 
machinery. 


passed through — the 

On fractional distillation of the 
petroleum oils, tumors developed in 
thirty-one mice treated with the heavy 
(high-boiling) fraction but in only one 
of those treated with the light (low- 
boiling) fraction. 

Attempts were made by various 
their 
substances. The — oils 


methods to free oils from 
carcinogenic 
purified by sulphuric acid produced no 
tumors, while ninety-two appeared in 
the control animals, out of a total of 
400 used. Further experiments with 


fractional distillates of the oils ex- 
tracted with sulphuric acid and with 
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oils treated with other chemical agents 
are in progress. 

Subcutaneous and _ intraperitoneal 
injections of many different oils have 


so far yielded negative results.— 
L. M. H. 


NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 


CONSTITUTIONAL Factor In Low 
MorTALITY FROM GENERAL PARALYSIS 
AMONG Actors. J. Heller. Abstr. as 
follows from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 
June 22, 1928, vol. 54, p. 1029, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 1, 1928, 
vol. 91, p. 685. 

In examining the causes of death in 
1,429 prominent actors born between 
1785 and 1870, Heller found a surpris- 
ingly low general paralysis rate (1.5 
per cent.), as compared with other 
professional groups. He suggests that 
the physical and mental constitution 
of actors and particularly the oppor- 
tunity for full and regular emotional 
expression provided in their work are 
factors in their high resistance to 
paralysis.—Kk. R. D. 


I'ITNESS OF PARALYTICS FOR CARRY- 
ING ON PROFESSIONAL WORK AFTER 
TREATMENT. W. Weygandt. Wren. 
klin. Wehnschr., July 12, 1928, vol. 
4l, p. 1015. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


THE RELATION OF AcUTE REsPIRA- 
TORY INFECTIONS TO ATMOSPHERIC 
Conpitions. C. L. Brown and G. P. 
Grabfield. New England Jour. Med., 
May 17, 1928, vol. 198, pp. 679-682. 

This is a study of the incidence of 
respiratory infections among 148 
nurses of the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston, during two five- 
month periods beginning Dec. 1, 1925, 


and Dec. 1, 1926. The ages ranged 
from 18 to 30 years, and a total of }() 
cases were reported. 

Temperature observations jn tl, 
living room of the nurses’ home and jy 
the rooms of nurses who were afflicted 
with upper respiratory infections an4 
the meteorologic data published by thy 
United States Weather Bureau wor 
charted against the incidence of thes 
infections in ten-day periods. It was 
found that upper respiratory infections 
were unusually infrequent in nurses: 
that the incidence of these infections 
correlated with the mean temperature 
in a very general way; that the recip. 
rocal correlation between this  inci- 
dence and hours of sunshine seemed 
closer; and that the closest correlation 
was between incidence and 
mean temperature accompanied by 
fall in sunshine. Contact as a factor, 
in years when no epidemic existed, 
could not be shown to exist either in 
relation to the location of the nurses 


rooms or their places of work.— 
B. A. 


rise in 


Workers MANIPULATING RvssiA\ 
Grain Contatnina Tyroglyphus far'- 
nae OF GEER EXPERIENCE ReEsPIna- 
Tory TrovusBute. Marcandier and lL 
Chuiton. Rev. d’hyg., Sept., 1928, v0! 
50, pp. 672-674. 

A short note is given of thr 
workers exposed to dust arising from 
one consignment of Russian grain, Wh" 
suffered from catarrh of the eyes ane 
nose, lumbago, headache, epistas 
angina, difficulty in swallowing, 8! 
mucopurulent sputum. Cessation a 
exposure to the dust was followed bY 
cessation of all symptoms. The a 
which escaped from the sacks was T°" 
dish in color and alive with 7yrog' 
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.. farinae. This sarecoptid para- 


phru >) 


ste has previously been reported as 


causing skin eruption, but not as a 
cause of respiratory trouble.—K. L. C. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


An INVESTIGATION INTO THE 
HratrH OF EMPLOYEES IN GAs-Mak- 
wc Puants. F. R. Kerr. Common- 
wealth of Australia, Dept. Health, Ser. 
Pub, (Div. Indust. Hyg.) No. 7, 1928, 
pp. So. 

4 careful and painstaking inquiry is 
described, the main object of which 
was to ascertain whether the health 
gas workers is affected by their 
working conditions, more particularly 
with regard to frequent exposure to 
varying amounts of carbon monoxide. 

\ group of 370 men was medically 
examined, when, in addition to social 
and medieal history, information was 
obtained from blood samples and 
physical data of the condition of each 
man. ‘The information obtained is re- 
ported in detail under each heading. 
The men were employed at various 
gas works in Melbourne where the 
coal gas usually contains from 7 to 8 
per cent. of carbon monoxide. The 


labor turnover at these works was 


found to be unusually low, and the 
average length of employment of the 
lien examined was just over twelve 
years with instances of thirty, forty, 
and forty-five years’ occupation. Ex- 
posure to excessive heat was found to 
cause slight rise in body temperature, 
While fumes from the retorts and fur- 
faces caused some fatigue. Taken, 
however, on an average, the men ex- 
amined were found to be a good sam- 
ple, having regard to age. The most 
careiul examination failed to establish 
the existence of anything which could 


: 
i 


Vol. 11 


7 
‘ 


be called chronic carbon monoxide poi- 
soning. More than 5 per cent. of earb- 
oxyhemoglobin was found in the 
blood of fifty-seven men, or 15 per 
cent. of all examined, but these men 
showed no definite tendeney to experi- 
ence sickness or lost time. This group 
showed a slight tendency to have more 
red cells in the blood than others, 
which might be interpreted as a reac- 
tion to exposure to the gas. 

The conclusion is arrived at that the 
working conditions exert certain. ill 
effects on the physical condition of the 
men which are purely temporary and 
indicate less a state of ill health than 
of discomfort, unpleasantness, and fa- 
tigue. Ample opportunity, however, 
occurs to recover fully from these ef- 
fects.—E. L. C. 


Limits OF INFLAMMABILITY OF 
GASES AND Vapors. Z//. C. Coward 
and G. W. Jones. U.S. Bur. Mines, 
Bull. 279, 1928; abstr. as follows in 
Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1928, vol. 22, 
p. 2098. 

This presents the results of co- 
operative work of the Mines Research 
Board of Great Britain and the United 
States Bureau of Mines in determining 
the limits in mixtures with air, or 
oxygen and occasionally other atmos- 
pheres of some thirty-four different 
aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons, 
alcohols, acids, esters, ketones, am- 
monia, hydrogen sulphide, carbon di- 
sulphide and other compounds, to- 
gether with many data on mixtures of 
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combined inflammable gases and 
vapors in air and other atmospheres, 
which includes many combustion prod- 
ucts such as gasoline and oil, coal, 
blast-furnace and natural gases. The 
subject, including Le Chatelier’s 
formula, is discussed at length, and 
there is appended a considerable bib- 
liography. 


SOME OF THE NEWER INDUSTRIAL 
Hazarps. F. B. Flinn. Boston Med. 
and Surg. Jour., Jan. 12, 1928, vol. 
197, pp. 1809-1314. 

After a general discussion of the 
more industrial hazards, 
‘linn refers to two deaths among 
industrial workers in Connecticut en- 
gaged in painting dials with luminous 
paint. Contrary to his opinion ex- 
pressed with regard to the workers in 
an Orange, N. J., plant (see THIs 
Jour., 1927, vol. 9, Abstr. Seetion, p. 
140), he suspects that in the Con- 
necticut workers, who were not working 
when he made his former survey, the 
‘the cause of 
the trouble’ “even if the mechanism 
by which it is caused is not altogether 
clear and not previously suspected.” 
He states that his own tests did not 
indicate any special concentration of 


Common 


radioactive material is 


the radioactive material in the Jaw- 
bone and suggests that “the beta rays 
given off by the minute particle of 
radio-active material as it passed 
through the mouth may be sufficient 
A descrip- 


tion is given of a ease which was under 


to have eaused lesions.’’ 


the author’s observation for seven or 
eight months.—B. A. 

THe  PrRorTecTION OF FIREMEN 
AGAINST OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS. S. 


Warren. Boston Med. and Surg, Joy; 
Jan. 26, 1928, vol. 197, pp. 1401-1193 

Two masks are recommended 4, 
efficient for protection against sinok, 
gas, and chemical fumes with which 
firemen may come in contact: thp 
Universal gas mask, which the United 
States Bureau of Mines considers 
safe for six hours of service, and thp 
Firemen’s mask, a smaller and_ Joc 
complicated mask, considered safe fo, 
four hours. A brief description of the 
Firemen’s mask is given. Precautions 
to be taken against ammonia fumes 
are suggested. The author considers 
it essential that fire companies provide 
for their men modern equipment wit} 
instructions for its efficient 


B. A. 


Use, ~ 


FILTERS FoR GAS Masks. Fngc- 
hard. Abstr. as follows from Ztschv. 
f. d. ges. Schiess- u. Sprengstoffw., 1927, 
vol. 22, pp. 330-333; 1928, vol. 23, pp. 
27-29, 103-104, 176-177, in Chem 
Abstr., Aug. 10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 280. 

Engelhard deseribes the design oi 
a tightly fitting facepiece, antidimming 
eyepieces, chemical container, chem- 
ical fillings, life of the canister against 
rarious gases, methods of testing, toxic 


y 


smoke filters, and the gas mask carr’. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ARSENIC IN [:XCRE- 
TIONS. K. Vogel. Abstr. as follow 
from Am, Jour. Med. Sc., Aug., 14°) 
vol. 176, p. 215, in Jour, Am, Mel 
Assn., Sept. 15, 1928, vol. 91, p. o-" 

Arsenie is found in the excretions 
of many individuals without discov’ 
able cause and without giving Msc ' 
symptoms. In the series of 100 ¢ 


seat lf 


reported by Vogel it was found wit! 
especial frequency (85 per cent. 
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sorty eases) in patients suffering from 
‘aundice. In nine out of thirty-four 
eases in Which arsenic and jaundice 
securred simultaneously, death — re- 
eulted. In four of these eases death 
promptly followed an operation on the 
hiliary traet. If arsenic is found in 
the urine of a patient with jaundice, 
ajininative treatment with thiosul- 
phate should, if feasible, be earried 
out before any operation is undertaken, 
It is probable that in many of the 
cases reported as acute yellow atrophy 
of the liver arsenie was a contributing 
fetor, with infeetion as another ele- 
ment in produeing the lesions.— 


New JeRsEY’s I¢XPERIENCE WITH 
BeNZENE PoIsonInG. A. F. McBride. 
Abstr. as follows from Am. Dyestuff 
Rep., 1928, vol. 17, pp. 558-560, in 
Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1928, vol. 22, 


p) rice), 


(‘hronie poisoning may occur among 
workmen exposed to atmospheres con- 
taining as little as 1 part benzene in 
10,000. The practical directions for 
avoiding chronie benzene poisoning, 
lormulated by the Industrial Poisons 
Committee of the National Safety 
Congress, are quoted. So far as possi- 
ble toluene, xylene, ethyl acetate, and 
other relatively harmless solvents 
should be substituted for benzene. 
MPILEPSY FOLLOWING SENZINE 
POISONING, G. Stiefler. Abstr. as 
follows from Wien. med. Wehnschr., 
1425, no. 28, in Miinchen. med. 
Wehn chr., Sept. 28, 1928, vol. 75, p. 


7 


LO4Y, 


Lasting injuries to the nervous 


tel as a result of benzine poison- 
‘1g are rare. In a 2l-year old me- 


chanie three to four months after 
severe poisoning through inhalation 
there occurred the first typieal 
epileptic attack; this was repeated in 
four to five months. Later there 
occurred inereasing forgetfulness and 
mental dulness. So far as is known, 
this is the first case observed. 


TresTING A CARBON MONOXIDE Gas- 
Mask. IF. [eitnrich and EB. Petzold. 
Abstr. as follows from Chem. Fabr., 
1928, pp. 19-22, in Chem. Abstr., Aug. 
20, 19.28, vol. 2.2, p. 8005, 

The Degea gas mask for use in 
atmospheres containing carbon mon- 
oxide consists essentially of a filter 
impregnated with a catalyst, which 
promotes the oxidation of the carbon 
monoxide to carbon dioxide by the 
oxygen in the air, and is provided with 
an indicator which liberates acetylene 
as a warning when the efficiency of the 
filter begins to be impaired. In air 
containing 1.5 per cent. carbon monox- 
ide the life of the filter is about forty 
minutes, and in air containing 4.4 per 
‘To test the 
efficiency of the mask the gases are 


cent., about ten minutes. 


passed through at a definite velocity, 
thence through potassiuin mercuric io- 
dide to remove acetylene, concentrated 
sulphurie acid to absorb hydrocarbons, 
calcium chloride and phosphorus pent- 
oxide to remove moisture, and soda- 
lime and phosphorus pentoxide to ab- 
sorb carbon dioxide, and finally over 
copper oxide at 300°, any carbon diox- 
ide formed being absorbed in soda-lime 
after drying in the usual way. For 
qualitative detection of minute traces 
of carbon monoxide the blood test 
gives the most dependable results; the 
ammoniacal silver solution and palla- 
dious chloride tests are uncertain in 
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the presence of hydrogen, acetylene, 
and carbon dioxide.—P. D. 


REPORT ON A CASE OF BLINDNRESS 
FROM GAS EMANATIONS FOLLOW- 
ING DYNAMITE BLASTING IN THE MIN- 
ING INDUSTRY. (A CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE QUESTION OF BLINDNESS BY CAR- 
BON MONOXIDE PoIsONING.) K. Lin- 
demann. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. 
f. Augenh., Jan., 1927, vol. 61, p. 72, in 
Am. Jour. Ophth., Oct., 1928, vol. 11, 
p. Sd6, 

The author emphasizes the late ap- 
pearance of subjective symptoms such 
as vascular disturbances on the retina 
and papilla, oftentimes leading to irrep- 
arable damage to sight. Prompt oxy- 
gen administration is the important 
physiologic antidote. The pathologic 
process reaches as far as the chiasm. 


CarBON Monoxipe Gas Porson- 
ING. I. [artridge. Lancet, June 2, 
1928, vol. 1, pp. 11387-1140. 

A useful summary is given of pres- 
ent knowledge of carbon monoxide 
poisoning, which, whether mild or 
severe, is generally acute and attrib- 
uted to anoxemia. A poisonous dose 
depends on the amount present in the 
air and the period of exposure; 15 
per cent. in blood causes throbbing 
in the head; 25 per cent., headache and 
nausea; 53 per cent., unconsciousness. 
If carbon monoxide percentage in air 
when multiplied by exposure in min- 
utes equals 1, noticeable symptoms 
occur; if the figure equals 5, symptoms 
will become serious. Active work in- 
creases the danger of carbon mon- 
oxide at any proportion. Coal gas 
contains carbon monoxide, particu- 
larly if ‘water’ gas has been added; 
the amount present in producer gases 


is stated in a table; it is always presen; 
in products of incomplete combustioy 
from engines, stoves, and furnaces: 
and it is found in volcano gases an, 
after explosions. In petrol motor ey. 
haust, unless there is some carboy 
monoxide present, the full power of 
the engine is not developed; but wher 
carbon monoxide exceeds 15.3 per cent. 
the power falls off; other poisonoys 
gases are also present. Risk may occur 
in traffic blocks in tunnels, or in closed 
garages, or even from leakage into 
saloon cars. Eleven methods for de- 
tecting carbon monoxide are men- 
tioned; and references are made to 
means of prevention and treatment. 
Chronic carbon monoxide poisoning is 
held to oceur when reduction in 
oxygen carrying power of the blood 
acts as the “‘last straw” to resisting 
power to pneumonia, tuberculosis, or 
anemia. Medicolegally carbon mon- 
oxide may be detected as long as eight 
to ten hours after exposure.—l. L. ©. 


THE CarBoN MonoxipeE [HaAzaro 
IN Crry Streets. J. J. Connolly, 
M. J. Martinek, and J. J. Aeberli. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Nov., 19°, 
vol. 18, pp. 13875-1388. 

“At times the air of automobile 
boulevards contains enough carbon 
monoxide to menace the health oi 
those exposed over a period of sever: 
hours, particularly if their activities 
require deep and rapid breathing. 

“Automobile boulevards at stret! 
level and the lower level of double- 
decked streets do not afford a sal! 
factory source of air supply for habl- 
table rooms. 

“Studies should be continued 
determine the relationship existing >“ 
tween the concentration of carbo! 


1. J. H. 
March, Is 
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resent monoxide iM boulevard air and the 
Ustion axtent of blood saturation and injury 
TAces: to health of people continuously ex- 
S and eed to such air for considerable 
OF eX. periods of time.”’—P. D. 

‘arbon 

ver of DETERMINATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS 
When op Carson Monoxipe IN Arr. G, M, 
Cent, Edell, Abstr. as follows from Indust, 
sOnous and Engin. Chem., 1928, vol. 20, p. 


-oceur »5 in Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1928, 


closed vol. 22, p. 1930. 

* Into For the determination of carbon 
oF de- monoxide in air, with an apparatus 
men- modeled after Graham’s portable type, 
de to + was found necessary to use very 
wanieie pure iodine pentoxide and to run a 
Ing Is blank with pure air. Under these 
mn in conditions the iodine — pentoxide 
blood method is more sensitive than = is 


isting generally known, 

1S, Or 
mon- : re ii 

/ PATHOLOGY ATTEND- 

eight i . ae a = 
: ING EXposuRE OF GUINEA PIGS TO 


a. Co Pp. 


Vapors OF lértyi BROMIDE. 
Hiaie and W. P. Yant. U.S. Pub. 


VIICROSCOPIC 


— Health Rep., Aug. &1, 1928, vol. 43, pp. 
Uli, 9989 
he rl F an | - F ° 
1998 he authors summarize their study 
aS lOLOWS: 
\obile from the foregoing deseription of the 
irbon pathological changes found in these experi- 
is ol ments, it isevident that high concentrations 
oral 01 ethy! bromide vapors in air (18, 14, 13, 
tte, and 6 per cent) are markedly irritating to 
villes the lungs when breathed for a short period, 
r producing an acute congestion and edema, 
treet ihe extent of reaction present in the lungs 
uble- varies directly with the concentration; the 
satis- fsanges found in the lungs after exposure to 
sa > percent concentration of ethyl bromide 
habl- yp are greater than those found at 
4.13.2, 0r6 percent. This congestion and 
d to re ma com] rised the most prominent fea- 
g he- re exhibited by the animals that died on 
thon L or in 24 hours as a result of the ex- 
, ure. The animals that survived were 
1. A. 





a] 
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ll 
_ 
= 
a 


apparently able to take care of the damage. 
the surviving 
showed a resolution of the exudate and dis- 
appearance of the congestion of the eapil- 


Specimens from animals 


laries and larger blood vessels. 
Low of ethyl 

vapor in air (2.4, 1.2, 0.65, and 0.32. per 

cent) act asa toxin to the kidney, producing 


coneentrations bromide 


a diffuse acute parenchymatous nepkritis, 
The effeet on the kidney varied directly 
with the period of exposure In each case 

that is, for the same concentration, the 
damage to the kidney was greater after SLO 
minutes exposure than after 540, 270, or GO 
minutes. ‘The damage to the kidney was 
the most prominent change which occurred 
in those animals that died on test or as a 
‘The 


animals that survived the exposurcs were 


result of the test up to eight days. 


apparently able to take care of the damage, 
which was present in only a slight degree 


in those cases. 


Exposure to low concentrations for 


sufficiently long periods of time was irritat- 
ing to the lungs, producing to some degree 
that 


exposure to high concentration of vapors. 


the same picture as deseribed for 


IP LUOROSIS AND FLUuORIC CACHE <IA, 
Foreign Letler (Italy), Jour. Am. Sled. 
Assn., July 28, 19.28, vol. 91, p. 260. 
Medica of 


Trieste, Professor Cristiani presented 


Before the Associazione 


recently a communication on fluoro- 
The 


chronic intoxication with fluorine is a 


author pointed out that 


SIS, 


new disease, for it is only a fow years 


b, met 
rst 


since the soluble salts of fluorine 
began to be used as a food preserva- 
tive, and still more recently that fluor- 


] 


ine began to be cinployed more widely 


in the industries. In Switzerland, in 


the environs of an alurninium taetory, 
from which large quantities of thuorine 
vapors were thrown off, there de- 
veloped a disease among the cattle, 


As the owners 


from which 150 died. 
of the factory refused to admit that 
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their plant had anything to do with 
the death of the cattle, Professor Cris- 
tiani was engaged to study the prob- 
lem. He demonstrated that, whereas 
a normal guinea-pig lives from five to 
six years, those fed with forage treated 
with fluorine vapors die in from three 
to six months from chronic intoxica- 
tion and fluorie cachexia. Fluorine is 
at present employed in several coun- 
tries for the manufacture of insect 
powders and for the conservation of 
butter, wines, sirups, and milk. The 
use of fluorine in milk is especially 
dangerous, since the feeding of milk 


impregnated with fluorine causes in 


children a fluorosis that is fatal.— 
x, o. oF 
Toe EKrrect oF CALCIUM ON THE 


Toxicity oF CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
IN Docs. A. S. Minot. Abstr. as 
follows from Am. Jour. Physiol., 1927, 
vol. 81, p. 502, in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 
10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 3700. 

liven large doses of carbon tetra- 
chloride produced no outward signs of 
intoxication in dogs fed well-balanced 
diets, though functional tests showed 
some liver injury. Dogs on low cal- 
cium diets were killed in coma or con- 
vulsions by similar doses of carbon 
tetrachloride. The symptoms were 
relieved by repeated intravenous in- 
jections of calcium chloride or by 
ammonium: chloride given by mouth. 
Death seemed to be due to a lack of 
calcium ions in the blood. 


Hazarps IN CHROMIUM 
Puatina. J. J. Bloomfield and W. 
Blum. U.S. Pub. Health Rep., Sept. 
7, 1928, vol. 43, pp. 2330-2351, 

“This investigation included a study 
in six chromium plating plants of the 
kind and degree of ventilation and its 


HEALTH 


efficiency as judged from the conte); 
of chromic acid in the air above th, 
plating tanks. Twenty-three wop,. 
ers whose occupational history wa, 
known were examined for evidences of 
injury due to chromic acid, Thy 
results showed that, of 14 persons 
actually engaged in chromium plating 
2 had perforated nasal septa, and 4|| 
but 2 showed some inflammation o 
the nasal tissue. No evidence was 
found of digestive disorders or 0; 
damage to the lungs or respiratory 
tract. | 

“The results show that there is q 
real, though not critical, hazard jy 
chromium plating. This hazard ean 
be reduced and practically eliminated 
by proper ventilation and _ sanitary 
measures.” 

The most efficient method of vyen- 
tilation is to draw the air laterally 
across the top of the plating tanks into 
ducts from 1 to 2 inches wide and ex- 
tending fully along one or more sides 
of the tank. To be effective, the duct 
should not be required to draw the 
air a lateral distance of more than ls 
inches. For wider tanks there should 
be ducts on both sides, or else two 
ducts in the center. The level of the 
plating solution should be at leas! 
8 inches below the top of the tank and 
the duct should be at the top of the 
tank. For effective ventilation it !s 
necessary to have an air velocity 
at the duct of about 2,000 feet pet 
minute, 

The operators should guard agai” 
injury to the nasal tissues by apply 
to them, several times daily, vas’ line 
or mentholatum salve. If gloves art 
not used, the hands should be wasn" 
frequently with water, and all cuts © 
abrasions should be greased wit! : 
mixture of three parts of vaseline a! 
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one part of lanolin. Operators should 
nave periodic medical examinations, 
with prompt treatment of the slightest 
<kin or nose affections, such treatment 
‘o include washing with bisulphite, 
anmonium polysulphide, or thio- 
sulphate solution, application of an 
sintment, and a waterproof cover- 
ing —M. C. 8. 


Copper IN MEDICINE AND INDUS- 
eeaL Patnotoey. II. Parnotocy 
op Copper Workers. 1. WORKERS 
wirn Pure Copper. 2. WORKERS 
Ih \NGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Copper SALTS AND COMPOUNDS AND 
Tuose COMING INTO CONTACT WITH 
Tuem. 3. WorkKERS I-NGAGED IN THE 
\|ANUFACTURE OF Copprer ALLOYS. 
\. Maze. Rass. clin. terap. sev. affina, 
1928, vol. 27, pp. 49-76; pp. 119-161. 


CoppeR IN MEDICINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ParnoLtocy. IV. Workers EN- 
GAGED IN THE MINING AND MET- 
Copper. VV. Mazzv. 
Abstr, as follows from Rass. clin, terap. 
sel. affint, 1928, vol. 27, pp. 192-212, 
Chem. Abstr., Nov. 20, 1928, vol. 
dD. 4OLG, 


ALLURGY OF 


i} 


In minute doses copper compounds 
ive a therapeutic effect. Large doses 
lave a toxic effect (irritation of mucous 
membranes) with an indirect effeet on 
ile nerve centers. Ingested copper 
auuses violent vomiting and the elim- 
tation is also otherwise complete. 
\ general systemie copper poisoning in 

with unimpaired vomiting 
uchanism is unknown. Nor does 

‘tome poisoning take place even 

daily administration of doses 
all to cause vomiting. Occu- 
itlonal copper poisoning does not 
The symptoms oceasionally ob- 


Oe ee 


rod 1? 


1 1n workers must be attributed 


to impurities of the copper ores or of 
the reagents used in the processes or 
to insanitary general conditions. Large 
bibliography. 


IeXPERIMENTAL PIGMENT CIRRHOSIS 
Dvr To Correr Potsontna: Irs Re- 
LATION TO I[eMocHROMATOSIS. 2. M,. 
Hall and Ek. M. Butt. Abstr. as 
follows from Arch. Path., July, 1928, 
vol. 6, p. 1, in Jour, Am. Med. Assn., 
Sept. 8, 1928, vol. 91, p. 755, 

In the light of the experimental 
data which show that aleohol has an 
inhibitory effeet on the injurious prop- 
erties of copper, or, what is perhaps 
more likely, reduces the absorption of 
copper salts from the gastro-intestinal 
tract, it seems unlikely to Hall and 
Butt that consumption of alcoholic 
beverages containing copper can be re- 
sponsible for hemochromatosis in man, 
Chronic poisoning with copper salts 
over long periods produces in rabbits 
a pigment cirrhosis resembling closely 
the early manifestations of hemochro- 
matosisinman. Aicohol administered 
in conjunction with copper acetate 
not only fails to hasten or augment 
the production of pigment cirrhosis 
but also reduces materially the storage 
of copper in the liver in both rabbits 
and white rats.—Ix. R. D. 

Duco Porsontinac: Rerort or CASE, 
C. A. Undine. Minnesota Med., Oct., 
1928, vol. 11, p. 708. 

A man, aged 30 years, who lad 
worked in an automobile refinishing 
department for two years, where Duco 
was much used, became very ill and 
began to expectorate bloody, frothy 
sputum. Ile was very nauseated and 
weak, and was placed in a hospital. 
He ran a temperature of from 100° to 


102° for two and a half weeks. Tor a 
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number of days he continued to have 
bloody sputum in large amounts which 
looked like that of an advanced case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. After the 
first two weeks’ rest in the hospital, his 
cough ceased and no more sputum was 
raised. He was able to leave the 
hospital in good condition at the end 
of five weeks. X-rays taken in the 
hospital and since dismissal revealed 
no signs of tuberculosis. The man 
was advised not to return to that work 
and has remained well. 

Duco varnish “consists largely of the 
acetates of amyl, butyl, and ethyl, 
with the diluents denatured alcohol, 
toluene, butyl aleohol, amyl alcohol,” 
according to portion of a letter quoted 
from the medical director of the du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, manu- 
facturers of Duco. The only instruc- 
tions necessary from a 
health point of view are adequate 
ventilation. 

Investigation of the place of work 
showed poor ventilation, absence of 
roof ventilators, and only one window 
at one end of the building. When this 
case was reported to the Industrial 
Commission the company employing 
this man immediately installed effi- 
cient ventilating apparatus.—B. A. 


considered 


PotsoNnous GASES IN A_ VISCOSE 
RAYON PLANT AND THEIR REMOVAL, 
J. gqgert. Abstr. as follows from 
Chem.-Ztg., 1928, vol. 52, pp. 505-506, 
in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1928, vol. 
22, p. 4244. 

A general discussion of the question 
of removing hydrogen sulphide and 
chlorine from the spinning and the 
bleaching apparatus, respectively. The 
drawbacks of various construction ma- 
terials used for equipment for removing 


gases are discussed from the stan, 
points of corrosion and cost. A eq, 
rosion resisting material, ‘“Haveg,” j, 
especially recommended as a ep. 
struction material in the foregoing 
cases, 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND Irs Pp. 
LATION TO THE MANUFACTURE 0; 
ARTIFICIAL SILK IN ITALY. U, Po». 
ilio. Abstr. as follows from Gior, chi, 
indust. applicata, 1928, vol. 10, pp. 
7-11, in Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1928. 
vol. 22, p. 2055. 

A description, with special reference 
to the Soie de Chatillon viscose plant, 
of problems of industrial hygiene, 
such as the removal of hydrogen sil- 
phide. In any viscose plant hydrogen 
sulphide and earbon disulphide are 
the chief sources of danger, and if 
these are properly controlled unhealth- 
ful conditions are minimized. The 
suggestions of Loriga (cf. Bull. Lavoro, 
May, 1925) are considered to be of 
special value. A survey of different 
plants indicates that most of them 
eliminate the hydrogen © sulphid 
danger by dilution of the air, and the 
methods are so well developed that 
physiologic disturbances from hydro- 
gen sulphide are almost unknown. 
Analyses of spent liquors of the viscos 
process of the Soie de Chatillon ar 
given to show the character of the 
waste substances and that such wate! 
are harmless to fauna and flora and 
can be used for irrigation. 


MEMORANDUM ON INDUSTRIAL LEAD 
Poisoninc. Factory Dept., Home “J 
fice, Form 324, 1921. Reprinted 19>. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1928. | 

This official publication presents |" 
condensed and simple form how 82° 


J.1.8 
March, lye 
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eye lead poisoning occurs occupa- 
onally and the means which govern 
‘ts prevention. Statistics are given to 
chow how the incidence of poisoning in 
jiferent industries diminished — be- 
»ween 1900 and 1919; but advantage 
has not been taken in reprinting the 
; smorandum to bring these valuable 
ean < up to date. Together with a 
reduction in cases, a reduction in sever- 
+y also took place. The cause in each 
industry is traced, and shown to be the 
nhalation of lead salts in the form of 
‘mes or dust. About 2 mg. is held to 

the lowest dose which, if inhaled 
laily, will in the course of years set 
upchronie plumbism. Symptoms and 
diagnosis are discussed and the differ- 
ences between early, acute cases and 
late, chronie manifestations; thus ner- 
yous symptoms with epileptiform sei- 
zures appear after short exposure to the 
lead hazard, and contrast with paraly- 
sis, such as dropped wrist, which sel- 
dom occurs until after nine years or 
more of work in lead. The value of 
periodic medical examination of lead 
workers is stressed, and the method to 
be employed is explained, particularly 
with regard to a uniform system of 
aking entries in the health register. 
The industries in which such examina- 
tions are called for under codes of regu- 
ations are enumerated. The docu- 
nent contains a mass of invaluable 
niormation for everyone interested in 
the administrative control of occupa- 


? 


wl 


()7 


hal lead poisoning.—E. L. C. 


XPERIENCES OF MppicaL SUPER- 

‘SION OF Leap Inpustrigs. L. 
arz. Abstr. as follows from Zen- 

. f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 1928, N.S. 

O. 9, pp. 16-22, in Bull. Hyg., July, 
9, vol, 3, pp. 981-582, 


Professor Schwarz gives in detail his 
views of the initial medical examina- 
tion of workers in lead industries which 
he would like to see undertaken. He 
would make this very complete and 
would exclude all under 18 years of 
age; all persons of weak intellect (and 
in speaking of them he lays stress on 
the importance of cleanly habits); all 
with any trace of albumin in the urine; 
all with heart affection, exaggerated 
knee reflexes, arteriosclerosis, and high 
blood pressure. Of 627 initial exami- 
nations in the last two years, of which 
he had particulars, 193, or 30.7 per 
cent., were rejected as unfit. 

In the course of periodic medical 
examinations he considers it much the 
better policy to suspend temporarily 
any doubtful case than to allow con- 
tinuance in the lead process and adopt 
an expectant attitude. By so doing 
recovery in a short time may be ex- 
pected whereas a waiting attitude may 
allow definite lead poisoning to de- 
velop. 

He is a strong believer in alternation 
of employment in lead industries. He 
lays stress on the great danger from 
the dust in moving heaps of old scrap 
lead. 

In 1926 as many as 464 suspected 
cases of lead poisoning were examined 
in the Hamburg State Institute of Hy- 
giene and in the first nine months of 
1927 even more. These are cases 
which have been sent for diagnosis by 
practising physicians, insurance medi- 
cal officers, factory surgeons, and the 
like. The director of the institute 
likes to have the patient himself sent 
and objects to the examination of blood 
films made elsewhere. 

A definite scheme as to the diagnosis 
to be given has been evolved: 
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1. At the time of examination no objec- 
tive symptoms of the effect of lead trace- 
able. 

2. At the time of examination objective 
symptoms not definitely found. 

3. Lead absorption found. 

4. Effects due to lead found. 

5. Effects found with which the com- 
plaints of the patient tally. (In this case 
the further course of the malady will show 
whether the case is one of lead poisoning 
or not.) 

6. A positive case of lead poisoning. 

In the positive cases, besides the 
medical man in attendance, the health 
office and factory department are in- 
formed. 

livery patient is examined twice. 
On the first day the physical examina- 
tion is made, including that of the blood 
and freshly passed urine. He is given 
a half-liter flask and told to bring it 
back full of urine on the next day when 
the urine and blood are again tested. 


OcCUPATIONAL LEAD Porsonina. B. 
Chajes and C. Lewin. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Med. Klin., 19.28, vol. 24, pp. 
SLS-851, 885-887, in Bull. Hyg., Nov., 
1928, vol. 8, p. 956. 

It is impossible to abstract these two 
distinet papers by Professor Lewin and 
Dr. Chajes as they cover a large part 
of the symptomatology and differential 
diagnosis of industrial lead poisoning. 
What is interesting is to read of the im- 
mense stimulus which has apparently 
been given to the study of occupational 
maladies by the requirements of the 
Minister of Labor’s Order of May 12, 
1925, to notify certain forms of indus- 
trial poisoning and disease by medical 
practitioners. This has led the Union 
of Sickness Insurance Societies of 
Greater Berlin to arrange an examina- 
tion center linked up with beds at the 
Berlin-Lankwitz Hospital under the 


direction of these two well-known os. 
perts. The center commenced Work 
in November, 1925, and by June, 199. 
some 1,500 lead workers had _ bee, 
examined. In about 500 the diagnos, 
was upheld. Naturally the expe). 
ence gained has been great and thp 
papers raise and discuss problems sic} 
as: Under what circumstances ¢q) 
granular kidney be considered to hays 
been caused by lead in the absence oj 
other clinical evidence of the poison’ 
Can hyperacidity and gastric ulcer he 
regarded as sequelae of lead poisoning 
and how far can jaundice, or eyen 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver, be 
caused by lead poisoning? 

Professor Lewin’s conclusion is that 
organic changes in the blood, the kid- 
neys, the nervous system, the intesti- 
nal canal, and the liver can rightly be 
attributed to the action of lead if, as 
the result of a complete examination, it 
is shown that the patient had previ- 
ously suffered from lead poisoning, and 
naturally if signs of it are still present. 
As things are, absence of these condi- 
tions would negative a diagnosis 0! 
lead as a contributory cause.  ! 
agrees that ‘wrist drop” and arterio- 
sclerosis can be caused by untold sum- 
mation of very small amounts of lea 
in the course of long periods of time 
without previously giving rise to de 
nite signs of lead poisoning. He is 0! 
opinion that with our present know~ 
edge the diagnosis of lead poisonite 
depends mainly on clinical exams 
tion, and that, in many cases, to bas 
diagnosis on the presence or absen¢ 
the four cardinal signs alone is © 
enough. 


oo 


os 


On THE DIAGNOSIS OF Inpusth! 
Leap Porsoninc. B. Chajes at’ 
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Lewin. Abstr. as follows from Med. 
Klin., 1927, vol. 23, pp. 1661-1662, in 
Bull. Hyg., July, 1928, vol. 3, p. 584. 

This isan account of a case of ordi- 
nary lead colic in an electric accumula- 
‘or worker who quickly recovered, re- 
‘yyned to work, and suffered from a 
relapse a fortnight later. The case is 
published as bearing on the statutory 
obligation now in foree in Germany of 
notifving lead poisoning and as show- 
‘ng the difficulty of diagnosis. In the 
frst attack, the man being subjected 
to very careful examination in hospital, 
no definite signs could be found to 
justify a diagnosis of lead poisoning. 
In the second attack all the typical 
symptoms including punctate red 
blood cells were found. 

The authors lay stress on the impor- 
tance of periodic medical examination 
of lead workers. 


Leap POISONING OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
ALIMENTARY ORIGIN. I. Krasso. 
Abstr. from Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 
1/27, vol. 40, pp. 14138-1416, in Bull. 
Hyg., July, 1928, vol. 3, p. 581. 

This article is intended to point out 
how much greater are usually the diffi- 
culties of diagnosis of lead poisoning 
‘rom ingestion of food or drink con- 
taminated with lead than of that con- 
tracted in a factory or workshop. In 
the former, suspicion of the nature of 
the ancmia and gastrie symptoms is 
not at once aroused as it is in the latter 
on learning what the occupation is. 
And when, in an alimentary case, the 
Clagnosis may be quite clear, to find 
the source of the lead poisoning may be 
very difficult. 

‘ases of plumbism from alimentary 


“()1} 


‘rees usually show no wrist drop 
gastric symptoms may be 


and the 


mistaken for gallstones or abdominal 
tumor (cases described), ete. 


Leap Couiic FotLtowrep By UreMIA 
WITH LATENT SuBACcUTE Leap NeE- 
PHRITIS. C. Aubertin and P. Foulon. 
Bull. Soc. méd. d. hép., Feb. 2, 19.28, vol. 
b2, p. §8. 


IeXTENSOR WEAKNESS AND LEAD 
ABsorPTION. B.  Kojranski. Abstr. 
from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 
1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 40-51, in Bull. 
Hyg., Nov., 1928, vol. 8, p. 956. 

This is a critical review from wide 
reading, personal experience, and ex- 
perimentation as to the value to be 
attached to weakness of the extensor 
muscles as an early symptom of lead 
poisoning. ‘The author deseribes the 
methods of testing extensor strength 
or weakness employed in Britain, a 
common one being to ask the workman 
to flex his arm at the elbow and 
strongly pronate the wrist so that the 
palm of the hand is directed forward. 
He is then told to close the fist when 
the surgeon endeavors to flex the wrist, 
the workman at the same time resist- 
ing by forcible extension of his wrist. 
Ordinarily the extensor communis dig- 
itorum is sufficiently powerful to re- 
sist a very strong pull upon the wrist, 
and if the wrist yields it is a sign of 
weakness. 

Teleky adopts somewhat similar 
methods, but judges of the weakness 
by seeing whether the angle of exten- 
sion of the fingers on the hand is more 
or less than 45 degrees. Moreover he 
maintains that among lead workers 


‘there is a much higher proportion in 


whom the right hand is weaker than 
the left although normally the right 
wrist is the stronger of the two. Of 
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139 lead workers 41 per cent. had 
seemingly weak extensor muscles; in 
27 who were suffering from lead poison- 
ing, 52 per cent.; and of 271 who had 
nothing to do with lead 1.85 per cent. 
only. 

These results, and the similar results 
of several other persons quoted, were 
not obtained objectively by any in- 
strument, and herein lies the main 
point of Iojranski’s paper, namely, 
the necessity for such objective demon- 
stration and the description of the 
“Textensiograph”’ he has constructed to 
test the various extensor muscles com- 
ing into play, especially the extensor 


communis digitorum. The instru- 
ment is modeled after the Du Bois- 
teymond ergograph. With this in- 


strument he says that of 316 persons 
employed in white lead and accumula- 
whose resistance 
tested, the power of the extensors of 
the right hand was weaker than the 
left in 45.2 per cent. The number of 
lead workers with weak extensor power 
he considered was five times that of 
He regards the ex- 
tensor weakness as occurring princi- 


tor factories, was 


non-lead workers. 


pally among the younger employees 
who have worked only a short time. 
And he found the extensor weakness of 
the right hand more frequently among 
those with a blue line on the gums than 
in those without one (64.9 per cent. as 
compared with 35.1 per cent.). 

His that although 
weakness of the extensors is found fre- 


conclusion § is 


quently in other workers it is to be 
found much more frequently in lead 
workers than in non-lead workers so 
that it ean be regarded as a symptom 
of the effeet of lead on the organism. 
But objective testing by means of an 
instrument ought to take the place of 
the subjective in use up to now. 


EXTENSOR WEAKNESS. — Telejyy 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., March, 192 
N.S. vol. 5, pp. 80-82. | 

Teleky here discusses some point; 
raised by Vigdortschick in two papers 
the first published in a Russian jour- 
nal and the second in a German one: 
Vigdortschick in the German pape; 
opposes the old established opinion oy 
the special effect of lead on the exten. 
sor muscles of the hand and maip. 
tains that it does not occur, but tha; 
on the contrary there is a w ‘akening of 
the flexor muscles. Teleky disagrees 
and holds that Vigdortschick has heey 
misled by using unsatisfactory appara- 
tus. Three statistical tables appear 
in the Russian work but not in the Ger- 
man, and Teleky points out that these 
tables do not support Vigdortschick’s 
contentions in the later German paper. 
These tables show (1) that among 
healthy lead workers the strength of 
the right hand is 0.03 kg. less than the 
left and among those with lead poison- 
ing it is as much as 1.14 kg. less; (2 
that among those with severe lead 
poisoning the extension of the hand is 
much more affected than the flexion 
and the strength of the right ex 
tensors is less than that of the left; and 
(3) that the angle of the extension 0! 
the right hand among healthy lea: 
workers is not affected and among 
those with lead poisoning it is | 
than the left by from 0.8 to 1.9 degree. 
Vigdortschick in his Russian work s¢y> 
that the difference in the figures 1s 100 
small to attach any importance 
but Teleky maintains that it prov 
lead does affect the extension oi 1! 
right hand. 


N. A.: Die Strecker 


| }a-~ 


1 Vigdortschick, 3 
schwiiche der Hand bei Bleivergiitune 
Symptom Teleky’s). Zentralbl. f. Gewe™ 
behyg., 1927, N.S. vol. 4, p. 430. 


jJ.1.H 
March, ! 
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Vigdortschick in measuring the an- 
cle made by extending the hand on the 
rorearm has made use of a half circle 
dial graduated from 0 to 180 degrees 
‘tenths and with a pointer moving on 

a pivot. The hand and forearm are 
placed flat on the table and the dial is 
placed vertically so that the pivot of 
‘he pointer comes opposite the trans- 
verse axis of the wrist joint. But 
this is difficult to adjust as the thick- 
ness of bones and muscles varies con- 
sijerably; hence there must be some 
allowance made for error of working 
and to work to tenths of a degree can- 
not give accurate results. Vigdort- 
schick has experimented in testing the 
strength of the fingers separately. Tel- 
eky considers that this cannot give 
accurate results as it is always difficult 
fon the a to move one ~~ 


tion. With an equally simple appara- 
tus he tests the flexion of the hand. 
Here there is the risk of the elbow mov- 
ing in association and even of the 
muscles of the arm and shoulder co- 
operating in the effort. Such per- 
lormances are not parallel with work 
periormances. ‘Teleky considers that 
Vigdortschick has worked with wholly 
unreliable apparatus and that he has 
drawn conclusions from the smallest 
differences which are not beyond work- 
ing errors.—A. J. C. 


BEHAVIOR oF LEAD IN ANIMAL 
ORGANISM: I. R. A. Kehoe and F. 
ry’ 

Lhamann. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 


VT 
}¢yor 


May, 1928, vol. 18, pp. 555-564. 

The authors have studied the dis- 
trit ution of lead in the organism 
Wing both oral administration and 
“ravenous injection. The quanti- 
‘cs of lead found represented only a 
small fraction of the total amount ad- 


iik¢ 


ministered indicating the probability 
that not more than 10 per cent. of the 
administered lead was absorbed into 
the tissues. Despite this finding, the 
relative distribution of lead in the 
tissues remains essentially unchanged. 
The excretion of lead under normal 
conditions is apparently dependent 
upon the total lead in the body. It is 
suggested that the lead in the body is 
bound in the form of complexes with 
organic constituents of the tissues. 
The author suggests that if lead ex- 
cretion varies with exposure it may be 
possible by studying a sufficient num- 
ber of men to measure adequately the 
lead hazards associated with various 
occupations.—L. T. F. 


ADSORPTION OF PIGMENTS IN SERUM 
OF PATIENTS WITH LEAD POISONING. 
A. Seitz. Klin. Wehnschr., June 24, 
1928, vol. 7, pp. 1234-1255. 

The serum was examined of 133 
workers in lead industries such as 
printers, compositors, polishers, paint- 
ers, enamelers, and, from accumulator 
factories, mixers and pasters. ‘The 
serum of a group of controls who had 
nothing to do with lead was also 
examined. It was found that the 


adsorptive capacity of the plasma 


colloid for pigment (naphtha yellow) 
is reduced in workers suffering from 
lead poisoning or in those exposed to 
lead hazards, and it is suggested that 
this phenomenon may be a help in 
the diagnosis of early lead intoxication, 
organic troubles being excluded in 
doubtful cases.—B. A. 


IxFFICIENCIES OF PAINTERS’ REs- 
PIRATORS FILTERING LEAD PAINT, 
3ENZOL AND VITREOUS INAMEL 
SPRAYS. 


S. HT. Katz, £. G. Meiter, 
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and F. H. Gibson. U.S. Pub. Health 
Bull. No. 177, June, 1928, pp. 27. 

This paper gives the results of 
studies on efficiencies of respirators 
against paint sprays. ‘The work was 
carried on co-operatively by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the 
National Safety Council in connection 
with the work of the Committee on 
Spray Coating of the National Safety 
Council. 

The following questions were con- 
sidered: 

1. What filtering material, if any, 
is adequate 

(a) To reduce the lead content of 
the air to which a spray coater is ex- 
posed from 200 mg. per cubic meter to 
0.6 mg. per cubic meter. 

(b) To reduce the amount of ben- 
zol under similar conditions from 2,000 
to 75 parts per million. 

(c) To reduce the number of silica 
particles under similar conditions from 
200,000,000 to 100,000 per cubic meter, 
as determined by the Palmer method. 

2. How long a layer of such material 
would function. 

3. How certain typical masks now 
available measure up to this standard. 

Twelve commercial — respirators, 
representing different industrial types, 
were tested. These respirators are de- 
scribed and the methods of investiga- 
tion given in detail. The findings are 
summarized briefly as follows: 

. in general, the respirators with 
paper, or fabric filters remove 90 


or more per cent of the lead from air carry- 
ing paint mist. 


cotton, 


These respirators restrain 
The addition 
of a canister or cartridge of activated char- 
coal to the respirator removes all solvent 
vapors until the charcoal becomes satu- 
rated. The useful life of filters is deter- 


none of the solvent vapors. 


mined by their increase in resistance. Which 
necessitates changing for fresh filters o, 
intervals of several hours. When chareog] 
is saturated the cartridge must be oy. 
changed for a fresh one. Canisters of ¢}, 
size used with gas masks may last for Weeks 
before a change is necessary. 

The respirators were somewhat less eff. 
cient against the silica-dust sprays, }y; 
they restrained 24 per cent or more of th, 
dust from the air passed through them; 
most were more than 50 per cent efficient, 


wont, Eh 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE Depapr- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON ETHYL Perrot. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1928, pp. 19. 
(Cmd. 3159.) 

This report is based mainly on in- 
vestigations carried out in the United 
States which were placed before the 
Committee. The conclusion arrived 
at is that no evidence exists that the 
use of ethyl petrol as at present con- 
stituted creates a health hazard. The 
amount of lead tetraethyl present does 
not exceed 1 part in 1,300 by volume 
or 1 in 650 by weight. Tests showed 
that when ethyl petrol is evaporated 
the first half of the vapor is free from 
lead tetraethyl; hence risks of lead ab- 
sorption from inhalation when pouring 
ethyl petrol do not exist. Further 
research is being conducted to clu- 
cidate certain points; but no recom- 
mendation is made for legislative 
action to control the use of ethyl pe- 
trol so long as the precautions adoptc¢ 
in the United States are observed.— 


E. L. C, 


om Dintis 

CHANGES IN THE REGULATIONS PRO 
POSED FoR TETRAETHYL LEAD GASO- 
LIne. U.S. Pub. Health Rep., \°: 


30, 1928, vol. 43, pp. 8147-3149. 
Uniform warning signs on pump: 
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ch deliver ethyl gasoline and labels 

on containers holding the same are to 
-orded as follows: 

“Contains Lead (Tetraethyl) and is 

‘9 be used as motor fuel only, not for 

cleaning or any other use. Avoid 


whl 


be 


spilling.” _ 
\ suitable leaflet describing dangers 


‘n the use of ethyl gasoline and pre- 
cautions to be observed should be 
available for distribution at all filling 
stations where gasoline containing 
tetracthyl lead is obtained.—M. G. P. 


Turre Cases OF Motor Oi. In- 
roxicaTIoNn. Foreign Letter (Poland), 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 4, 1928, 
vol. 91, pp. 836-337, 

In a recent article, the author men- 
tions all known eases of motor oil in- 
toxication published since the discov- 
ery of oil, including the recent work of 
Schuster and Salislawski of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. ‘The mortality re- 
ported by some authors reached 50 
per cent. The concentration of oil 
vapor in the atmosphere bears directly 
on the symptoms. Intoxication is 
caused by the effect of oil on blood 
serum lipoids and red blood cells. 
secondarily there has been produced 
irritation of the bone marrow and 
hemolytic anemia. In the author’s 
cases of motor oil poisoning, which in- 
volved three soldiers of the air service, 
there has been observed a rapid loss of 
consciousness, dyspnea with cyanosis, 
weakening of the heart, and a tempera- 
ture of 40°C. (104°F.) followed by 
agitation and headache. No compli- 
cation has been noticed in lungs or 
kidneys. In two cases there were large 
burns of the skin. They were pro- 
duced by liquid oil poured on the skin, 
Which was congested by the sun’s rays. 


al 


Vol. 11 
yh 


All three patients recovered. The au- 
thor insists on the value of oxygen ap- 
plied subcutaneously. Subcutaneous 
injection of 1,000 ¢.c. of oxygen was 
followed by full and rapid restoration 
of consciousness, while artificial res- 
piration and heart stimulation had 
failed —K. R. D. 


A Fata Case or AcuTE YELLOW 
ATROPHY OF THE LIVER FROM INDUs- 
TRIAL Use or NITROBENZOL, NITRO- 
TOLUGL, OR ARSENIC? A. Hopmann. 
Abstr. from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Dec., 1927, N.S. vol. 4, p. 423, in Bull. 
Hyg., July, 1928, vol. 3, pp. d87-588. 

A fatal case of acute yellow atrophy 
of the liver occurred in a man em- 
ployed for five months in a chemical 
works where his duty was to add zine 
at regular intervals to a number of 
vessels where nitrobenzol or nitro- 
toluol were reduced to azo or hydrazo 
compounds. ‘The zine contained 0.003 
to 0.004 per cent. arsenic. The ves- 
sels were closed and provided with 
ventilating pipes and there was no 
smell of nitrobenzol pointing to escape. 

Very briefly the author discusses (in 
view of the requirement as to notifica- 
tion of certain forms of industrial poi- 
soning) whether the case was notifi- 


‘able and, if so, whether it was due to 


the nitro derivative of benzene or to 
arsenic which, in the form of arseniu- 
retted hydrogen gas, is well known to 
cause toxic jaundice arising, however, 
not from an acute yellow atrophy of 
the liver as was the case so frequently 
during the war from contact with 
T. N. T. 

Inquiry showed that no nitrobenzol 
or nitrotoluol vapors escaped from 
the closed vessels nor was the work- 
man brought into contact with these 
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substances. At the end of the process, 
however, traces of arseniuretted hydro- 
gen gas under certain conditions could 
be found, but these, it is stated, did 
not escape into the atmosphere of the 
workroom. 

During forty years’ working no simi- 
lar case had occurred in the factory. 
The decision reached was that the con- 
dition could not be attributed to the 
employment. No arsenic was found 
in the hair. 


AUTOMATIC APPARATUS FOR THE DE- 
TERMINATION OF SMALL CONCENTRA- 
TIONS OF SULFUR DIOXIDEIN AIR. lM. 
D. Thomas and R. J. Cross. Indust. 
and Engin. Chem., June, 1928, vol. 20, 
Pp. C45 O51, 

“An automatic apparatus has been 


constructed to analyze continuoys|y 
air containing sulfur dioxide in eop. 
centration from 0.1 to 60 p.p.m. Th. 
apparatus measures out the absoyh. 
ing liquid, draws a definite volume of 
air sample through it, and discharges 
the aspirated solution into a bottle 
ready for titration. 

“The method has been checked wit} 
satisfactory results by comparison with 
the Selby method and also by analyz. 
ing known mixtures of sulfur dioxide 
and air. Data are submitted to indi- 
cate the stability of the iodine solution 
and its efficiency in absorbing sulfur 
dioxide. 

“A modification of the automatic ap- 
paratus suitable for field determina- 
tions of sulfur dioxide in air is de- 
scribed.’”’—P. D. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


SomE [Economic Aspects oF Dust 
EXPLOSION AND FIRE PREVENTION. 
D. F. Price. U. S. Bur. Chem. and 
Soils, Separate, 1928, pp. 6; abstr. 
as follows in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 10, 
1928, vol. 22, p. 3780. 

A review of accomplishments with 
detailed examples in starch factories 
and pulverized fuel systems showing 
methods of procedure by which pre- 
vention has been accomplished.—P. D. 


OxYGEN CONCENTRATION FOR EX- 
PLOSION PREVENTION. P. W. Ed- 
wards and R. W. Harrison. Abstr. as 
follows from Chem. and Metall. Engin., 


1928, vol. 385, pp. 479-481, in Chem. 
Abstr., Oct. 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 8992. 
Dilution of air with carbon dioxide 
to 14.1, 15.5, and 13.7 per cent. 
oxygen prevents explosion of dusts of 
ground cork, pyrethrum flowers, and 
ground oat hulls, respectively. 


Porrery Dusts: THerrR COoLLec- 
TION AND RemovaL. W. M. Oddie. 
Abstr. as follows from Pottery Gaz. 
1928, vol. 53, pp. 1280-1282, in Chem. 
Abstr., Oct. 10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 37941. 

Results are given of certain investi- 
gations at the works of the Soho 
Pottery, Cobridge, England. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


Mines. (C, 
Abstr. 


ANKYLOSTOMAS IN 
Garin, Doubrow, and Mounier. 


as follows from Lyon méd., Jun 3, 
1928, vol. 141, p. 633, in Jour. Am. 


3.1. B. 
March, 192% 
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ed. Assn., Sept. 6; 1928, vol. 91, 
D. "61. 

In examinations of the soil and water 
and the molds developing on the 
~ooden supports in the passages of a 
wine, Garin et al. found a large number 
of living ankylostoma larvae. None 
«ore found in the water in the drains 
and only a few were found in the dirt; 
nearly all were found in the roof of the 
passages On the moist, moldy wood 
» meters above the floor. Most of 
the larvae were large and active; this 
‘s the type of larva which, when 
brought into contact with the bare 
human skin, perforates and enters it.— 
kK. R. D. 


Tue ANTHRACOSIS AND ‘TUBERCU- 
tosis OF Miners. A. Jousset and FH. 
Lecat. Bull. de VAcad. de méd., 1928, 
vol. 100, pp. 1004-1006. 

The authors discuss the question as 
io whether coal dust exerts any in- 
uence, injurious or otherwise, on coal 
miners and their tendency to contract 
tuberculosis. They maintain from 
their own work that the black color 
‘ound in the lungs is ferruginous resi- 
due and not coal dust. The evidence 
s based on examination of the lungs 
of four miners killed accidentally. 
Analysis showed that black oxide of 
ron was present in amount varying 
‘rom 325 to 854 mg. per 100 gm. of dry 
lng, an amount which is from three 
‘0 five times higher than that found 


in the normal lung. Such pulmonary 
sclerosis as is present is due to dust 
arising from other rocks than coal. 
Moreover, examination of the lungs of 
horses employed underground showed 
them to be entirely free from coal, and 
even from black pigment. Pulmo- 
nary anthracosis is then a myth. The 
conclusion is also arrived at that coal 
miners suffer neither more nor less 
than other persons from _ tuber- 
culosis. Anything which has’ been 
said to the contrary is only a legend. 
Nevertheless, doctors in mining areas 
recognize that coal miners contract 
chronic bronchitis with emphysema 
and do not reach old age.—E. L. C. 





EPIDEMIC OF RINGWORM OF THE 
Bopy. P. Ravaut, Basch, and Rabeau. 
Abstr. as follows from Presse méd., 
May 16, 1928, vol. 36, p. GO9, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 21, 1928, 
vol. 91, p. 212. 

From 1923 to 1927 Ravaut et al. 
were consulted for ringworm of the 
glabrous skin by 194 out of 1,000 
women working in a government de- 
partment. The parasite, Trichophy- 
ton niveum radians, was in all proba- 
bility introduced there by a cat. Its 
spread resulted from the habit of the 
women of throwing their coats in 
piles on arriving at work. The epi- 
demic was promptly stopped by steriliz- 
ing every coat and giving each woman 
an individual clothes hook.—K. R. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


STANDARDS IN INDUSTRIAL DeErR- 
MATOLOGY. C. G. Lane. New Eng- 
and Jour. Med., May 3, 1928, vol. 
98, pp. 653-659. 


Che author outlines definite stand- 


ards for classifying dermatoses en- 
countered by the physician in indus- 
trial cases of any kind, with a view to 
meeting more satisfactorily the ques- 
tions of diagnosis, compensation, and 
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expense, especially of the suspected 
borderline cases. Standards are given 
which are used by Dr. Lane for obtain- 
ing the patient’s history, including de- 
tails of the processes of his work, for 
the skin examination, for the proper 
classification and diagnosis of each 
vase, and for the treatment of each 
ease, which includes preventive meas- 
ures. A list of the more commonly 
encountered dermatoses is given, in 
the order of their frequency.—B. A. 


Skin Diseases. REPORT OF THE 
Senron Mepicat Inspector. J. C. 
Bridge. Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. 


Factories for 1927. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1928. (Cmd. 8144.) 

In this important yearly retrospect 
the cases of industrial dermatologic 
hazards are becoming more numerous. 
It is difficult, however, to understand 
how bakers’ dermatitis can be a 
‘ause of death” (sze). In 
the proportions actually used in the 
trade, none of the ingredients have 
been experimentally proved to bring 
out inflammation of the skin. 

Two attacks of 
dermatitis arose in the manufacture 
of white arsenic. In commenting on 
a death in a sheep dip works, of a 
man who on three different occasions 
had three growths (malignant) re- 
moved from his skin, Dr. Bridge says 
that substances which are known to 
produce carcinoma on the skin are not 
recognized as having caused them in 
the internal organs. The handling of 
East Indian and other wool has in Eng- 
land infeeted 18 persons with anthrax 
(1 fatal), horsehair infected 3 (1 fatal), 
and skins caused 9 cases of 
malignant pustule, and 1 occurred in 
another industry. Of the 29 recover- 


‘primary 


somewhat severe 


hides 


ies, 24 were treated with serum Cither 
alone or combined with excision, ()p,. 
got better after the injection of noya,. 
senobillon; in one, excision alone Was 
practised, and in the remainder th, 
treatment is not stated. 

Sixty-five employees were reported 
as having suffered from chrome wleey- 
ations. Bichromate manufacture wag 
responsible for 12, dyeing and finishing 
25, chrome tanning 7, chromium plat- 
ing 13, French polishing 2, and othe; 
industries 6. 

Cancer of the skin caused 49 deaths. 
Pitch and tar were answerable for 6. 
mineral oils for 40, and “‘coal products” 
for 3 others, the precise product not 
having been ascertained, whether 
pitch, tar, creosote, or anthracene. 
The total number of men who have 
been found suffering from epithe- 
liomatous ulcerations due to industrial 
agents in the year 1927 was 174. Of 
these, mineral oil was responsible for 
108. In one gas works all early 
cancerous growths have been treated 
with radium. Out of the 56 cases in 
this works seen during three and a 
half years, only 1 failed to be cured 
by radium and excision later was 
found to be necessary. Workmen are 
apt to avoid examination if a surgical 
operation is likely to be suggested. 
Cancers from mineral oils are almos' 
entirely confined to mule or ex-mule 
spinners. Of the former, the scrotuln 
was attacked in 68 per cent., the upper! 
limb in 13.4 per cent., the face in 5.2 
per cent., the skin of the groin in | 
per cent., the lower limb in 5.1 prt 
cent., and the penis in 4.1 per cen! 
In the ex-spinners the disease did no! 
reveal itself until from one-half year 
to twenty-five years after the men had 
left the occupation of mule spinnité 
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Following excision of the inguinal 
slands, for serotal cancer, two in- 
tances of edema of the legs are re- 
ported. Cases of long-continued swell- 
ing of the lower limb from permanent 
lymphatic obstruction, following this 
operation, have been seen by the 
abstracter. 

Although not a notifiable disease 
‘o the Home Office, the number of 
dermatoses reported is 525. This is 
larger than in Any previous year. Of 
these eases 81 occurred in engineers, 
46 in dyers, 52 in chemical workers, 
‘sin French polishers, 19 were notified 
from the use of aecelerators, besides 
others from naphtha and petrol in 
rubber factories. Bakers claimed 18, 
four confectionery workers 15, other 
sugar workers 11, and so on. 

Perionychial and hyponychial in- 
flammations were found in many of 
the bulb sorters in horticultural farms. 
In a leather bag factory which was 
infested with mice, one mouse was 
caught and was found to be affeeted 
with typical mouse favus. It is sug- 
gested that this was the probable 
cause Of a dermatitis from which a 
number of the workpeople had _ pre- 


viously suffered.—R. P. W. 


Tur Question oF Dermatitis Dur 
10 DINITROCHLOROBENZOL. N. Wed- 
row, Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. 
Dermat. u. Syph., 1927, vol. 154, pp. 
l4o- 153, in Bull. Hyg., July, 1928, vol. 
9, pp. 691-592. 

The author deals with thirty-two 
cases of dermatitis from dinitrochloro- 
»enzol in powdery dust form or carried 
up in particulate form with steam in 
chemical works, and ten cases in which 
| clleet was due to dinitrochloro- 
benzol as an impurity in the dilute 


> 
ne 
| { 


nitric acid used in a typographic 
works. 

Dinitrochlorobenzol has the prop- 
erty of “flying” readily, depositing it- 
self in a fine layer on surrounding ob- 
jects. It is soluble in fats and is held 
by the moisture of the hands. The 
dermatoses affect mainly the bare 
parts of the body, liable to perspire 
freely. Hence it is commoner in warm 
than in cold seasons of the year. But 
it is important to note that the par- 
ticles are so fine that they can pene- 
trate into the smallest opening and 
thus covered parts of the body may 
show lesions as was observed by the 
author frequently on the soles of the 
feet. A papulovesicular dermatitis 
with slight swelling and subsequent in- 
filtration of the skin is typical of di- 
nitrochlorobenzol dust in persons com- 
ing into contact with it for the first 
time. Removal from contact in such 
cases is quickly followed by recovery. 

The effeets on the skin vary with 
the extent and duration of contact and 
individual susceptibility. Sometimes 
the skin lesions assume a universal 
character with severe general symp- 
toms. 

Acclimatization to dinitrochloroben- 
zol which is deseribed in the literature 
of the subject is fully confirmed by the 
author in some workers. The mate- 
rial is used as the starting point in the 
manufacture of black sulphur colors. 
All the ten men affected by the impure 
nitric acid containing 1 to 2 per cent. 
of dinitrochlorobenzol had to dip 
their hands into the solution from 
time to time. The solutions used for 


biting the zine plates varied in strength 
from 20 to 8 per cent. The effect was 
due both to the removal of the natural 
fat from the skin, the erosion of the 





ory = A 
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upper layers of the skin through the and so irritate the skin of the Wearer, 7, 
acids, and maceration by the fluids. The second is due to the amines, di. 


The deciding influence, however, in amines, aminophenols, diphenols, ,, 
the development of the dermatitis was other substitutes, which have po} un 

. . 
undoubtedly the contamination of the dergone complete oxidation. Thos L 


acid with dinitrochlorobenzol, as re- last substances are nearly colorles 
moval of this impurity and substitu- but by varying the degree of oxidation 
tion of acid of normal quality prevented they can be made to develop the tir; 
the occurrence of any further cases. required. Thorough washing in wat, 

The characteristic feature of this to which are added other solvents 
form of dermatitis was the manner in’ most important. This is called 4. 
which the skin peeled in large flakes. graissage. It is essential to remove 

Dinitrochlorobenzol present in the all traces of the mordants and of jhe 
air to the extent of 0.001 to 0.01 mg. unoxidized materials, which are {hp 
per liter was found in the laboratory to injurious agents.—R. P. W. 
be sufficient to irritate the skin. 

Throughout the paper stress is laid DERMATITIS AMONG FRENCH Pol- 
on the views of Oppenheim as ex- isneRs. Factory Dept., Home Ofice, 
pressed in his book on occupational Form 1797, 1925, pp. 2. H. M. Sto- 
lesions of the skin. tionery Office, 1928. Abstr. as follows 

in Bull. Hyg., July, 1928, vol. 3, p. 
THe Curanreous Insurtes Wuicu 492. 
ARISE FROM THE COLORING MATE- This leaflet, issued by the Home 
RIALS IN DyED Furs. P. Cazeneuve. Office, belongs to a useful series. Ii 
Ann. @hyg., May, 1928, N. S. vol. 4, tells of the occurrence among cabinet 
pp. 249-256. makers of dermatitis from contac: with 

This paper is useful, because it Bismarck and Vandyke brown, or 
quotes authorities who support the  bichromate of potash, used for color- 
conclusions to which other investiga- ing wood, or with spirit and shellac 
tors in this field of work have ar- used for polishing. Chrome attacks 
rived. Cazeneuve gives the opinions through a skin abrasion and may caus¢ 
expressed by the chief chemist who deep, painful holes; the application oi 
controls the “labrications Kuhlmann’ chrome stain with a brush is recom 
and also those of the scientific director, mended. Washing in soda solution to 
in charge of the dyeing processes at remove stains may produce dermatit!s 
Saint-Denis, one of the chief centers of | Ample use of washing accommodatio! 
this industry in France. Both these is necessary to prevent it. Change ©! 
experts agree that the dermatoses oc- work may be required for cure. Der 
curring in the course of the dyeing, matitis due to any substance name in 
or from wearing these colored furs, are the course of occupation is schedur 
not due to the finished dyes. They for compensation. 
describe two dangers. ‘The first is due 
to the fact that the mordants, usually DERMATITIS {IN THE AUSTRALIA‘ 
metallic salts, which the employees Ruspser Inpustry. K. R. Moo 
handle, are improperly left on the pelts Commonwealth of Australia, Dep 


J.1.H 
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Health, Ser. Pub. (Div. Indust. Hyg.) 
Vo. 6, 1928, pp. 74 (mimeographed). 
An inquiry is reported in which 
oven factories employing about 5,000 
kers were visited. Tires for motors 
and eycles, rubber shoes, and surgical 
soods were made. A description is 
siven of the various processes with 
special reference to exposure to risk. 
The inquiry revealed that dermatitis 
was occurring at only two factories 
and that it was due to contact with 
either para-phenylenediamine or hexa- 
methylenetetramine known as hexa- 
mine. These organic bodies have re- 
cently been introduced to replace 
litharge as accelerators. Other organic 
accelerators Which eause no skin trouble 
are also used. The cases of dermatitis 
ceased when the use of these two sub- 
stances was discontinued. References 
are made throughout the report to 
earlier work on the subject done in the 
United States. A factor at one factory 
was speeding up work with three shifts 
a day; hence hot unvuleanized stock 
was handled which brings out the 
action of hexamine on the skin. Sweat 
appears to react with hexamine so that 
cormic acid is produced. About 200 
cases of dermatitis were considered and 
(details of each are given in extensive 


, } ] , xy 1 
Lables, i, L. U. 


Ww 


Tim TREATMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL 
NON-MALIGNANT) Dermatitis. W. 
J. O'Donovan. Abstr. as follows from 
Lancet, April 7, 1928, vol. 1, pp. 719- 
‘0, in Bull. Hyg., July, 1928, vol. 
+, DP. 592-593. 

Treatment of occupational derma- 
‘ls falls into three groups—preven- 
‘ive treatment, immediate alleviation, 
and treatment of sequelae. Persons 


Y 
toss 


‘sing skins susceptible to oecupa- 


tional hazards should be excluded from 
particular employments where delete- 
rious dusts or fluids are used. Such per- 
sons are those susceptible to chilblains, 
with xeroderma, or hyperhidrosis of 
the palms, or with cheiropompholys. 
Where irritating materials are used, 
machine labor should replace hand 
contact. If this is impossible clean 
working is important; thus, at print- 
ing, dirty workers suffer from aniline 
dye dermatitis when ruling account 
books, whereas clean workers escape. 
Instruction should always be given 
as to the hazard of any occupation. 
The importance of washing should 
be stressed. Nevertheless danger from 
cleansing agents such as petrol, ben- 
zene, turpentine, and strong alka- 
line soaps, often used to remove 
stains from the skin, should be pointed 
out. Continual exposure to dry dust 
or to alkalies, by cement workers or 
bakers, removes surface grease and 
with it the suppleness of the skin. 
Cracks and dermatitis may result, but 
may be avoided by greasing the skin 
with lanolin. Absence from the irri- 
tating agent is the first requisite in 
treatment. If septic pustules are pres- 
ent the skin should be cleansed with 
fomentations and then powdered with 
zinc oxide and calomel. Cleanliness 
is a first requirement; hence inpatient 
hospital treatment will often cure where 
the home of the patient is not satis- 
factory. Scratching must be avoided; 
frequent change of underclothing is 
required. 
tain cases to artificial maintenance of 
the condition. 
favorably when under observation in 
hospital. The distribution of the rash 
in such cases often indicates its origin, 


Compensation leads in cer- 


These cases also react 


such as when it ceases at the shoe level 
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and also in a fairly sharp line below the 
patella. in some cases recourse to 
X-rays is of value. 


DERMATOSIS INDUSTRIALIS (?) IN A 
Tire Buitprr. Arch. Dermat. and 
Syph., Nov., 1928, vol. 18, Soc. Tr., p. 
782. 

W. B., aged 35, presented lesions of 
various types on the palms, forearms, 
and forehead, of three months’ dura- 
tion. The palms were markedly 
hyperkeratotic and painful on pres- 
sure. There was no pruritus. The 
lesions on the forearms were reddish, 
blotchy, and irregular in size and 
shape, with a furfuraceous scale; they 
were pruritic. On the forehead were 
ill-defined erythematous and _pig- 
mented areas, which were said to have 
been caused by applications of iodine. 
Other workers in the same factory 
complained of similar lesions on the 
hands, which were considered to be of 
occupational origin, in spite of the 
fact that this particular patient had 
had the same occupation for thirteen 
years. The lesions on the forearm 
suggested dermatophytosis. (The 
patient, on later examination, said 
that the lesions on the forearms had 
disappeared when Whitfield’s ointment 
was applied, and that the palmar 
lesions had improved greatly.) 


INJURIES AND 
O. Thies. Schrif- 


INDUSTRIAL IXYE 
THEIR PREVENTION. 
ten a. d. Gesamtgeb. d. Gewerbehyg., 
N.S. no. 20, pp. 48. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1928. 

There are no general statistics in 
connection with the extent of occupa- 
tional eye diseases and accidents in 
Germany, but from the number of 
cases reported by hospital departments 


it may be concluded that the ineiden,, 
of eye injuries in different trades ;, 
about 8.5 per cent. In the preas 
majority of cases ulceration of the 
cornea, with complete loss of eyesigh; 
in one part of it, occurred. 

According to the etiology, indys. 
trial injuries of the eye can be divided 
into the following groups: (1) jp. 
juries without wounds; (2) wounds: 
(3) injuries caused by burns and 
caustic substances; (4) injuries caused 
by rays; and (5) myopia and nystag. 
mus of miners. 

In recent years, owing to the im. 
mense development of the chemieal 
industry, injuries due to various 
chemicals have been frequently ob- 
served. Most of the injuries occur 
in the iron and steel industries and 
are due to cuts, burns, and _ flying 
foreign bodies. 

From the point of view of preven- 
tion, the industrial physician can do 
much by proper selection of workers. 
Adequate ventilation in dusty trades, 
good lighting, and the use of goggles 
and other eye protectors are of greal 
importance.—S. W. 


Acip AND ALKALI BURNS OF THE 
Eye: AN ExperIMENTAL Stupy. A. 
W. Cosgrove and W.B. Hubbard. An. 
Surg., Jan., 1928, vol. 87, pp. 89-94. 

The experiments on which this ree 
port is based follow closely the work 0 
Davidson on chemical burns of t!i 
skin. Rats and rabbits were anesthe- 
tized and the irritant instilled int 
the eye, initial treatment being £1’ P 
at a set time by stop watch. Cont 
eyes without treatment were also 0! 
served. Irritants used were sulphur 
and nitric acids, phenol, and soditl!! 
and ammonium hydroxides. 
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The following conclusions were 
reached: 


1. It was found that, regardless of the 
ration of a chemical or of the time 
‘nterval, the best result is obtained with 
‘on and that neutralization definitely 


eoncent 


irrigat 
causes damage. 

9. Experiments show that neutralization 
-. not of added benefit after thorough irriga- 
tion and causes more damage when done 
before washing than washing alone. 

2 The mechanical removal of the chem- 
‘eal is the most important factor. This is 
shown in the experiments with carbolic 
which substance is not soluble in water. 

4 The tremendous importance of time 
before first aid is given has been demon- 
strated. 

5. It has been further shown that after a 
certain time of exposure for any concen- 
tration irreparable damage has been done. 


—B. A. 


GLASSBLOWER’S CATARACT. JL, 
Kraupa. Abstr. from Arch. f. Augenh., 
Feb., 1928, vol. 98, p. 85, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., Aug., 1928, vol. 11, p. 681. 

Kraupa first reviews all the available 
literature on glass blowers’ cataract. 
Next, he discusses the clinical aspect, 
which is divided into (1) general ex- 
amination technic, (2) clouding of 
the lens in nonprofessional cases, (3) 
professional polar cataract, (4) glass 
blowers’ cataract, (5) destructive ac- 
tion of heat in the lens capsule, (6) 
cataract extraction in glass blowers’ 
cataract. The statistics of glass 
blowers’ cataract are next given, fol- 
lowed by a chapter on etiology and 
pathogenesis. The prevention of this 
‘ype of industrial cataract is then out- 
ined, and the industrial medical as- 
pect discussed. 

Kraupa feels that this type of cata- 
ract should not be classed as permanent, 
total, or partial disability. Following 
‘he extraction of the cataract and the 


prescribing of proper lenses, the worker 
is once more able to follow his usual oc- 
cupation without a handicap. This 
applies particularly where both eyes 
have been operated upon. 


INTRAOCULAR ForrEIGN Bopy. Am. 
Jour. Ophth., Aug., 1928, vol. 11, Soc. 
Proc., pp. 650-651. 

The patient, a mechanic, aged 24 
years, while hammering on a piece of 
steel, was struck in the left eye. On 
the tenth day following the accident 
examination showed the right eye to 
be normal. With the left eye the 
vision was hand movements at 6 feet. 
There was marked iridocyclitis and in- 
traocular hemorrhage. ‘Tension was 
normal to fingers. Fundus could not 
be seen owing to the hemorrhage. 

After X-ray localization a foreign 
body was removed through a scleral 
puncture with the magnet. On March 
8, the vision was 20/20, with normal 
field of vision slightly contracted owing 
to the retinal hemorrhage. No double 
vision was present.—M. C.S. 


TECHNIQUE OF OBSERVATION AND 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PATH OF Os- 
CILLATIONS IN MINER’S NYSTAGMUS. 
Wiedershem. Abstr. as follows from 
Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenh., March, 
1928, vol. 80, p. 880, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., June, 1928, vol. 11, p. 499. 

Wiedersheim attached a diaphragm 
to the small illuminating lamp of the 
are of the corneal microscope. For re- 
cording very small excursions of the 
eye, he employed a contact glass into 
the center of which was fused a slender 
rod, at the front end of which was a 
glass bead backed by a silvered mir- 
ror. The point of light being reflected 
from the glass bead, the path of the 
operations is magnified. 
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OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDEN?7s 


SIxTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SAFETY IN Mines RESEARCH BOARD 
AND THE HEALTH ApDviIsORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR 1927. H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice, 1928, pp. 58. 

An account is given of the organiza- 
tion by which research is carried on. 
The total expenditure was £52,718 of 
which £51,000 came from the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund. <A research station for 
large scale explosion was opened at 
Buxton; other new laboratories at 
Sheffield are nearing completion. The 
chief activities have been concerned 
with safety, particularly with respect 
to explosions from dust or fire damp; 
but other matters such as accidents 
due to falls of ground, atmospheric 
conditions, and rescue apparatus are 
recciving attention. Brief progress re- 
ports on each line of inquiry are given 
in an appendix. Health research 
has included the disclosure of silico- 
sis among those coal miners who, when 
driving hard headings in sandstone 
rock, are exposed to silica dust; a 
scheme of compensation for those af- 
fected is under consideration. Other 
dust investigations show that slate 
miners are similarly affected but that 
The 
influence of atmospheric conditions on 
sickness, aecidents, and efficiency of 
work is being determined; and a fur- 
ther committee has been appointed to 
investigate miners’ nystagmus, par- 
ticularly along statistical and psycho- 
logic lines.—E. L. C. 


hematite dust is less injurious. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONGRESS ORGANISED BY THE 
Home OFFICE AND THE NATIONAL 


“SAFETY First’ ASSOCIATION, 
Stationery Office, 1928. 

The proceedings of this Congress 
contain three papers of some interest. 
The first two deal with the value of 
safety work in industry. The matte, 
was presented by E. J. Fox from the 
employers’ point of view, and then by 
G. A. Isaaes from that of the opera- 
tives. Mr. Fox quoted a number of 
valuable figures to support the con- 
tention that good first aid work in a 
factory is a paying proposition; jt 
causes a reduction not only in lost time 
due to minor injuries but also in the 
amount of money to be paid out to 
insurance. His figures show that 
whereas in 1927 only 5.5 per cent. of 
accidents came on for compensation, 
during 1922 the percentage had been 13, 
and in 1923, 9.5. In the same years 
the compensation paid was, in 1922, 
£8 14s. Od. per case per year, and, in 
1923, £9 10s. Od. per year, as against 
only £4 38s. Od. in 1927. In order to 
keep these results, the claim is put 
forward that first aid stations must be 
equipped in the best possible way and 
must be served by a skilled staff; 
otherwise the money might only be 
thrown away. Much could be done 
through safety committees to prevent 
accident occurrence. The speaker 
held that money spent on organizing 
safety first and ambulance first aid was 
regained from the savings eflected 
in compensation payments, leaving 
money over for betterment of working 
conditions which increases goodwill in 
industry. 

The viewpoint presented by Mr. 
Isaacs was in close agreement. He 
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sed the importance of environ- 
ment, such as temperature and light- 
upon the occurrence of accidents 
pointed out that while accidents 
placed a serious cost upon industry 
they put a greater cost upon the work- 
eps, Co-operation between the em- 
ployers and the employed is the only 
way of obtaining progress. Industry 
should eombine to further this end 
without waiting for government in- 
spectors to come In and compel action. 
Why wait, when action is economically 


stre 


ing, 


and 


advantageous? 

The third paper, contributed by Sir 
\. Herbert, dealt with machine tool 
design from the safety standpoint. He 
pointed out that machine tools are not 
in themselves vicious, but they should 
he so designed as to leave the fewest 
possible danger spots. The human be- 
ing is subject to lapses which cannot 
always be explained, and he will take 
unnecessary risks if such a risk is there 
to be taken. Much ean be done to 
eliminate these risks. Machine tools 
should not be too crowded. Stop- 
ping and starting devices should be 
under continuous attention. No ma- 
chine tools should be cleaned before all 
power has been shut off, so that noth- 
ing Whatever can be in motion. Dam- 
age from exposure to oils and cooling 
fluids should be minimized and such 
fluids should be kept as sterile as pos- 
sible. Only by constant watching and 
supervision can the worker be defended 
in his own interests.—E. L. C. 


AN ANALYsIS OF THREE HUNDRED 
ACCIDENTS IN PLANTS MANUFACTUR- 
(NG OR PREPARING Foop Propvucts 
WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO SAFE PRAC- 
TICE AND SUITABLE MACHINE GUARDS. 
H.L. Reid. N. Y. State Dept. Labor, 


Special Bull., 1928, pp. 59. 


1? 
Ll 
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These accidents are analyzed ac- 
cording to the machines or processes 
which caused them. Safety devices 
and practices are suggested and _ il- 
lustrated by means of photographs 
showing actual installations.—M. G. P. 


THE Exvecrric Iirinc or BuLasts 
WITH Hicu VouLTaGe CuRRENT IN 
Quarries. W. Borchers. Abstr. as 
follows from Ztschr. f. d. ges. Schiess- 
u. Sprengstoffw., 1928, vol. 23, pp. 189- 
190, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 19.28, vol. 
22, p. 4250. 

A discussion of safety precautions, 
ete. 


THE QUESTION OF SAFETY IN UsE 
oF Liquip Arr ExpuLosives. FI. W. 
Wedding. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. 
f.d. ges. Schiess- u. Sprengstoffw., 19.28, 
vol. 23, pp. 159-160, in Chem. Abstr., 
Nov. 10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 4248. 

Prussian statistics are cited to show 
that liquid air explosives used in min- 
ing are in no respect safer to use than 
the usual solid explosives. 


“FOAM” Firb-EXTINGUISHING 
PLANTS IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
J. Hausen. Abstr. as follows from 
Chem.-Ztg., 1928, vol. 52, pp. 348-349, 
in Chem. Abstr., July 20, 1928, vol. 
22, p. 2627. 

A lay-out for a “Foamite’’ plant 
using sodium carbonate acid, alumin- 
ium sulphate, and saponin as active 
agents, designed to protect a works 
producing coal tar derivatives. II- 
lustrated. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE IN THE 
CuemicaL Inpustry. fk. Delaby. 
Abstr. as follows from Chim. et indust., 
1928, vol. 19, pp. 754-764, in Chem. 
Abstr., July 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 2642. 
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A general discussion of fire hazards 
in the chemical industry and of the 


precautions to be taken to minimi, 
them. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


FRACTURES IN INpustry. P. A. 
Davis. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 
§, 1928, vol. 91, pp. 695-697. 

On the basis of an analysis of over 
3,000 fractures occurring in an indus- 
trial organization, Davis discusses the 
amount of time lost, and the financial 
cost to both employer and employee, 
as a result of simple uncomplicated 
fractures. The existence of diseases, 
such as syphilis, tuberculosis, dia- 
betes, infectious arthritis, ete., pro- 
longs the fracture period and increases 
the cost of certain types of fractures. 
Technical skill in handling fractures 
and proper supervision are important 
factors in reducing percentage of dis- 
ability.—K. R. D. 


Back INguRIES IN INDUSTRIAL 
Practice. MM. Campagna. Am. 
Jour. Surg., July, 1928, vol. 5, pp. 
S4—S6, 

This is a report on a study of 250 
back injuries occurring among 4,350 
industrial accidents covering a period 
of two years. Both white and colored 
patients are included, the data show- 
ing no notable differences. The aver- 
age age of the patients was 33 years, 
the average disability eight days, and 
the average medical expense to the 
company (consisting chiefly of doctor’s 
fee and general supplies) was $7.78 
for each of the 107 cases among white 
workers and $6.15 for each of the 143 
cases among colored workers. In only 
forty-two cases, or 16.2 per cent. of 
the back injuries, were the accidents 


attributable to direct trauma. |p 
sixteen cases (all negroes) genito-yy. 
nary infection was found. Only gjx 
cases showed sacro-iliac involvement. 
A total of $1,684.55 was spent in medi. 
cal expense alone in this series of 250 
cases, involving 1,963 days’ loss of 
working time.—B. A. 


OccUPATIONAL EYE SurGgEry. 4, 
C. Dean. Minnesota Med., Augq., 1928. 
vol. 11, pp. 525-527. 

Treatment is briefly 
which the author uses for lesser inju- 
ries of the eye. Four case reports are 
given of four different types of injury. 
One is that of a man, aged 58, who 
was struck in the left eye by a piece 
of rusty iron from a rivet. ‘The iris 
was adherent to the corneal wound 
and it was impossible to see the fun- 
dus. Vision in the good eye was 
20/30 and in the injured eye, fingers at 
3 feet. X-ray showed a definite for- 
eign body 2 by 1 by 0.5 mm. in size. 
Fourteen unsuccessful attempts were 
made to remove the piece of steel with 
a giant Volkmann magnet and large 
Rolle. A cataract was forming rapidly. 
The eye was watched for evidence 
of siderosis or uveitis, which did no’ 
develop; nor was there any suggestion 
of sympathetic . 


mentioned 


ophthalmia. Cats 
. 
ract extraction was advised.—B. A. 


TREATMENT OF BURNS AND } 
By Tannic Acip. W. C. We 
Abstr. as follows from Brit. Med. Jou" 
July 21, 1928, vol. 2, p. 91, in Jour. Am 
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Med. Assn., Sept. 8, 1928, vol. 91, p. 
~59. 

Fifty eases of burns have been 
‘reated with tannic acid by Wilson. 
(; has been shown that this method 
of treatment promotes rapid analgesia ; 
shore is complete absence of pain and 
jiscomfort while the coagulum is pres- 
opt, and during this time there is no 
necessity for dressing. In many cases 
fannie acid prevents acute toxemia and 
invariably lessens the severity of this 
phase when it develops. The progno- 
sis as to life, especially in children 
injured by extensive burns, is thus 
ereatly improved. Sepsis is usually 
avoided in superficial lesions treated 
with the tannie acid method, and when 
sepsis occurs In deeper lesions it does 
so late in the course of the case and is 
of a mild degree. Searring is prob- 
ably less marked than in other forms 
of local treatment on account of the 
protection afforded to the growing 
epithelium, the diminution of sepsis, 
and, henee, the minimization of granu- 
lation tissue which is the precursor of 
scar. The death rate from burns in 
this series was 8 per cent.; the figure 
compares very favorably with any 
which have been quoted from the re- 
sults of treatment by other methods. 
A prognosis based on the extent of 
the injury is considerably influenced 
by the tannie acid treatment. The 
outlook in children is not necessarily 
crave even if 40 per cent. of the entire 
surface of the body is affected. Tan- 
nic acid can be conveniently kept in 
powder form, made up in packets con- 
‘uining 110 grains (7.15 gm.). One 
‘uch packet dissolved in half a pint 


water gives a 2.5 per cent. solution. 
Kk. R. D. 
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Tannic Actp TREATMENT FOR 
Burns. 8S. Barling. Birmingham 
Med. Rev., March, 1928, p. 58. 


}oXPERIMENTS ON THE ACTION OF 
LicguT ON THE HeaLinc or Wounps. 
M. Gianotti. Abstr. as follows from 
Riv. di patol. sper., 1927, vol. 2, pp. 
101-108, in Bull. [yg., Dec., 1928, 
vol. 3, pp. 1067-1068. 

A number of observers have com- 
mented on the favorable action of light 
on the healing of aseptie and septic 
wounds and burns. The author’s ex- 
periments have been directed to the 
question whether the action of light is 
a local or a general one. They were 
earried out at an altitude of 2,900 
meters, where an intense sunlight was 
available. 

Incisions involving skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissue were made on. the 
backs of guinea-pigs and measure- 
ments of the length of sear in these 
aseptic wounds were made at regular 
intervals. <A first group of animats 
was exposed to shaded daylight and a 
second to full sunshine. <A third group 
was exposed to sunlight in such a way 
that the wound alone reeeived the 
light and a fourth group to the light 
with the wound covered. ‘The figures 
show that the rate of searring in the 
second group of animals, wholly ex- 
posed to the sun but free to move, was 
better by 35 per cent. than in the 
group of animals kept in the shade. 
But in the third group, in which the 
wound was, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the body, kept continuously 
irradiated by sunlight, the rate of cica- 
trization was increased to 64 per cent. 
and the wound edge was hyperemic. 
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In the fourth group the behavior of 
cicatrization was similar to that in 
the first group. It is thus shown that 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


the speed of scarring is much accole. 
ated by sunlight and that the Action 
is essentially a local one.—R. G. p 


: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


PuysioLoGy oF Work. £. Atzler. 
Abstr. from Arch. f. soz. Hyg. u. Demo- 
graphie, 1928, vol. 3, pp. 105-116, in 
Bull. Hyg., Nov., 1928, vol. 3, pp. 938- 
959. 

Atzler summarizes the general rules 
which crystallize out of the inquiries 
carried out up till now as follows: 


1. The muscles brought into play for a 
piece of work ought to stand in correct 
relation to the work which it is desired to 
do. For heavy work a powerful group of 
muscles must be brought into action and for 
light work aweaker. Example: the bicycle 
‘heavy leg muscles) is a more effective 
method of propulsion than the invalid’s 
self-driven hand chair. 

2. Sustained output on continuous movy- 
ing systems can best be done on such as have 
a relatively slow 
heavy grinding. 

3. Bodily movements should be econo- 
mized when not required to perform ex- 
ternal work. 


movement. Example: 


Example: work is done more 
economically with the wind than with the 
oar to effect the same external work. 

4. Work increase output. 
Reason: the muscles recover during the 
pauses. If the intervals are too few in 
proportion to the total work done the 
muscles work uneconomically in conse- 
quence of over-exertion and tire quickly. 

5. Processes of work should be so con- 
ducted that as little as possible of living 
energy should be lost. Example: it is more 
suitable to perform the same external work, 
e.g., the lifting of a load, with the crank 
than with the lever. 

6. Work rhythm should be’ smooth. 
Generally speaking it is better to work 
quickly with long pauses for recovery than 
the reverse. Respiratory distress, palpi- 
tation, and rise of body temperature in long 


pauses 


spells of work are, in healthy persons. 4 
sign that the pace is too quick or the effoy; 
too great. 

7. The expenditure of energy on working 
in an awkward position is to be kept dowy 
to a minimum. Example: (a) be seated 
wherever possible in hand and arm work: 
(6) support an arm that has to be kep; 
stretched out for a long time. | 

8. In repetition work the active group 
of muscles should frequently be relieved by 
another. In this way the circulation of the 
blood is stimulated and fatigue combated. 
Example: in hand work it is useful, jn 
certain circumstances, to get up to fetch 
fresh material. In that way onset of fatigue 
is prevented. 

9. Static work (holding weights, working 
in a bent position, ete.) should as far as 
possible be avoided, because in muscles that 
are in a state of static tension the circula- 
tion is diminished. 

10. Loads should be so carried that their 
center of gravity lies perpendicularly over 
the supporting portion of the body. Ex- 
ample: the modern small attaché cases are 
carried more easily than the old broad 
handbags of the same weight. 

11. Clothing should be worn which does 
not hinder the movements. Energy can »¢ 
wasted to no purpose by wearing too heavy 
clothing. 


DANGER FROM NUTRITIONAL Dis 
EASES IN MODERN INDUSTRIALIZATIO). 
L. Ting-An. Abstr. as follows from 
Nat. Med. Jour. China, 1927, vol. 19, 
pp. 377-3882, in Bull. Hyg., Oct., 19 
p. S87. 

Two outbreaks of diseases directly 
traceable to faulty nutrition wt 
studied among workers at factories 12 
Peking and are reported to draw attc™ 


1.4 
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on to the dangers attending unintel- 
ligent ‘ndustrialization of a population. 
The first outbreak was one of xeroph- 
‘halmia, which attacked nine out of 
g00 employees in the early spring of 
1927, producing typical symptoms in- 
cluding night blindness. <A study of 
‘he diets given to the workers showed 
‘hat they were deficient in vitamins 
\. B, and C and in good quality pro- 
‘ein. Every case cleared up com- 
pletely in a few weeks after treatment 
hy cod liver oil and sheep’s liver, and 
since the readjustment of the diets to 
include, among other things, more 
fresh vegetables and a daily ration of 
cod liver oil no further cases have oc- 
curred. 

The second outbreak was one of 
tetany which affected twenty-two out 
of ninety-nine employees. ‘Treatment 
with cod liver oil and calcium salts 
caused the disappearance of all symp- 
toms within three weeks. In this case 
the diets were found to be deficient in 
fresh vegetables and in calcium. The 
author gives at the end of his paper 
a list of comparatively cheap foods 
which might with advantage be issued 
‘0 factory workers to prevent the oc- 
currence of food deficiency diseases. 


/ERIBERI ON JAPANESE Suips. F, 
Katsurada, Abstr. as follows from Ab- 
handl. a. d. Geb. d. Auslandsk., 1927, 
tol. 26, pp. 223-224, in Bull. Hyg., 
Sept., 1928, vol. 3, p. 775. 
beriberi is very commonly met with 
board ships belonging to the im- 
portant Japanese Shipping Company 
‘hoWn as the Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 
During the past few years the rice 
“ven to the erews has been diluted 


W T } 


i rye and the incidence of the dis- 


On 


ease has appreciably lessened. Infec- 
tious diseases predispose to the onset 
of symptoms of beriberi. An outbreak 
of malaria on board a ship was imme- 
diately followed by symptoms of beri- 
beri in the affected individuals, some 
of whom succumbed from the pernici- 
ous cardiac type of beriberi. 


FATIGUE IN BAGGAGE CARRIERS. 
M. L. Patrizt. Boll. d. soc. ttal. di 
biol. sper., Dec., 1927, vol. 2, p. 1009. 


FATIGUE IN MANUAL AND SEDEN- 
TARY WorKeERsS. J. Hefter and R. 
Judelowitsch. Abstr. as follows from 
Biochem. Ztschr., 1928, vol. 193, pp. 
62-69, in Physiol. Abstr., Aug., 1928, 
vol. 13, p. 312. 

Blacksmiths appear to show a 
chronic acidosis. The alkali reserve 
of the blood is low, acetone bodies are 
present in amounts above norntal, as 
are phosphates; thirty seconds after 
hard work the lactic acid in blood from 
the arm veins is increased sixfold, but 
in ten minutes has returned to normal 
value. In teachers the alkali reserve 
falls during the day and rises before 
next morning, the phosphates are high 
and rise during the day, lactic acid and 
acetone bodies are normal and vary 
little —C. Kk. D. 


CARDIOVASCULAR SYSTEM IN Fa- 
TIGUE. L. P. Pressmann. Ztschr. f. 
klin. Med., April 3, 1928, vol. 107, p. 
533. 


CIRCULATION AND WorkK. W. Mo- 


bitz. Klin. Wehnschr., March 4, 1928, 
vol. 7, p. 438. 
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HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE. 
GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND | 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


LUMBAR PUNCTURE IN ELECTRICAL 
Insuries. S. Jellinek. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Wien. klin. Wehnschr., May 
5, 1928, vol. 41, p. 622, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., July 21, 1928, vol. 91, pp. 
215-216. 

Jellinek reports a case in which a 
man, apparently moribund from elec- 
trical injury, recovered after removal 
of 25 e.e. of cerebrospinal fluid. In 
two necropsies on men who died from 
electrical injuries, edema and swelling 
of the brain were demonstrated. In 
one of these cases the symptoms of 
disturbance of the central nervous sys- 
tem (convulsions, delirium, ete.) came 
on gradually after recovery from the 


initial loss of consciousness, and dei} 
did not take place until twelve day, 
after the accident. In the other egg; 
the circulatory disturbances must hay: 
followed immediately on the trauma 
for the interval between trauma anj 
death was brief.—K. R. D. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF — [nyvnips 
CAUSED BY ELEcTriciry. S. Jellingh 
Gaz. hebd. d. sc. méd. de Bordeaux, Apri 
29, 1928, vol. 49, p. 274. 


ORIGIN, TREATMENT, AND Preyey. 
TION OF ELECTRICAL INJURIzEs. (| 
Prausnitz. Med. Welt, April 14, 1928, 
vol. 2, p. 565. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


THe INVESTIGATION OF ATMOS- 
PHERIC POLLUTION. REPORT ON OB- 
SERVATIONS IN THE YEAR [ENDING 
Marcu 31st, 1927. THIRTEENTH ReE- 
port. HH. M. Stationery Office, 1928, 
pp. a4. 

The general context of this report 
is similar to that of previous issues. 
It consists, for the most part, in tables 
and charts giving comparative pollu- 
tion data from eighty different sta- 
tions in the United Kingdom. 

A point of particular interest to us 
in the United States is the fact that 
the data show very clearly that a grad- 
ual reduction in atmospheric impuri- 
ties (solids) has been taking place over 
the years 1914 to 1927. ‘This report, 


therefore, should be an effective answer 


to those who see no practical advan- 
tage in gathering such data. At the 
present time, we have no reliable com- 
parative pollution data for cities 
the United States and, although our 
British friends occasionally do us the 
courtesy of intimating that Americat 
cities are relatively clean, some o! Us 
would like to see data collected rov- 
tinely under a federal agency lik 
the Weather Bureau, giving the facts 
which have now been available tot 
thirteen years in England, Scotlan¢, 
and Wales. 

Of interest to hygienists in all pa! 
of the world is the brief section at t 
end of the report which gives & cul’ 
showing the relation bet ween smokine> 
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and the transmission of solar w! 
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violet light. Although the data for the 
are unfortunately meager, the 
indicates that ‘nearly the 


whole of the ultra-violet rays is cut 
off by a comparatively small amount 


curve ' : 
of smoke in the air.’’—P. D. 


report 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





HreaLtH SUPERVISION OF EXEcU- 
vives IN [ypustry. H. G. Murray. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 1, 1928, 
rol. 91, pp. 627-629. 

Murray discusses the development 
and the results of the plan in force at 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the health supervision of its 
executives.—K. R. D. 


HeattH IN INDusTRY. C. L. Fer- 
quson. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 
22, 1228, vol. 91, pp. 868-870. 


Ferguson stresses the importance of 
a company policy which includes in- 
sistence on the best health obtainable, 
a constant effort to improve working 
conditions, and a co-operating and in- 
sistent group of executives. Annual 
Or semiannual medical examinations 
and routine dental examinations, in- 
cluding X-ray films, are important 
aids in promoting the health and effi- 
ciency of industrial workers and in re- 
ducing lost time due to illness.— 


K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


VisUAL EFFICIENCY AND WORK- 
ING ApiLity. A. F, Fergus. Brit. 
Med. Jour., Aug. 18, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 
257-290. 

Visual acuity, or macular vision, 
as estimated by test types does not 
accurately represent visual efficiency 
for work. It takes no cognizance of 
peripheral vision. Colliers with high 
Niyopia may get coal as well as the best 
‘ighted. Macular vision is mostly 
brought consciously into play; periph- 
‘ral_ vision is subconscious and con- 
‘tantly in action. Perspective is a 
‘netion of binocular convergence, of 
‘ize of image, and of parallax; a one- 
‘yed person possesses the last two and 

's hot entirely without an idea of 


Perspective, 


A number of interesting cases are 


) 
| 
ai 


quoted of persons with grave defects 
of macular vision who are doing re- 
sponsible and useful work. Rejection 
of visual defectives for work in order 
to lessen compensation risks may be 
too stern and set up an obstacle be- 
tween an employer and a worker, fi- 
nally placing a useful man on the dole. 
Refractive errors should be corrected 
with glasses, rather than disqualify for 
employment. Snellen’s test types are 
reliable; but the author recommends a 
modification of Landolt’s broken ring 
test. Rotating disks are useful for 
detecting astigmatism.—It. L. C. 


On THE RELIEF OF [YESTRAIN 
AMONG PERSONS PERFORMING VERY 
Fine Work. I. C. Weston and S. 
Adams. Indust. Fatigue Res. Board, 
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Rep. No. 49, pp. 25. 
Office, 1928. 
Certain industrial processes demand 
from the eyes discrimination of de- 
tail finer than human eyes have been 
evolved to contemplate. Maximum 
accommodation and convergence of 
the eyes is necessitated for such work. 
Provision of ample illumination in such 
cases will lessen, but cannot abolish, 
eyestrain. Great advantage can be 
gained by the use of magnifying lenses 
of such power that the amount of ac- 
commodation required is not more 
than would be used if the eyes were re- 
moved to a distance of about 15 inches 
from the work; thus four-diopter lenses 
would be required to reduce accom- 
modation to the standard amount for 
an average eye. With these glasses 
are combined prisms in order to assist 
Any error of refraction 
present must be first corrected before 
glasses on this principle are provided. 
Two experiments are described 
where such reduced accommodation 
for ‘‘close’’ work was obtained through 
the use of glasses. The first concerned 
mounting electric lamp filaments—a 
fine process. ‘The output was meas- 
ured from hour to hour and from 
day to day. When the glasses were 


H. M. Stationery 


convergence. 


worn, the output not only improved 
from hour to hour, but attained a 
higher level than had been previously 


maintained. Benefit was greateg ; 


T 
il)? 


those who previously had shown os, 
efficiency. 

The second process investigated ys, 
drawing in the threads of a new way 
through the healds ready to be placa 
on a loom. Fine threads were ¢}, 
served of 123 heald eyes per inch gy; 
four sets of healds one behind 4p 
other. The illumination provided wa; 
about 31 foot candles on the areg 
work. Here again the provision o — ~ 
glasses was found to improve the shay, ve 
of the output curve so that the ten. 
ency to drop away at the end of a shif; 
or of the week disappeared, while jhe 
rate of output from hour to hour and C 
from day to day became steady wit) P 
an inclination to rise rather than fall of 
as time progressed. The full benefit 
of the glasses was delayed for some 
time after their introduction, owing \ 
apparently to a latent period during 
which the worker was co-ordinating 
muscular activity with the newly given 
power of vision. All the workers in- 
vestigated were found months later to 
be continuing to wear the glasses, while 
they expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with them. The amount 0! 
increase in output varied from about 
8 to 26 per cent., with an average Il 
crease of 12 per cent. The cost of the 
glasses was 15 shillings per pail.— 
EK. L. C. 
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list, INcLuDING INFORMATION ON 
VisuaL AIDS AND THEIR PRODUCERS 
AND DistripuTors. Fifth edition, pp. 
I°S. Welfare Division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1928. 


UccUPATION AND Heattu. Bro- 
“ures Nos, 129-183. Internat. Labour 


Office, 1928 
The following subjects are con- 
ained Noises; Timber Industry; Ex- 
er Metal Grinding and 
“lishing; Radium and Radioactive 
Substances 


83 


chures Nos. 134-140. Internat. Labour 
Office, 1928. 

This cover contains the following 
subjects, completing the classification 
coming under the letter ‘“B”: Basic 
Slag; Basket Weaving; Bones Indus- 
try; Boots and Shoes (Manufacture 
of); Brass; Brooms; Building Trade. 


GorGcas IpEA APPLIED TO INDUs- 
TRIAL MEDICINE AND Suracery. Jl. 
H. Walker. West Virginia Med. Jour., 
July, 1928, vol. 24, p. 325. 
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RELATION OF PHYSICIAN _ IN 
INDUSTRY TO PRIVATE PRACTITIONER 
AND TO Community. V. S. Cheney. 
Illinois Med. Jour., Sept., 1928, vol. 
d4, p. 218. 


OcCUPATIONAL DISORDERS OF THE 
New York Pusiic ScHoot CHIL. 
W. Rosenson. N.Y. State Jour. Med., 
March 15, 1928, vol. 28, p. 318. 


HyGirené oF WORKERS IN THE 
BELGIAN Conco. Lap. sur Vhyg. pub. 
de la colonie du Congo belge pendant 
l'année 1927, pp. 22-25. 

References are made to difficulties 
concerned with the use of native 
labor on the Belgian Congo for various 
purposes. Just as in the gold mines 
of the Rand, labor has to be recruited 
often from distriets far removed from 
the place of employment. The result 
is not good. Both in being conveyed 
to their work and during the period 
of acclimatization after arrival, the 
mortality, particularly from  pneu- 





monia and dysentery, is considera): 
Care, however, can do much to reduce 
it, and this care is an economic wy 
posal, since the cost of obtaining 
labor is not inconsiderable. A stand. 
ard has been fixed up to which thy 
natives should come if they are to jy 
engaged; in one case natives engage; 
below the standard gave a mortalir 
in the first six months of 120 ner 
thousand as compared with a mortalit: 
of 30 per thousand for those who can: 
up to standard. The average mor. 
tality for recruits in one case was 77 per 
thousand as compared with a mortality 
of 29 per thousand among those who 
had been accustomed to their work. 
Acclimatization means becoming used 
to not merely a different place, but dif- 
ferent food, different housing, differen 
clothing, and different and regular work 
The problem then is something more 
than that of placing a healthy animal 
in healthy environment; it is concerned 
with the psychology and physiology 
of the native.—E. L. C. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


POISONING AT A SUGAR REFINERY. 
Bull. Service 
Travail, 1926, vol. 7, pp. 


J. Leclercq and Vallee. 
med. du 
215— 

In the baryta process of refining 
sugar, carbonates of barium are formed 
after the sugar has separated. 


> 
2 aS. 


These 
carbonates are reconverted into baryta 
and used over again. ‘The conversion 
is carried out in the eleetrie furnace. 
The are not 
pure and contain certain organic com- 
pounds. 


carbonates, however, 
Three cases of gas poisoning 
occurred owing to gases escaping from 
the furnace. Careful investigation of 


these gases disclosed that they may 
contain carbon monoxide, amino com- 
pounds, hydrocyanie acid, ammonium 
cyanide, and carbides of hydrogen. 
Some doubt is expressed as to whic’ 
of these gases caused the poisoning 
but the authors lean to carbot 
monoxide as the agent. The history 
of the cases, however, hardly bes 
out this suggestion, since each 0! ' 

three men was taken ill while at wo! 
without in any way being unconscious. 
The first case returned home to bee me 
worse, and died the same evening: © 

second case stayed at work some hou 


J.1.H 
April, l’- 
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after the onset of his disease, but also 
jied at home that evening; the third 
ease also stayed at work for some time 
after first feeling ill; he was taken to 
hospital where he recovered after 
sfteen days’ illness.—E. L. C. 


oF LEAD AND ITS 
IV. ELecTrouytic DE- 
section OF Leap. P. W. Danckwortt 
au E. Jiirgens. Abstr. as follows 
from Arch. d. Pharm., 1928, vol. 266, 
pp. 367-3874, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 20, 
1928, vol. 22, p. 38373. 

An experimental study shows that 
lead ean be detected electrolytically 
in very minute traces even admixed 
with other metals. In case the 
cathodic lead tree formation is masked 
by other metals, the addition of nitric 
acid causes the anodic separation as 
lead peroxide. The detection of lead 
can be effected in the nitrie acid solu- 
tion after destruction of organic sub- 
The growth of lead erystals 
is observed under the microscope, the 
anodic separation being carried out in 
a glass vessel. When a brown colora- 
tion of the anode is not directly 
observable, electrolysis is continued 
two hours, the platinum wire laid on 


ilter paper and dabbed with Arnold’s 
reagent, 


ToxICOLOGY 
(‘OMPOUNDS. 


stance, 


Idem. V. QUANTITATIVE NEPHELO- 
METRIC DETERMINATION OF LEAD. 
Abstr, as follows from Arch. d. Pharm., 
1425, vol. 266, pp. 374-3882, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 3378. 

lt is possible to detect lead neph- 
‘lometrically in amounts as small as 
!006 mg. <A turbidity standard pro- 
‘uced by 0.05 mg. of lead in an acetic 
1cid solution of potassium dichromate 
can be used over a period of an hour 


without appreciable change in par- 
ticles or danger of precipitation. A 
series of turbidities is prepared for 
purposes of comparison and exclusion. 
Sodium acetate and copper are without 
influence on the turbidity. Large 
amounts of iron, however, make the 
readings somewhat inconstant. 


THE DETERMINATION OF MINUTE 
QUANTITIES OF METALS IN BIOLOGICAL 
MatTertaL. Part |. Tue Deter- 
MINATION OF LEAD IN Urine. JH. B. 
Taylor. Jour. and Proc. Roy. Soc. 
New South Wales, 1928, vol. 61, pp. 
315-336. 

The author, after paying tribute to 
the work of Fairhall, holds that the 
usual methods of analysis, where the 
amount of lead present in urine may be 
as small as 0.02 mg. per liter, are of 
no value. He describes a method for 
which he claims considerable accuracy, 
in which the lead is separated from 
accompanying salts by means of ad- 
sorption on calcium oxalate. By its 
use an amount of lead as small as 0.005 
mg. per liter of urine can be deter- 
mined. The test was used on a num- 
ber of investigations, and the results 
from 330 cases are given, most of 
whom were exposed at their work to 
lead risk, such as painters, potters, and 
workers in lead industries. A wide 
variation in the amount of lead ex- 
creted appeared; and the acidity of the 
urine seemed related to its lead con- 
tent. Samples with an acid reaction 
contained on an average slightly more 
lead than neutral or alkaline ones. 
The details of the method used are 
described with care. The time re- 
quired for an analysis is short, not 


more than twenty-four hours.— 
E. L. (. 
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DETECTION OF TRACES OF LEAD IN 
OrGanic Supstances. &. Berg. 
Abstr. as follows from Biochem. Ztschr., 
1928, vol. 198, pp. 420-423, in Chem. 
Abstr., Jan. 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 63. 

After digestion with sulphuric acid 
as in the Kjeldahl method, transfer 
the solution to a platinum dish, 
evaporate off the excess acid, add 4 
per cent. nitric acid and electrolyze 
inasmall platinum crucible. Dissolve 
the deposited lead peroxide in 4 to 
5 ¢e.c. of 20 per cent. hydrochloric 
acid, rinsing off the cathode with 3 c.c. 
portions of 4 per cent. sodium acetate. 
Concentrate the solution and test for 
lead by Fairhall’s method. 


THe MrcHanisM OF LEAD POISsON- 
ING. Bone Marrow CHANGES IN 
I;XPERIMENTAL LEAD POISONING. J. 
Speranski and Rk. Sklianskaja. Abstr. 
as follows from Folia haemat., 1928, 
vol. 86, pp. 289-815, in Chem. Abstr., 
Nov. 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 4650. 

The morphology of bone marrow in 
normal guinea-pigs is quite constant 
and there are only a few unimportant 
variations in different bones. The 
pathologie changes produced by the 
same poison are the same in different 
bones. In guinea-pigs, lead poisoning 
stimulates both the erythroblastice 
and the leukoblastic systems, but the 
former reacts so much more actively 
that the latter may be almost ob- 
secured. The intensity of the reaction 
depends on the dose of lead and the 
number of injections. With 160 mg. 
of white lead per kilogram per day of 
animal body weight, the pig usually 
dies before bone marrow changes 
appear; 120 mg. will cause a definite 
reaction, and 35 to 70 mg. will cause 
an intense reaction. In such lead 





poisoning, the erythroblasts reach gy 
per cent., the normal being about 3) 
per cent. The most noticeable jy. 
crease is in immature cells as proepy. 
throblasts, and macroblasts. In yer, 
marked reactions there is a mypl, 
ogenous metaplasia of the spleen, 
Following hemorrhage or therapeuti. 
doses of arsenic, there is a simila 
erythroblastic reaction. In lead py. 
soning there is a close relationship 
between blood changes and _ bone 
marrow changes. 


ACUTE POISONING FROM Menrcvry 
Vapor. A. Hopmann. Abstr. as fil- 
lows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg, 
Dec., 1927, N.S. vol. 4, pp. 422-423, 
in Bull. Hyg., July, 1928, vol. 3, p 
585. 

The author describes two ocewr- 
rences in industry of acute mercury poi- 
soning in each case affecting two men. 
He emphasizes the risk run in repair 
work inside boilers where the rust or 
residues contain this metal. Heat in- 
troduced into the boiler causes rapi( 
vaporization of the concealed mercury, 
and blows on the sides may detach 
dust. 

Two plumbers were inserting rivets 
inside a boiler in which, several years 
before, mercury had been treated. 
After three and one-half hours’ work 
both men became unwell with “sens 
tions as of drunkenness,”’ inflamme- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory tract showing itself 1 
cough and bronchitis. Both were 1 
capacitated from work for fourteen 
days. Examination of the rust on ' 
inside of the walls of the boiler showed 
the presence of mercury. Examine 
tion of the urine (not made until som 
days after the first attack) showed 
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0.2 and 0.19 mg. of mercury per 
liter. 

The same boiler was later cut up by 
the oxyacetylene blowpipe in the open 
air and the man who did it suffered 
from severe headache. His urine 
(passed fourteen days after) showed 
0.06 mg. of mercury per liter. 

Two other plumbers were employed 
in a cramped position inside a boiler 
of 13 cu. m. capacity. After four and 
one-half hours one of them vomited 
and a little later the other complained 
of sickness and trembling. The sub- 
sequent symptoms of the second 
plumber in hospital were great excite- 
ment and tremor, headache, pain in 
the chest, and cough. Fine rales were 
heard all over the lungs. The rectal 
temperature reached 104°F. He re- 
turned to work in eleven days. The 
lung symptoms rapidly disappeared— 
headache and weakness remained for 
several days. The urine passed on 
the second day showed 0.23 mg. of 
mercury per liter. 

The symptoms in the plumber first 
to feel the effects were very similar 
but not so severe. His urine con- 
tained 0.27 mg. per liter. 

The mereury content inside the 
boiler was found after illness showed 
itself to contain 4.98 mg. per cubic 
meter, 

The author lays stress on the im- 
portance of careful prophylactic meas- 
ures in repairs of vessels that have 
contained mereury—thorough clean- 
Ing, exhaust ventilation, blowing in of 
iresh air, and suitable breathing ap- 
paratus, 


ACTION OF Very Minute DoskEs oF 
‘MERCURY ON THE DIFFERENTIAL 
Buoop Picture. K. Liiddicke. Abstr. 


as follows from Klin. Wcehnschr., 1928, 
vol. 7, pp. 398-401, in Chem. Abstr., 
July 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 2618. 

Mercury, in very minute quantities, 
is absorbed from copper amalgam 
fillings or from the atmosphere in 
rooms containing reservoirs of mercury 
(either as liquid metal or as mereury 
ointment). The urine of persons ex- 
posed in this manner contains demon- 
strable amounts of mercury. The 
metal, even in these small concentra- 
tions, is poisonous. The objective 
symptoms are stomatitis, salivation, 
colitis, and tremor. Persons whose 
urine contains demonstrable amounts 
of mercury always show an increased 
concentration of lymphocytes in the 
differential count. 


KRAEMER-SARNOW Metnop [For 
DETERMINING THE SOFTENING POINT 
oF Pircu] AND Mercury PoIsonina. 
H. Mallison. Abstr. as follows from 
Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 1928, vol. 41, 
pp. 889-840, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 
1928, vol. 22, p. 4186. 

The danger of chronic poisoning by 
prolonged contact with mercury has 
been pointed out by Stock and others; 
it is therefore suggested that the mer- 
cury method of determining the soften- 
ing point of pitch should be universally 
replaced by the American “ring and 
ball’? method. 


THe DETERMINATION OF TRACES OF 
Mercury. II]. THe QuANTITATIVE 
DETERMINATION OF MeERCURY IN 


URINE AND FECES AND THE INFLUENCE 
or MepicaTtion. N. FE. Schreiber, T. 
Sollmann, and H. S. Booth. Jour. 
Am. Chem. Soc., June, 1928, vol. 40, 
pp. 1620-1625. 

With normal urines, the method of 
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Booth, Schreiber, and Zwick gives 
the quantitative determination of mer- 
cury within 0.01 to 0.02 mg. Long 
standing without freezing does not 
alter the mercury content of urine. 
Dosage of arsphenamine, bismuth, 
chloral hydrate, barbital, small 
amounts of hexamethylenetetramine, 
and small amounts of bromides do 
not interfere with the standard pro- 
cedure. On the other hand, aromatic 
compounds such as sodium salicylate, 
cinchophen, and large quantities of 
hexamethylenetetramine complicate 
the oxidation so much that it is in- 
advisable to administer these drugs 
during a study of mercurial medica- 
tion. Iodides and large amounts of 
bromides interfere seriously but such 
interference can be easily taken care 
of by a modified procedure which is 
described. In the analysis of feces, 
decomposition with potassium  per- 
manganate and concentrated nitric 
acid proved satisfactory and 2 to 3 
mg. of mereury in the daily stool can 
be determined with a loss of 0.01 to 
0.04 me. 


PARAPHENYLENE-DIAMINE  LABY- 
RINTHITIS. £. Watson-Williams. Lan- 
cet, June 2, 1928, vol. 1, p. 1123. 

Para-phenylenediamine is used 
rather widely in industry as a dye, 
and, under the trade name of ursol, 
to darken furs; it is well known as a 
causative of skin rash. A 
now reported where the wearing for 
some time of furs so dyed set up not 
merely a rash round the neck but also 
labyrinthine deafness, with tinnitus, 
giddiness, and nausea. When the furs 
were not worn, the rash disappeared 
and gradually all symptoms cleared 
up.—E. L. C. 


case is 


INDUSTRIAL THALLIUM Polsoyyy, 
Teleky. Wien. med. Wehnschr., 199 
vol. 78, pp. 506-508. : 

After a review of the French and 
Italian literature, on the toxicology 
of thallium compounds, especially the 
acetate, and a review of the anima] 
experiments performed by Buschk: 
and others, Teleky gives a detajle) 
description of the cases of industria] 
poisoning reported by Rube and Hend. 
riks (Med. Welt., 1927, vol. 1, no. 20) 
In 1925 the production of thalliyy 
was begun in a factory which em. 
ployed five or six young men in work 
exposing them to dust of metallic 
thallium and of the oxide and the 
sulphate of thallium. One of them, 
a healthy man of 19 years, was seized 
after a few weeks with pains in joints 
and in the muscles of the calves so 
severe that he was laid up for four 
weeks. He had loss of hair, and after 
four months from the beginning of his 
exposure there was a rapidly progres- 
sive dimming of vision. Examination 
of the right eye showed adhesion 
between the posterior layer of the iris 
and the anterior surface of the lens 
capsule, with clouding of the lens at 
this point, some blurring of the edges 
of the optic papilla, total central 
scotoma for green and red, and vision 
2/60. The condition in the left eye 
was much the same, though les 
marked. There was no improvemen! 
noted at the end of six months. This 
man had loss of patellar reflex and 0! 
Achilles’ tendon reflex in one foot, ané 
the blood showed eosinophilia. 1° 
other workmen suffered with pails 
in the lower extremities, trembling 
of the eyelids, slight conjunctivit’s, 
and albuminuria, which was Vly 
obstinate. Two others had pains 
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‘he legs and transient albuminuria. 
A sixth suffered from anorexia and 
languor, a seventh from loss of hair. 
All showed lymphocytosis, which was 
50 per cent. or over in those whose 
kidneys were most involved. In one 
man this appeared after only four 
days’ exposure, and persisted for some 
time after he left the factory. Eosino- 
philia was sometimes seen, but there 
was no parallelism between the severity 
of the intoxication and the blood 
findings. Only three out of fourteen 
men employed escaped with no in- 
ury. 

In a second plant, where exposure 
to thallium was only occasional, two 
workmen were found with lympho- 
eytosis, in one worker, 58 per cent.; 
the other worker showed also eosino- 
philia, 7 per cent. 

\leasures have been taken to prevent 
dust and to provide regular medical 
examination, including a blood count. 
No serious illness has arisen since 
then, but slight symptoms and an 
abnormal blood picture show that 
vigilance must not be relaxed.—A. H. 


} 
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[INDUSTRIAL POISONING WITH THAL- 
LIUM. A. Buschke. Abstr. as follows 
from Med. Klin., July 6, 1928, vol. 
‘4, p. 1042, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Sept. S, 1928, vol. 91, p. 764. 

Buschke cites official reports from 
various places in Prussia in which 
thallium is used in industrial processes. 
ptic nerve atrophy, chronic nephritis, 
Pains in the extremities, loss of patellar 
and Achilles’ tendon reflexes, eosino- 
Philia, and lymphocytosis were re- 
ported as having occurred in men who 
had worked from a few days to a few 
months with thallium. Animal ex- 
periments support the supposition that 
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these changes were the result of 
chronic thallium poisoning.—I. R. D. 


I-XPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS ON 
THE ‘Toxic Action or THALLIUM. 
V. Leigheb. Abstr. as follows from 
Grior. ital. di dermat. e sifil., June, 
1928, vol. 69, p. 960, in Arch. Dermat. 
and Syph., Feb., 1929, vol. 19, p. 296. 

According to the author’s experi- 
ments, thallium isan extremely power- 
ful poison which causes profound 
alterations on all the organs, including 
those of the nervous system. The 
alterations found on the endocrine 
glands are sufficiently marked to 
warrant the opinion that the alopecie 
properties of thallium depend on the 
action of this drug on the duetless 
glands. Of these glands, the thyroid 
seems to be the more affeeted. 


FurtTHER HisTroLoGcicaL FINDINGS 
IN CXPERIMENTAL CHRONIC THALLIUM 
PoIsoNING. A. Buschke, L. Loéwen- 
stein, and W. Joel. Abstr. as follows 
from Klin. Wehnschr., 1928, vol. 7, p. 
1515, in Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, vol. 4, 
p. 176 

The authors state that they are 
conducting a series of investigations 
into the histology of the lesions caused 
by thallium. They will report later 
on the effect of acute poisoning in 
which so far only one discovery has 
been reported, namely, changes in the 
great ganglia and peripheral nerves. 
All preparations have been hardened 
in the formalin-Zenker-Miiller formol 
solution. No changes have been found 
in the hair follicles. Fatty degenera- 
tion was found in the epithelium of the 
renal tubules and swelling of the 
reticulo-endothelial part of the paren- 
Partial optic 


chyma of the liver. 
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atrophy was observed. No certain 
changes were found in the internal 
secreting organs, hypophyses, thyroid, 
suprarenal capsules, ovaries, or 
testicles. 

In the red blood cells there was 
abundant presence of granulofilamen- 
tous substances, which are recognized 
as the result of definite changes in the 
bone marrow. ‘They have been unable 
so far, desirable as it would be from a 
forensic point of view, to detect 
thallium in the tissues, so that recourse 
must be had to spectrum analysis for 
its detection. In their experiments 
they have used thallium acetate.— 
T. M. L. 


ACUTE 
Greving 


POLYNEURITIS FOLLOWING 
THALLIUM POISONING. R. 
and O. Gagel. Abstr. as follows from 
Klin. Wehnschr., 1928, vol. 7, pp. 
1323-1325, in Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 176. 

The authors describe the case of a 
woman of 30 years of age who 
attempted suicide by smearing half a 
tube of ‘“celiopaste’”’ on bread and 
ating it. Within ten days she had 
violent neuralgie pains in the legs and 
loins. Accompanying them were 
typical motor neuritis and_ partial 
paralysis of the legs, the reaction of 
degeneration, and occasional incon- 
tinence of the bladder and rectum. 
She suffered from tachycardia, angina- 
like pains, wasting, and weakness. 
There was also slight acute nephritis, 
loss of acid in the gastrie juice, and 
lymphocytosis and eosinophilia. She 
recovered but, on leaving the hospital 
after three months, there was notice- 
able paralysis of the legs and flexors 
of the arm. The authors deseribe the 
various symptoms of thallium poison- 


ing, laying stress on the loss of hair, 
the interference with the producti, 
of hydrochloric acid in the gasp, 
juice, the changes in the blood, trophic 
changes in the nails, ete.—T. M. I, 


THE Poisonous NATURE oF Ty41. 
LIUM Compounpbs. G. Lutz. Abst 
as follows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbeh y9., 
June, 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 172-17), 
in Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, vol. 4, pp, 
176-177. 

Lutz determined experimentally on 
rabbits and guinea-pigs the poisonous 
nature of thallium compounds on the 
market. All of them, when injected 
subcutaneously, acted in the same way 
(except the chloride, which could not 
be used owing to its insolubility in 
water). After daily injection of 0.2 
c.c. of a 1 per cent. solution, death 
ensued in a week. Cramp seizures 
were a prominent symptom, wasting 
to a third of the original weight and 
falling out of the hair. Death followed 
after administration of 23 mg. of 
thallium carbonate, to an animal of 
a weight of 540 gm.; of 21 mg. of the 
sulphate to 370 gm. weight; of 14 mg. 
of the acetate to 370 gm. weight; of 
24 mg. of the nitrate to 430 gm. weight. 
No macroscopic lesions could be 
detected postmortem. 

Interest attached to inunction with 
ointments compounded with thallium. 
He used the carbonate in 3 per cent. 
strength, the chlorate, sulphate, ace- 
tate, and nitrate in a 5 per cent. 
strength. The effect of thallium ace- 
tate inunction was fatal on the fourth 
day. Those animals inuncted with 
the chlorate, sulphate, and_ nitrate 
were very ill. The animal treate’ 
with the carbonate in 3 per ccn 
strength alone seemed well; it die’, 


y. J. H. 
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however, during the following night. 
Thallium chloride used in an ointment, 
although insoluble in water, acted in 
‘he same way as the other salts. The 
presumption is that like mercury it 
nasses directly through the intact skin. 
Of the thallium compounds the acetate 
seems to act very rapidly. Cumula- 
‘ive action is typical. Very small 
doses will gradually give rise to severe 
poisoning. The poisonous effects 
show themselves mainly in the central 
neryous system as shown by slowing 
of the respiration, paralyses, and 
cramps. He suggests the wearing of 
cloves in handling thallium salts.— 
T. M. L. 


DANGERS TO HEALTH AND PREVEN- 
TIVE MEASURES IN DEGREASING WITH 
TRICHLORETHYLENE. Gerbis. Abstr. 
as follows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyq., 
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March, 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 68-70, in 
Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, vol. 4, p. 180. 

Gerbis describes two dangers from 
the unrestricted use of trichlorethy- 
lene: (1) addiction to the intoxication 
so that an open vessel may draw a 
workman “like a magnet” to inhale 
the fumes, and (2) degeneration of 
the optic nerve especially. He refers 
also to the experience of Zangger of 
Zurich who in Switzerland knew of 
one case of blindness and _ several 
cases of peripheral nerve degeneration 
caused by the substance. 

The use of trichlorethylene is 
rapidly increasing as it is a most 
effective extractor of grease especially 
when warmed and is neither combusti- 
ble nor explosive. He insists on its 
use only in closed apparatus, and 
describes its use under such conditions 
without any risk to health —T. M. L. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


RepoRT OF THE MINERS’ PHTHISIS 
MepicAL BuREAU FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 3lst JuLy, 1927. Pretoria, 
(rovernment Printing and Stationery 
Ofhice, 1928, pp. 61. 

The decrease in new cases of 
silicosis which had been predicted in 
previous reports is stated to have taken 
place; the fall in production rate was 
over 30 per cent. The type of silicosis 
continues to change and to be milder, 
whether detected by improved radi- 
ography or by pathologie or clinical 
‘Xamination. The severity of the 
initial medical examination of 
“uropeans on engagement is indicated 
by the fact that about 60 per cent. 
°! candidates are declined; today 85 
per cent. of the eandidates are re- 
‘ruited from South African born 


people. Since the initial examination 
was started in the year 1917 to 1918, 
over 18,500 candidates have been 
passed; out of these “new Rand 
miners” only nineteen have become 
the subjects of simple silicosis. The 
proportion of miners aged over 30 
years which had been regularly in- 
creasing since 1917 has steadied at 
about 72 percent. Since the incidence 
of silicosis depends largely on length 
of exposure, the existence of a varying 
proportion of long-service miners 
makes a crude incidence rate an 
unsatisfactory figure. Thus, during 
the year 1926 to 1927 the production 
rate for simple silicosis among new 
Rand miners was 156 per hundred 
thousand, but none of these men had 
worked more than eleven 


years. 
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Among ‘“‘old Rand miners” the rate 
was 4,631 per hundred thousand; but 
these men were all at work before 1916. 
Various influences are discussed which 
have disturbed the statistics in recent 
years; at last a uniform state of affairs 
has been reached. A curve of inci- 
dence for simple silicosis according 
to years of service underground, as 
detected at periodic examinations 
(which take place every six months) 
among new Rand miners, shows a 
later start and a much less steep 
rise than do curves for old Rand 
miners; hence the inference is drawn 
that dust conditions underground and 
medical supervision on engagement 
and at periodic examinations are 
succeeding in bringing silicosis success- 
fully under control. The incidence 
of silicosis, however, still falls more 
heavily upon drilling machine miners 
with their particular exposure to dust. 
Men having cases of simple silicosis 
may continue at work or retire with 
partial compensation; subsequent. his- 
tories of the two groups indicate that 
for those who retire early and those 
who remain underground the disease 
advances with no significant difference. 

Stress is laid on the importance of 
the infective factor, 7z.e., the tubercle 
bacillus, inthe miners’ phthisis problem. 
Formerly the dust factor was of main 
importance; this was an engineer’s 
problem. Now elimination of infec- 
tion stands first; it belongs rather to 
medical organization. For this pur- 
pose, detection of tuberculosis among 
European or among native miners is 
necessary so that these cases may be 
eliminated. Anyone found suffering 
with tuberculosis is promptly pro- 
hibited from work and fully com- 
pensated. 


The supervision of native 


laborers, which is carried out by mip, 
medical officers and not by the offices; 
of the Bureau, has been considera}, 
improved. The prevalence of simple 
tuberculosis among mine natives jy 
the year 1917 to 1918 was 524 pe, 
hundred thousand; it fell progressively 
to 253 in 1924 to 1925. A slight ris: 
has been recorded since, which is prob. 
ably due to more intensive combing oy 
by medical examinations. 

The Report contains useful graphs 
and the usual number of intensive 
statistical tables.—E. L. C. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF Mrvers’ 
PHTHISIS ON THE Rann. L. G. Irvine. 
Address to South African Association 
of Mine Managers, 1928, pp. 12. 

An excellent review is given of the 
course of production of pulmonary 
silicosis or miners’ phthisis in South 
Africa for the past eleven years. 
Three factors determine the incidence 
of silicosis. The first factor is occupa- 
tional and hygienic conditions; these, 
during the period under review, have 
not materially altered. The second 
is the duration of time during which 
miners have been exposed to these 
conditions; the longer the exposure, 
the more likely is the miner to contract 
silicosis. During the period under 1- 
view the average number of yeals 
worked has been steadily increasing, 
an influence which has tended to ine 
crease unfairly the incidence © 
silicosis. The third factor is the 
standard of diagnosis; this has beet 
steadily rising in recent years, oW!lE 
to increased skill and to finer radiog 
raphy. When the incidence of silico- 
sis is calculated for different groups ° 
miners, the group ‘“‘new Rand mine! 
all of whom commenced work =!" 
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1916 and passed a severe medical 
examination, is found in its tenth 
vear of underground work with a 
production rate of 1 per cent.; the 
rate, over a similar period of service, 
for “old Rand miners,’ who com- 
»eneed work before 1916 and did not 
have to pass a medical examination, 
< 3.64, and for miners who started 
work before 1916 and had been miners 
elsewhere, 5.68. These figures are re- 
markable and encouraging, and indi- 
cate that preventive measures are bear- 
ing good fruit. At the same time, 
even among old Rand miners the 
mean duration of underground service 
required to produce eases has risen 
from 123 months in the year 1924 to 
1925 to 142 months in 1926 to 1927. 

Two types of miners’ phthisis exist 
according as dust or tuberculosis is 
the predominant factor in causation. 
The dust type predominated for the 
first fourteen years of the century. 
It exhibited extensive fibroid con- 
solidation which overwhelmed and ob- 
secured coincident infection. The type 
prevalent today is one in which the 
infective or tuberculous factor is pre- 
dominant and the dust factor less 
prominent than formerly. The opin- 
on is expressed that in the majority of 
cases silicotie fibrosis is linked up from 
the outset with an element of tuber- 
culous infection; hence the progressive 
‘endency manifested by most cases of 
ipparently simple silicosis. The tend- 
‘ney in after years is for the ease to 
Culminate as obvious active tubercu- 
losis in a silieotic lung. 

There are two groups of miners, the 
Europeans and the natives; the latter 
utnumber the former by ten to one. 
VI cases compensated among Euro- 
pean miners, 88 per cent. start as 
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simple silicosis, and only 6 per cent. 
as simple tuberculosis. Among mine 
natives, over 83 per cent. are ob- 
viously tuberculous, and only 16 per 
cent. have simple silicosis. The mine 
native, on account of his great sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis and by 
reason of his numbers, presents an 
infecting menace underground. Not- 
withstanding every effort to keep 
down the dust content in the atmos- 
phere, there remains in mine air a 
residuum of fine dust which can only 
be treated as a gas, that is, by dilution 
and ventilation. Steps in this diree- 
tion are proceeding, but today diminu- 
tion of the amount of tuberculosis 
underground is even more important, 
and the future of silicosis among 
Kuropean miners is bound up with the 
fullest possible control of native tuber- 
culosis. Dr. Irvine, moreover, states 
his opinion that a majority of all 
eases of silicosis are infective, al- 
though they may not be overtly so.— 


EK. L. C. 


Siticosis. #. L. Collis. Abstr. as 
follows from Tr. Ceram. Soc., 1928, vol. 
27, pp. 161-167, in Chem. Absir., Jan. 
20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 455. 

A study of the mortality among 
Inglish men showed that 12.5 per 
cent. of deaths among the limestone 
masons were due to phthisis while 
44.2 to 56.7 per cent. were similarly 
caused among the sandstone masons 
in several large towns. Among. all 
males in England this disease causes 
14.6 per cent. of the mortality. 
Coarser silica dust leads to bronchitis 
while the finer silica more frequently 
leads to pneumonia and silicosis. The 
silica dust risk is indicated by excessive 
mortality due to bronchitis and phthi- 
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sis with the above normal mortality 
due to pneumonia and Bright’s disease. 
The silica deposited on the lung tissue 
apparently dissolves, the adjacent 
cells are mummified and break down 
in the lymph nodes. Thereafter re- 


sults the formation of the fibro, 
tissue, developing the actual fibrosis 
of the lung or silicosis. This conditio, 
is especially favorable to tuberculoy; 


infection, with generally fatal results 
—P. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


Two CASES OF SPOROTRICHOSIS 
INFECTION DvuE TO BARBERRY. J. 
Blair and N. C. Yarian. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., July 14, 1928, vol. 91, 
p. 96. 

The two cases reported occurred in 
workers employed by a retail nursery 
establishment, and were both un- 
doubtedly due to infection from the 
barberry shrub Berberis thunbergii. 

The first worker ran a thorn of the 
plant into his left index finger, causing 
little discomfort at the time. A week 
later his finger became sore and 
inflamed and a few days later several 
small, hard nodules appeared on the 
dorsum of the hand and wrist, new 
lesions appearing on the forearm and 
shoulder shortly afterward. The 
nodules were incised without appreci- 
able effect, but responded quickly to 
treatment with sodium iodide. The 
entire period of treatment was five 
days over two months. 

The second worker, while ‘‘mossing”’ 
barberry shrubs for shipment, cut 
his right thumb with his knife. After 
a few days his thumb became sore and 
when he reported for treatment three 
weeks later there were chancre-like 
lesions. The lesions in this patient 
were not incised, except one for the 
purpose of taking a culture, and were 
no worse and no better than those 
in the first patient which were incised. 
There was rapid involution of the 


lesions when the patient was placed 
on full doses of potassium iodide hy 
mouth. The entire course of the infec. 


tion was approximately three months 
—M.C.S. 


SYPHILIS, ITS RECOGNITION ay 
CARE FROM AN INDUSTRIAL Sr4yp- 
POINT. W. Low. Abstr. from N.Y. 
State Jour. Med., 1928, vol. 28, p. 121, 
in Venereal Disease Information, U.S, 
Pub. Health Ser., April 20, 1928, vol. 9, 
p. 154. 

The literature on syphilis in its 
relation to industry is reviewed. The 
author states that in his own offices 
during the past year, out of 4,117 
employees examined, 3.7 per cent. 
showed positive Wassermann reactions. 
Also, that many case records could be 
given to prove that industrial efficiency 
is reduced greatly by syphilis in its 
various forms, and it is not only the 
patient, but his family as well as his 
employer and others who are affected 
The author has also found that ! 
treatment is easy to get, and thi 
unpleasant features of the treatmel 
removed, there is little difficulty ™ 
getting the workers to . 
Treatments are given with as litt 
interruption to work and vocation * 
possible. Generally, two treatmen’ 
a week are given unless more “ 
needed or indicated. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


RoroGRAVURE INK DERMATITIS. 
B.A. Oliver. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Sept. 22, 1928, vol. 91, pp. 870-8738. 

Fifteen cases of dermatitis are here 


-reported due to contact with the ink of 


the rotogravure section of Sunday 
newspapers. The condition was char- 
acterized by an acute inflammation of 
the skin of the face, and occasionally 
of the neck, and swelling of the eyelids; 
in most cases it was productive of con- 
siderable pruritus. In one case it was 
seen on the scalp. Its worst periods 
always occurred early in the week, 
although the irritation was always pres- 
ent until the offending agent was re- 
moved. The dry color used in the 
ink, paranitraniline red (commonly 
called para red), was the irritating 
agent. Each patient to whom a cuta- 
neous test of the ink was applied 
exhibited a typical diagnostic skin 
reaction.—B. A. 


RePoRT OF THE GLASS WORKERS’ 
CATARACT COMMITTEE. Proc. Roy. 
Soc, London, Series B., Aug., 1928, vol. 
103, pp. 192-207. 

This article contains information 
regarding investigations into occupa- 
tional cataract from the time when the 
Committee was appointed in 1908. A 
statement appears by Sir W. Crookes 
of the physical conditions in glass 
making concerned in the occurrence 
of cataract and the reasons for attrib- 
uting this disease to infra-red radia- 
tions rather than to ultraviolet rays. 
The results of laboratory experiments 
with animals are summarized which led 
Parsons to suggest that the deleterious 
ellect may not be due to direct action 
of radiation upon the lens, but to 


} 7 
4 


action upon the ciliary body, setting 
up mild iridocyclitis which results in 
malnutrition of the lens. The work of 
Burch to find glass which would cut 
off the harmful rays is stated; it led up 
to the discovery of ‘Crookes glass’’ 
for use as spectacles. The disease in 
1921 was shown also to occur among 
tin plate rollermen, chain makers, and 
puddlers, all of whom are exposed to 
rays from red hot and molten metal. 
Finally the work of Adams on the 
biochemistry of the lens is mentioned, 
by which the peculiar nutrition of the 
lens is shown to prevent excessive use 
of oxygen or rapid elimination of 
waste products. The introduction of 
machinery for blowing glass should 
reduce the incidence of cataract in 
that industry.—E. L. C. 


THE DisEAsE KNown As MINERS’ 
Nystacmus. J.J. Evans. Brit. Med. 
Jour., Feb. 28, 1929, vol. 1, pp. 341- 
843, 

Oscillation of the eyeballs occurs in 
about 25 per cent. of working miners; 
but about 99 per cent. of such men are 
unaware of the condition. Some new 
factor in addition to oscillation causes 
working incapacity. This factor may 
cause subjective or nervous symptoms 
more distressing than when severe 
oscillations are present. In_ recent 
years nervous symptoms have in- 
creased in frequency; from 1910 to 
1919 giddiness was present in 50 per 
cent. of cases seen, in 1919 to 1924 in 
78 per cent.; similarly in 1910 to 1919 
headache occurred in 30 per cent. of 
cases examined, but in 1919 to 1924 in 
70 per cent. This development is 
the inevitable result of making it easy 
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for the neurotic to obtain compensa- 
tion and escape from a psychologically 
intolerable position with regard to 
adaptation to environment. Nystag- 
mie oscillation acts as an exciting 
factor in eliciting the train of psycho- 
neurotic symptoms. The vast ma- 
jority of nystagmus patients return 
to their old work and continue to earn 
full wages; from 1910 to 1919 only 9.5 
per cent. of cases relapsed; from 1919 
to 1924 the percentage was 14.2. The 
percentages of third attacks were 1.5 
and 4.7 for the same periods. Recur- 
rent attacks are not greater in severity 
or duration than initial attacks. 
[mprovement of hygiene and illumina- 
tion in mines is exerting a preventive 
influence; but much less is being done 
to relieve or cure those affected; here 
is a field of work for ophthalmic 
surgeons, at present unexplored.— 
KN. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


THe Licgut SENSE IN. Minepe’ 
NystacMus. ft. J. Coulter, By} 
Med. Jour., Nov. 24, 1928, vol, 2. | 
929. 

Records are given obtained from 
100 cases of miners’ nystagmus, which 
show reduction in both the ligh; 
minimum and the light difference jy 
about 50 per cent. of the cases. These 
findings are exactly the reverse of 
Percival’s original investigation into 
this subject. The earlier observations, 
however, were made on fresh cases: 


p. 


the cases now reported were old ones. 
and both 
light senses are reduced in old cases, 


investigators agree that 
Apparently these cases have first an 
increased light minimum which later 
turns into a deficiency; this increased 
minimum may account for the in- 
tolerance of light which is manifested. 


—KE. L. C. 


: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF BREATHING IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL Masks. I. THE COMFORT 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE USE OF 
Masks. F#. Hoérnicke and O. Bruns. 
Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. f. d. ges. 
exper. Med., 1927, vol. 56, pp. 98-117, 
in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1928, vol. 22, 
p. 4185. 

Masks with 
direct, and with the canister connected 
to the mask with a tube were studied. 
The pressure variation due to the fil- 
ter inereased with usage and varied 
with different individuals but had no 
Increasing the dead 
increased the minute-volume 
and activity. 


the canister attached 


serious effects. 
space 
bot h in 


rest during 


There were no serious changes in pulse 


or blood pressure. The discomfort is 

related to the amount of dead space. 
RESUSCITATION AFTER CARBON 

MONOXIDE POISONING WITH AIR, OXY- 


GEN AND FIVE PERCENT CARBON 
Dioxipe. D.G.C. Tervaert and U.G. 
Bijlsma. Ber. staatl. Gsndhtsfuersorg 


Niederland, 1927, no. 8, pp. 114I- 
1148. Abstr. un Ber. ii. d, ges. Physiol. 
u. exper. Pharmakol., 1928, vol. 4 
82; and as follows in Chem. 
Aug. 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 2956. 
Henderson’s experiments were T° 
peated on normal and decerebrated 
eats and dogs with 375 liters of alr 
containing 1.4 to 2 per cent. carbon 
Resuscitation was started 


}}. 


i 


A bstr., 


/ 
a) 


monoxide. 








‘om 
ich 


rht 
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with onset of unconsciousness or con- 
vlsions. Oxygen is incomparably 
yore effective than air. Addition of 
-arbon dioxide to the oxygen hastened 
recovery With the exception of one 


CASC. 


CoxstTRUCTIVE NUTRITIONAL WorkK 
wy InpustrY. F. R. Maclay. Pub. 
Health Nurse, July, 1928, vol. 20, pp. 
369-37 

This study of the dietaries of indus- 
trial workers and their families in 
several cities showed that family in- 
comes varied from $11 to $51 a week, 
those of about $20 to $35 being the 
rule; that the proportion of income 
used for food varied from 20 to 61 
per cent.; and that dietary seemed to 
bear no relation to the income of the 
worker. The rating reports of 752 
family dietaries indicated that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent. of these could 
be classified as ‘“‘poor.’”’ The frequent 
defects were insufficient vegetables, 
milk, vitamins, and minerals; insufh- 
cient calories; and insufficient variety. 

The family expenditures for milk 
and for fruits and vegetables should at 
east equal those for meat, poultry, 
and fish. Carbohydrates and fat foods 
are cheaper energy producers than 
meats. Industrial cafeterias were 
found to share the faults of the home 
dietary. —M. G. P. 


STUDIES IN  Muscunar ACcTIVITY. 
\. CHANGES AND ADAPTATIONS IN 
Kunninc. J. H. Talbott, A. Folling, 
L. J. Henderson, D. B. Dill, H. T. 
Edwards, and R. E. L. Berggren. Abstr. 
q follows from Jour, Biol. Chem., 1928, 
"1. 1S, pp. 445-463, in Chem. Abstr., 
0, 1928, vol. 22, p. 3916. 


( : " ‘ bo , ® 
~Uantitative observations were made 


{jr 
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to determine the main variations of 
the metabolism, and during each bout 
of work the metabolism and the pro- 
perties of the blood as well as their 
rariations as functions of time and of 
metabolic rate, were studied in detail. 
A nitrogen equilibrium was established 
in the untrained subject before start- 
ing the experiments. <A series of six 
work trials are reported in detail. 
Determinations of the principal urine 
constituents were also carried out. An 
adjustment of the body to the changed 
conditions is approximately complete 
in fifteen minutes and is followed by a 
steady state. In the preliminary pe- 
riod of adjustment rapid increases oc- 
cur in the oxygen capacity and lactic 
acid content of the blood and there is 
a simultaneous fall in the carbon diox- 
ide pressure of arterial blood. Dur- 
ing moderate work there is little fur- 
ther change in the blood composition. 
During the period of recovery the long- 
continued utilization of oxygen in 
amounts significantly larger than those 
characteristic of the basal condition 
is regarded as the result of two proc- 
esses, (a) the completion of the oxida- 
tion of substances already in process 
of utilization at the moment when 
work ceased and (6) gradual restora- 
tion of the original condition of the 
body, so far as is possible in the ab- 
sence of food, by means of partial and 
incomplete oxidation of existing com- 
ponents.—P. D. 


Tue ABILITY TO PropucE Work IN 
HumMAN Muscves at Hicu ‘TeEMPERA- 
tures. V.A. Volginskit and A. Yako- 
venko. Abstr. as follows from Zhurnal 
exper. biol. Med., 19.28, vol. 5, pp. 209- 
221, in Chem. Abstr., Aug. 10, 1928, 
vol. 22, p. 2760. 
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At high temperatures mechanical 
work is performed with a greater loss 
of energy than at moderate tempera- 
tures. 


STUDIES OF MuscuLar EXERCISE 
UNDER Low BAROMETRIC PRESSURE. 
III. Toe Output or Carson D10x- 
IDE. HL. C. Schneider and R. W. 
Clarke. Abstr. as follows from Am. 
Jour. Physiol., 1928, vol. 85, pp. 65- 
77, on Chem. Abstr., Sept. 20, 1928, 
vol. 22, p. 3445. 

The volume of carbon dioxide elimi- 
nated during physical exercise was 
not changed by a reduction of baromet- 
ric pressure; but the consumption of 
oxygen was decidedly lowered. This 
was probably caused by the ‘‘blowing 
off’ of preformed carbon dioxide when 
work is done at low barometric pres- 
sure, 


THe ResprraToRY RESPONSE TO 
CarBON Dioxipe. P. Padget. Abstr. 
as follows from Am. Jour. Physiol., 
1928, vol. 83, pp. 384-894, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 3445. 

When air containing an increased 
amount of earbon dioxide was 
breathed, the maximum increase in 
respiration occurred only after the mix- 
ture had been breathed for some time. 
There was no delay in raising the car- 
bon dioxide content of the arterial 
blood. The lag in response of the 
respiration center to earbon dioxide 
is thought to be due to the time re- 
quired to saturate the tissues (espe- 
cially the respiratory center) to the 
new carbon dioxide tension. 


A Frew EXPERIMENTS ON THE RE- 
SPIRATORY QUOTIENT DURING MUSCLE 
WorK OF SHoRT Duration. J. Lind- 


hard. Biol. Med. d. danske Videnskq}, 


Selskab, 1927, vol. 6, pp. 1-28.  Absty 
in Ber. twi.d. ges. Physiol. u. exper. 
Pharmakol., 1928, vol. 44, pp. %0-)1 


and as follows in Chem. Abstr., Arig 
20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 2968. 

The respiratory quotient for the ep. 
tire period was consistently below | 
(twelve subjects) in contrast to the 
results of Hill who found it equal to 
1. Hill’s results are probably caused 
by nervous disturbances of metabo- 
lism. Conclusion: The energy for work 
of short duration is supplied by both 
fat and carbohydrates in equal meas- 
ure and not by carbohydrates alone. 


Basal METABOLISM: THE Mopery 
MEASURE OF VITAL Activity. F., G. 
Benedict. Sct. Month., 1928, vol. 2) 
pp. 9-27. 


) 


METABOLISM OF WALKING ON 
SMOOTH SurFACE. A. Aietanen, M. 
Nikkinen, H. Nyyssold, and G. Stern- 
berg. Abstr. as follows from Skandin. 
Arch. f. Physiol., 1928, 
145-148, in Physiol. 
1928, vol. 13, p. 463. 

Measurements of metabolism in a 
respiration chamber; two subjects 
walking before and after making the 
floor slippery with oil. Each exper! 
ment lasted an hour, and the average 
increase in metabolism (after deduct 
ing the basal rate) as a result of oiling 
the floor was in the first half-hour 
72.8 per cent., in the second half-hout 
51.1 per cent., and for the whole hour 
62.5 per cent.—C. Kk. D. 


vol. 54, pp. 


A bstr., Nov., 


METABOLISM OF DIFFERENT \METH- 
ops oF Carryina Loaps. VP. 
Klingendahl and N. Pesonen. Abs‘ 
as follows from Skandin. Arch. f. Phys 
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skab, op. 1928, vol. 54, pp. 169-174, in 
{sty physiol. Abstr., Nov., 1928, vol. 13, 
tper, Ty, 168. 

I-71, ok An investigation in a respiration 
Aug, ehamber of metabolism in two subjects 


carrying a load of 10 or 20 kilos (a) 
e eh. - oy the back; (b) equally divided be- 


yw | syeen the hands; (¢c) alternately in 
’ the each hand. The subjects walked in- 
al to -ide the chamber at a uniform pace of 
used || meters per second. The energy 
abo- expenditure was least in (a) and great- 
work est in (c).—C. K. D. 

both 

leas- Srupres ON Basal AND RESTING 


le, \[eTABOLISM AFTER RADIATION WITH 
UprraA-VioLET Licutr. I. THe Er- 


VERN rect oF ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION ON 
", rur RestinG METABOLISM OF Birps. 
ty I. Crofts. Am. Jour. Hyg., Nov., 1928, 


pol. 8, pp. 1014-1019. 
\Ietabolism studies have usually 
ON given negative results heretofore be- 


M. cause the measurements were made 
ern- during or immediately after radiation. 
din, The effects of radiation, however, usu- 
pp. ally follow a latent period, and this 
'Ov., fact was taken into account in the 


present experimental work. In_ the 
n a ‘irst series of experiments canaries were 


pets used as subjeets. The animal cham- 
the ber was made of quartz. The irradia- 
eri- tion almost invariably caused an im- 
age mediate marked drop in oxygen 


\ct- consumption, the average amounting 
'0 14.1 per cent. for all results noted. 

For single heavy doses this imme- 
diate fall is followed by a belated rise 
vccurring from two to six days after 
The average 


ounted to 21.6 per cent. 
TH- With 


radiation. rise 
extremely heavy doses the 
‘ial drop lasted longer and the in- 
Bit . 
before the rise was delayed. 


“mount of the depression and ele- 





vation does not seem to be affected by 
the size of the dose. 

Daily radiations gave a drop im- 
mediately after exposure with no sub- 
sequent rise and a slight gradual fall 
in the level of oxygen consumption. 


ol Ls 2 


STUDIES ON BASAL AND RESTING 
METABOLISM AFTER RADIATION WITH 
Uurra-VioLtet Licgur. Il. Tue Er- 
FECT OF Utrra-VIOLET RADIATION ON 
THE BASAL METABOLISM OF HUMAN 
Supsects. LH. Crofts. Am. Jour. Hyq., 
Nov., 1928, vol. 8, pp. 1020-1023. 
Basal metabolism 
were made with the Benedict-Roth 
portable apparatus. Both light and 
very heavy doses of ultraviolet radia- 
tion from a mercury vapor are failed 
to have any appreciable effect on the 
basal metabolism of six normal human 
subjects. In no case was there any 
indication of a change in metabolism 
greater in extent than could be ac- 
counted for on the 
day-to-day variations. 
shown in birds was in response to 
much heavier radiations than could 
be tolerated by human subjects. — It 
seems conclusively demonstrated that 


measurements 


basis of normal 


The 


rise 


there is no change in metabolic rate in 
normal human beings with a dose 
which is within the range employed 


, 
‘ 


in therapy.—L. T. F. 


BASAL RESTING 
METABOLISM AFTER RADIATION WITH 
Untrra-VioLter Licur. Ill. Tue kr- 
FECT OF ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION ON 


STUDIES ON AND 


THE RestTinGc METABOLISM OF NOr- 
MAL Rapsits. VW. /lardy. Am. Jour. 
Hyq., Nov., 1928, vol. 8, pp. 1024- 


1029. 
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“The results of these experiments 
indicate that ultra-violet radiation 
from a quartz mercury vapor lamp, 
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given either in single or in suecesgiy, 
doses, has no effect on the restine 
metabolism of normal rabbits.” 


us 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 
GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


IXLECTRICITY AND MAN. THE EF- 
FECTS OF ELECTRIC CURRENT ON THE 
OrGANISM. G. Ajello. L’Energia Elet- 
trica, Feb., 1928, vol. 5, pp. 204, 207- 
214, 217. 

After an historical summary of the 
development of knowledge with re- 
gard to the effects of electricity and the 
incidence of electric accidents, Profes- 
sor Ajello discusses statistical data on 
electric shock in Italy and abroad. In 
Italy mortality from electric shocks 
from electrical apparatus has, for the 
past few years, been treated as a sepa- 
rate group in the official mortality sta- 
tistics of death by accidental violence, 
having been formerly included in a 
group with atmospheric (lightning) 


disturbances. In the decade 1908 to 
1917 a total of 609 fatal accidents 


from industrial electricity was offici- 
ally recorded; while for only half of 
the year 1920 there were 131 such 
cases recorded. The statistics do not, 
undoubtedly, give a true picture of 
the actual number of fatal cases due 
to electric accidents, which comprise 
about 1.5 per cent. of all deaths from 
accidents due to violence. The age of 
greater incidence of shock is between 
15 and 30 years. 

In German statistics, the number of 
fatal cases is double that in the Italian. 
The Swiss figures are proportionately 
less than those of Italy, so that Jager 
claimed that the number of deaths was 
relatively diminishing in relation to 


the enormous increase in the use of 
electricity generally. In England, the 
fatal cases are proportionately the 
same as those of Germany. 

Respecting high and low tension as 
a cause of mortality, there seems to 
be an increase in fatal cases due to 
low tension. 

In regard to the action of electric 


current on the human organism, there 


appear to be striking variations in in- 
dividual susceptibility to the passage 
of the current. The system of con- 
duction of electricity in the body is 
very complicated, conductivity vary- 
ing with the different organs accord- 
ing to their structure and chemical 
constitution: the real conductors are 
the blood and lymph streams; the 
bones offer considerable resistance to 
the passage of electricity—the denser 
the bone, the greater the resistance 
the skin is the poorest medium, its 
resistance being in direct proportion 
to the thickness of the epidermis. 4 
parallelism is noticed between power 0! 
conductivity of tissues and their flu 
content. JXowarski is quoted as evali- 
ating the conductivity of tissues 
follows: muscle (75), cerebellum (05) 
osseous tissue (14), peripheral nerves 
skin, and bone (5 to 16). Individue. 
pathologie differences in the cops!» 
tutional condition—the skin and = 
sues, the structure of the bones, *! 

the excitability of the nervous sy*'"™ 
—mean individual variation in res*“ 
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ance. Jellinek found skin resistance 
‘ normal workers to vary from 50,000 
.) several million ohms. The influ- 
ence of race seems unimportant and 
‘hat of age controversial. 

The association of fatigue with the 
constitutional factors cannot be ne- 
clected in the study of receptivity to 
sjeetrie current. The majority of ac- 
eidents are said to occur at the end of 
the day or week of work, or the times 
of maximum fatigue. 

The status ‘“‘thymo-lymphaticus’”’ 
and diseases of the endocrine glands 
appear to increase susceptibility to 
electrie current, possibly through hor- 
mone equilibrium or through fatigue. 

It is suggested that applicants for 
employment in the electrical indus- 
tries be studied with a view to elimi- 
nating those physiologically suscep- 
tible to electrie injury and those who 
react rapidly to stimuli and who show 
poor attention. 

The nature and extent of the dam- 
age from electric shock depends, to a 
large degree, on the duration of con- 
tact with the current and on the path 
of the current in the body. 

A current of weak inten- 

‘ity applied for a few seconds, but 
which passes through the medullary 
bulb of an animal, is sufficient to cause 
i definite arrest of respiration, appar- 
ently by electrolyte alteration of the 
respiratory centre. If a current of 
intensity ... . is 
used, applying the electrodes so that 
‘he current passes through the thigh, 
orief application causes no results, 


much greater 


and a more prolonged current causes 
only 4 tissue destruction at the point 
*' contact. If one of the points of 
“nirance of the current is situated at 


tha ss ° 
© level of the heart, liver, bladder 


4 
? 


or intestinal loop, electro coagulation 
of the organ will follow. 

“Tf the two electrodes are applied on 
the two sides of the thorax, current of 
13 volts and 60 milliamperes will cause 
a rapid fall of blood pressure and ear- 
diac fibrillation. If the heart and vagi 
are placed in the circuit . . . . the 
effects will be equally dangerous.”’ 

I'rom an analysis of statistical data, 
the author concludes that the major- 
ity of electric accidents and the ma- 
jority of deaths from burns are caused 
by high tension current, but that, when 
the current passes directly through 
the heart, the greater number of deaths 
are due to low tension current. From 
experimental evidence, it was found 
that high tension alone was not suflici- 
ent to cause death; that alternate 
shocks of high and low tension were 
necessary. 

The form of current (direct or al- 
ternating) is of the greatest impor- 
tance since, while direct current pro- 
duces electrolytic action, alternate 
current produces muscular tetaniza- 
tion or perspiration. ‘The compara- 
tive danger of alternating and direct 
current is stated to be 4:1. 

In discussing the cause of death by 
electricity, Ajello concludes that, al- 
though death by asphyxia often oc- 
curs, the greater number of fatalities 
are due to cardiac lesions and in par- 
ticular to ventricular fibrillation.— 
M. G. P. 


TREATMENT OF ELECTROCUTED PER- 
sons. J. Mouzon. Abstr. as follows 
from Presse méd., July 4, 1928, vol. 
36, p. 834, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Sept. 1, 19.28, vol. 91, p. 651. 


According to Mouzon, the first 
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thing to do in the treatment of elec- 
trocuted persons is to loosen the 
clothing as quickly as possible and to 
attempt to reestablish the respiration 
and circulation, even when the patient 
appears to be dead. The major indi- 
cation is artificial respiration, which 
should not be abandoned until the 
signs of death are certain. Numerous 
facts show that death from electrocu- 
tion is frequently only apparent and 
that it is due exclusively to asphyxia 
caused by respiratory arrest. As many 
as eight hours of artificial respiration 
have been required to start the nor- 
mal rhythm. Clinical and postmor- 
tem findings seem to indicate that 
artificial respiration, instituted imme- 
diately, constitutes the only rational 
therapy. Rubbing, slapping, the in- 
halation of ammonia or vinegar, the 
stimulation of the nasal mucosa, and 
the application of mustard plasters 
to the lower extremities are at times of 
value. Injections of camphor, caffe- 
ine, and lobeline have their indica- 
tions. Even the intracardiac injection 
of epinephrine would be justified in a 
ease of cardiac arrest. But none of 
these therapeutic measures should be 
allowed to interfere, even for a few 
seconds, with the carrying out of 
Schafer’s method of artificial respira- 
tion. Venesection is hardly practi- 
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cable, because it is incompatible with 
artificial respiration. After being 1. 
suscitated, the patient should as . 
rule be turned over to a surgeon for 
the treatment of the local lesio,, 
caused by the current. Inasmuch as 
these lesions are aseptic there jg y) 
indication for early resection or ay. 
putation; a simple protective or ay 
occlusive dressing suffices. One may 
see the mummification extend to re 
gions whose sensibility, motility, and 
even whose vascularization at first aD. 
pear intact. Inversely, parts of ex. 
tremities which appear gravely 
affected may return to normal. Even 
roentgenography does not enable one 
to recognize the extent of the bony 
destruction before the second or even 
the third week. The surgeon who 
operates in the first few days on the 
basis of the apparent extent and depth 
of the lesions runs the danger of see- 
tioning too high or too low. The am- 
putation, moreover, would offer no ad- 
vantage so far as the rapidity or the 
quality of the cicatrix is concerned. 
It does not accelerate reparation and 
it can never be as economical as spon- 
taneous elimination. In cases where 
there are symptoms of increased intra- 
cranial pressure, a lumbar puncture 
may constitute an heroic emergency 
measure.—K. R. D. 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


THE Errect orf H1icH HuMIpDITY AND 
MopERATELY H1iGuH TEMPERATURE ON 
THE SUSCEPTIBILITY AND RESISTANCE 
TO ‘TUBERCULOSIS IN GUINEA PIGs. 
A. M. Baetjer and L. B. Lange. Am. 
Jour. Hyg., Nov., 1928, vol. 8, pp. 
935-946. 


The prevalent notion that the high 


humidity and moderately high tem 
perature conditions found in textile 
industries have a tendency to prec 
pose the workers to tuberculosis is 
not confirmed by the experiments 
evidence gained in this interest! 
study on animals. | 
Two comparable groups of gwine* 
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pigs were infected by inhaling a viru- 
lent human strain of tubercle bacillus. 
Qne group was exposed to air con- 
ditions of about 80°F. dry bulb and 
79 per cent. relative humidity, which 
< similar to that found in cotton fac- 
tories. The other, the control group, 
was exposed to a normal atmosphere 
of about 69°F. dry bulb and 45 per 
cent. relative humidity. After six 
weeks in this atmosphere, the animals 
were infected and the experiments were 
continued twenty-one weeks after the 
infection—from December, 1926, to 
May, 1927. In both groups the sus- 
ceptibility and resistance to the dis- 
ease were found to be practically iden- 
tical. 

Two other groups of guinea-pigs in- 
fected by intraperitoneal inoculation 
and exposed in a similar manner also 
failed to show any significant differ- 
ence in death rate and resistance to 
the disease in the two atmospheric 
conditions. 

The authors point out that the in- 
terpretation of these findings is rather 
lncertain, since what is true for guinea- 
pigs is not necessarily true for human 
beings. Moreover, the experimental 
animals were not made to exercise and 
were not subjected to the sudden 
changes in temperature which the tex- 
tile workers must undergo morning 
and night during the winter season.— 
Oude By 


ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS IN IN- 
DIAN CoAL-Mines. D. Penman. Fif- 


teenth Report to the Committee on Con- 
trol of Atmospheric Conditions in Hot 
and Deep Mines. Inst. Min. Eng., 
1928, pp. 14. 

The observations on atmospheric 
conditions in coal mines in India re- 
corded in this paper are of great inter- 
est to industrial hygiene. Generally, 
the climate, especially in the hot sea- 
son, is such in India that it is a relief 
to go below ground; and the coal face, 
the furthest point from incoming air, 
is the coolest place. Nevertheless, 
conditions entirely unfavorable to 
white men are quite usual, and a wet 
bulb temperature of 85°F. is common, 
with the air practically still. In one 
place at 99°F. wet bulb, work had 
been going on regularly for months 
without obvious ill effect to the work- 
ers. Keeping in mind that 80°F. wet 
bulb has been fixed as the upper limit 
for active work in Britain, such ob- 
servations indicate that an Indian 
must be acclimatized to heat quite 
differently from Europeans. His low 
“minimal metabolism”’ and pigmented 
skin may be important factors. He 
dislikes a breeze and prefers 75°F. to 
50°F. for work; and one group cbjected 
to leaving 88°F. with 98 per cent. 
humidity for 20 degrees lower. He 
works irregularly; he may work stead- 
ily for an hour and then rest for fif- 
teen minutes in a cooler place. Ap- 
parently effective temperature scales 
must be constructed afresh for 
such members of the human race. 
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INDUSTRIAL SANTTATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLU\]. 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


THe ToxicoLoGicaAL ANALYSIS OF 
Air: Dirrusion OF FUMES AND Ex- 
PERIMENTS AT THE EIFFEL TOWER. 
E.. Kohn-Abrest. Abstr. as follows from 
Chim. et indust., 1928, vol. 19, pp. 979- 
9S8, and vol. 20, pp. 29-382, in Chem. 
Abstr., Oct. 10, 1928, vol. 22, p. 3717. 

A discussion of the most reliable 
methods for determining carbon diox- 
ide, carbon monoxide, other acids 
(hydrochloric acid, sulphur dioxide, 
ete.), hydrogen sulphide, ammonia, 
phosphine, nitrogen oxides, ozone, hy- 
droevanie acid, hydrogen and hydro- 
sarbons, condensable vapors, and com- 
pounds in a vesicular state. The im- 
portance of the pollution of the at- 
mosphere of large cities, particularly 
the possible presence of carbon monox- 
ide due to motor traffic, is discussed. 
Ixperiments carried out at the Eiffel 
Tower showed that, if anything, the 
air in Paris is purer at ground level 
that at an altitude of 288 meters, and 
that, contrary to results obtained in 
New York (where up to 0.04 per cent. 
of carbon monoxide was found in the 
atmosphere of busy thoroughfares), 
the air of Paris was found to be but 
little polluted.—P. D. 


Report oF THE HAMBURG SMOKE 
ABATEMENT Society For 1927. J. 
B.C. Kershaw. Abstr. as follows from 
Engineer, 1929, vol. 146, pp. 111-112, 
in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 20, 1928, vol. 22, 
p. 8943. 

A review. 


PuystoLocicaL Factors oF MINE 
VENTILATION. J?. FR. Sayers. U.S. 


Bur. Mines, Information Cire. 6089, 
Nov., 1928, pp. 16 (mimeographed). 

This summary of recent investiga. 
tions on mine ventilation deals jy 
particular with high temperature an 
humidity, harmful dusts, and _ toxj. 
gases found underground. Abyp. 
dant ventilation, in conjunction wit} 
local cooling of air at the working 
faces in the case of hot mines, is eon. 
sidered the most potent preventiye 
measure.—C, P. Y. 


THE RESISTANCE TO THE. FLow or 
Arr IN Ducts IN RELATION TO THEIR 
SizE AND SHAPE. A. Eisert. Jour. 
Am. Soc. Heating and Ventil. Eng, 
Nov., 1928, vol. 34, pp. 795-806. 

This is a paper based on a formula 
given by Dr. Brabbée in the sixth 
edition of his ‘“‘Heizungs- und Liift- 
ungstechnik” (this formula as given 
applies to circular ducts of galvanized 
iron and of usual workmanship). [is 
ert generalizes the formula in terms 
of velocity and shape factors and ap- 
plies his new forms to square, circular, 
and rectangular ducts. The formula 
is further extended to the calculation 
of duct sizes under given terminal con- 
ditions of flow and general arrange- 
ment of a system of ducts. The di- 
cussion is complete, although as yt 
the validity of the new forms propos 
is subject to experimental verification. 
—J. M. D. 


MoperN Htumipiryinc METHODS. 
W. B. Hodge. Abstr. as follows fro" 
Textile World, 1928, vol. 73, pp. 24?~ 
2994, 2998, in Chem. Abstr., July <": 
1928, vol. 22, p. 2666. 

Application to textile mills. 
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\DUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PuysicIAN AND InpustRIAL Dts- 
rasE. V.#.H enderson. Pub. Health 
Jour., July, 1928, vol. 19, pp. 309-313. 

The physician must have a knowl- 
edge of the conditions of employment 
and of the peculiar characteristics of 
‘he toxie agents used in order to deal 
with disease in industry; such knowl- 
edge is essential to early diagnosis, 
‘reatment, prognosis, and cure. The 
treatment of less well-defined diseases, 
especially skin affections, and of 
minor and major accidents also re- 
quires that the physician be well ac- 
quainted with the working conditions 
of his patient. Often convalescence 
is prolonged, unless the physician can 
make for his patient any necessary 
adjustments in lighter or different 
work. The physician who is in the 
employ of an industry can also do 
much in the way of prophylaxis by 
familiarizing himself with the processes 
or conditions of work.—B. A. 


A PLEA FOR CAREFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION OF THE FEET IN’ PERIODIC 
HreatTH EXAMINATIONS. J. Gross- 
man. Med. Times, March, 1928, vol. 
56, pp. 62-66. 

Foot deformities are largely due to 
ill-fitting, anatomically incorrect shoes 
and are much more commonly found 
among office workers and fashionably 
dressed persons than among laborers. 
The majority of foot ailments are 
avoidable and periodic examination fol- 
lowed by the proper treatment will 
generally prevent disability from this 
cause. 

The author discusses the commoner 
forms of foot ailment, such as weak and 
flat feet, bunions, corns, blisters, mal- 
formations of the nails, erythromelal- 
gia, arteriosclerosis, Raynaud’s dis- 
ease, thrombo-angitis obliterans, and 
the like. The condition in each in- 
stance is carefully described and reme- 
dies are suggested.—M. G. P. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tue INFLUENCE OF ULTRA-VIOLET 
Rays ON INpustriaAL Ourput. A. L. 
Punch, R, Wilkinson, R. St. C. Brooke, 
and C. S. Myers. Jour. Nat. Inst. In- 
dust. Psychol., July, 1928, vol. 4, pp. 


1// ~ ys 
at at , JA. 


A group of eight girls engaged 

“hocolate making were exposed every 
day for a period of four weeks to ul- 
‘Taviolet rays, the duration of exposure 
“ng two and a half minutes at first, 
ith 4 gradual increase up to thirty 
‘nutes. The whole body was ex- 
posed, back and front. A control 


group of three girls were similarly 
treated, with the exception that a 
sheet of triplex glass was placed as a 
screen between patient and lamp. 
This cut out all the ultraviolet 
rays. 

The output of the girls was esti- 
mated (a) for a fortnight before the 
treatment, (6) for the four weeks dur- 
ing the treatment, and (c) for a fort- 
night after the treatment. During 


the treatment the day’s work had to 
be cut short for an hour (8 to9 A.M.), 
so it is best to compare output in 
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periods (a) and (c). In four of the 
girls it improved, the average improve- 
ment amounting to 6 per cent., while 
in the other four it deteriorated, the 
average loss being 5 per cent., so that 
the net effect was practically nil. Of 
the control girls, who thought that 
they were receiving treatment, two 
showed improvements of 2 and 4 per 
cent. respectively, while the third 
showed no change. The distinct im- 
provement shown by one of these girls 
may have been due to practice, for 
though she was an expert worker she 
had not had much recent experience of 
the particular ‘‘line’’ on which she was 
engaged during the experiment.— 
H. M. V. 


Test CARDS FOR THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF THE VisuaL Acuity. A ReE- 
view. A. Cowan. Abstr. as follows 
from Arch. Ophth., 1928, vol. 57, pp. 
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283-297, in Am. Jour. Ophth., Aug. 
1928, vol. 11, p. 665. | 

The multiplicity of test cards used 9} 
the present time is pointed out in thi; 
paper. The writer refers to many oj 
them and calls attention to the wel]. 
known defects which none of them en. 
tirely avoid. He concludes that tak. 
ing all factors into consideration 4 
standard test should be agreed upon in 
order to correct the intolerable situs. 
tion which now exists. 


Test Letters WHICH ComPLy wiry 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL REQUIREMENTS oF 
A VisuaL Test OBsEcT. A. Cowan. 
Am. Jour. Ophth., Aug., 1928, vol. 11, 
pp. 625-628. 

‘Attention is called to the failure of 
ordinary type to satisfy the physiolog- 
ical requirements of a test for visual 
acuity; and suggestions are made as to 
choice and design of letters of equal 
legibility.” 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


HEALTH AND RECREATION ACTIVI- 
TIES IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 
1926. U. S. Bur. Labor Statistics, 
Bull. No. 458, Feb., 1928, pp. 94. 

In 1916 to 1917, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
study of welfare activities in 431 indus- 
trial establishments where such work 
was carried on. The present bulletin, 
a similar survey made ten years later, 
is a noncritical, descriptive account 
of the personnel work in 430 large 
plants employing a total of about 
1,977,000 persons. 

A comparison of these two studies 
shows a marked extension of welfare 
work during the ten-year period, es- 
pecially with regard to medical serv- 


ice, vacation privileges, and the pol- 
icy of group insurance. In 1916, of 
the 375 companies providing for treat- 
ment of sickness or injury, 110 had 
first aid equipment only; in 1926, 54 
companies limited themselves to pro- 
vision for first aid and 373 were 
equipped with a dispensary or emer- 
gency hospital. In 1916, 171 plants 
employed physicians and 151 em- 
ployed trained nurses; in 1926 these 
numbers had risen to 311 and 382, 
respectively. There is a tendency {or 
the medical work to develop from 
treatment of injuries to an effective gen- 
eral health service. Eighty-three © 
the companies studied in 1926 afforded 
dental service, as against 19 in the 


J. I. H. 
April, 1929 
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‘or study; 832 employed an oculist 
as against 5 in 1916; and 70, in 1926, 
provided visiting nursing service. T'wo 
hundred and twelve firms required 
physical examination of applicants for 
employment; and, in a number of in- 
stances, periodic examinations were 
the general policy. Mines and indus- 
‘rial establishments in remote com- 
munities often maintain hospitals and 
charge the workers a fee of from $1 
¢o $2.50 a month for this service, the 
amount being deducted from their 


earl 


wages. 

Sick leave with pay, commonly 
ranted by employers to office and 
salaried workers, is generally omitted 
in the ease of industrial workers; but 
aid is sometimes secured through bene- 
fit associations or group insurance. A 
definite plan for payments to non- 
salaried workers is reported by four- 
teen of the companies studied. These 
plans differ widely; but, in general, 
only those workers who have been in 
the employ of a company for from 
one to five years are entitled to benefit. 
Payments average roughly one-half of 
the usual wage, the period varying 
with the length of service. 

There is a definite trend toward 
vacation allowances for unsalaried em- 
ployees who have been in the service 
of the company for the required period 
—from several months to two years. 
In 1916, sixteen firms reported that 
they granted vacations with pay; in 
1926, 133 firms followed that policy. 
Une week is the usual vacation allow- 
ance, but this is often increased after 
4 long term of service. 

The proportion of firms providing 
lunch rooms rose from about 50 per 
cent. in 1916 to 70 per cent. in 1926, 


the cafeteria being the most satisfac- 
tory type of service. 


Vol. 11 


» 


‘0.4 


Two hundred and thirty-five of the 
companies visited maintained club- 
houses or recreation rooms and 316 
provided indoor entertainment or as- 
sisted in the maintenance of musical 
organizations. Three hundred and 
nineteen companies provided facilities 
for outdoor sports or arranged for sum- 
mer outings. The initiative in or- 
ganizing these activities is generally 
taken by the workers, with the en- 
couragement and assistance of the em- 
ployer. 

In 1916, thirty-two of the companies 
visited had a group insurance plan in 
operation; in 1926, group insurance 
was in effect in 186 of the plants and 
only ten reported that the plan had 
been discontinued after trial. These 
policies now generally include insur- 
ance against disability from sickness 
and nonindustrial accident, and the 
tendency is toward the contributory 
plan, the employer and employee shar- 
ing the burden. Mutual benefit as- 
sociations in which the employers as- 
sisted were reported in 214 instances. 

The bulletin concludes with a dis- 
cussion of educational opportunities, 
saving and loan funds, co-operative 
buying, administration of personnel 
work, and welfare work in company 
towns. 

For a detailed and illustrated ac- 
count of these welfare plans and in- 
stallations, the bulletin itself must be 
consulted.—M. G. P. 


THE Rep Cross AND INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE IN GERMANY. Abstr. from 
Bull. d'information de la Ligue des 
Soc. de la Croizx-Rouge, 1927, vol. 6, 
pp. 317-318, in Rev. Vhyg., Oct., 1928, 
vol. 50, p. 791. 

A committee of the Red Cross in 
Brandenburg have, since 1924, con- 
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cerned themselves with a sanatorium 
specially for looking after the families 
of workers. Four of the principal 
industries avail themselves of the 
services of the sanatorium and deposit 
a certain sum of money with the 
committee each month. The princi- 
pal duty of the sanatorium is to look 
after the sick who are called to its 
attention by these factories. The 
sanatorium attends to the needs of 
the sick at their homes, to the carrying 
out of the doctor’s orders, obtains for 


them a supplementary diet or toni. 
and looks out for the well-being of 
the children. It co-operates with th, 
relief organizations and fills the yj, 
of nurse and social worker at the samp 
time.—B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL PENsIONS: A Sexecrgy 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Russell Sage Foyp. 
dation Library Bull. No. 92, Dec., 1928 

These references supplement the 
bibliography on this subject issued jy 
1919 as Bulletin No. 38. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


How Far Has Lecisuation Ex- 
TENDED TO OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
THE PRIVILEGES OF INDUSTRIAL Ac- 
CIDENTS? P.Cazenewe. Ann. dhyq., 
Oct., 1928, N.S. vol. 4, pp. 595-609. 

This article deals with the way in 
which compensation for occupational 
diseases is awarded in France. Com- 
pensation was first given for industrial 
accidents in 1898, after which a long 
delay occurred before the provisions 
of the Act were extended to occupa- 
tional diseases in 1919. New legisla- 
tive powers permit different diseases 
to be brought within their scope by 
adding them to a schedule. Up to 
the present time, however, the only 
diseases included are lead poisoning 
and mercury poisoning. Steps were 
taken to obtain information with re- 
gard to the occurrence of other indus- 
trial poisonings, in the early part of 
1927, but as yet no extension based 
upon the knowledge gathered has been 
made. France, in this matter, is be- 
hind other countries who are advised 
by the International Labour Office at 
Geneva. Consideration was given at 


Geneva in April, 1928, to extending 
the list of diseases under which com- 
pensation should be given, and the 
author urges that France should ad- 
vance in this matter, and generally 
follow the example given with regard 
to industrial hygiene and medical serv- 
ice in other countries.—E. L. C. 


NEUROLOGY IN RELATION TO Cox- 
PENSATION Decisions. MM. Osnato. 
Rehabilitation Rev., Aug., 1928, vol. 2, 


pp. 237-247. 


A DrecIMAL PERCENTAGE SCALE FOR 
VisuaL Losses. F. P. Lewis. Med. 
Jour. and Rec., June 6, 1928, vol. 12', 
pp. 981-585. 

A chart is here proposed by which 
visual acuity may be read in minute 
angles rather than in fractions as 
now done. On the basis that a ° 
minute visual angle formed at 20 fect 
is universally accepted as a starting 
point for normal sight and that, i 
accordance with decisions of many ° 
the courts, a defect which permits ©! 
vision no better than that represent 
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hy a 59-minute angle (or 200 feet) is 
garded as economic blindness, a scale 
s provided between which gradations 
of visual losses may be measured. 
Thus, a distance midway between nor- 
mal sight and economic blindness, or a 
jistance from the observer of 110 feet, 
would represent semiblindness, or 50 
per cent. loss of sight. Modification 
‘n the existing methods of measuring 
visual acuity is suggested, substitut- 
ing for the Snellen chart a series of 
legally standardized symbols, arranged 
so as to give corresponding decimal 
values of visual losses. —B. A. 


IXpUSTRIAL VISUAL EFFICIENCY 
Loss. W. L. Small. Missouri State 
Med. Assn. Jour., June, 1928, vol. 25, 


p. AAS, 


INDUSTRIAL COMPENSATION. JB. 
von Vajda. Am. Jour. Ophth., Nov., 
1928, vol. 11, Soc. Proc., p. 902. 

Calculation of injurious results of 
ocular accidents was discussed from 
the point of view of stereoscopic 
vision. These consequences related 
mainly to diminution of visual acuity 
and loss of stereoscopie vision. ‘The 
visual acuity can be expressed in 
figures, while stereoscopic vision is to 
be determined from the point of view 
of whether the injured person carries 
on his work by means of three or two 
imensions; for example the work of 
4 sculptor demands good binocular 
ision in three dimensions, while paint- 
ng can be carried on very well with 
vision of two dimensions. For every 
eccupation that degree of visual 
acuity should be determined with 
Which the occupation can be satis- 
‘actorily carried on. 


THE Cost To THE Country oF IN- 
DUSTRIAL RuEumMATIsM. W. S. Kin- 
near. Abstr. as follows from Lancet, 
May 19, 1928, vol. 1, p. 1001, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., July 21, 1928, voll. 
91, p. 209. 

In 1927, the total sickness and dis- 
ablement benefit payments made by 
Approved Societies in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales amounted to about 
$97,200,000. This represented about 
34 million weeks of incapacity for 
which benefit was paid. If due allow- 
ance is made for incapacity occurring 
in the initial period of sickness, when 
no benefit is payable (7.e., the waiting 
days), it is probable that the total 
incapacity amounted to about 35 mil- 
lion weeks, the proportion due to 
rheumatism being about 53 million 
weeks. The corresponding cost of 
medical services and the administra- 
tion of insurance committees and 
Approved Societies in 1927 was about 
$68,040,000. A little over $24,300,000 
was the approximate disbursement 
made under the national health insur- 
ance scheme in Great Britain during 
1927, on account of rheumatism. If 
to the foregoing is added the amount 
of wages lost to insured persons 
through rheumatism on the basis of an 
average wage of from $12 to $13.20 
a week (man) and from $6 to $7.20 a 
week (woman), the $24,300,000 requires 
to be increased by about $58,320,000, 
making a total of $82,620,000 in all. 
This vast sum then represents approxi- 
mately the yearly disbursements under 
the national health insurance scheme 
to insured persons on account of rheu- 
matism together with the accompany- 
ing loss of wages. It does not include 
any sum for the cost of the medical 
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treatment of persons suffering from 
rheumatism who are not totally incap- 
able of work, for the cost of nursing in 
bad cases, or for the cost of any neces- 
sary institutional treatment. Fur- 
ther, it does not cover fully persons 
over the age of 70, the relative cost in 
respect of whom must be heavy in 
view of the rapid increase in the sever- 
ity of the disease with age, nor does it 
make any allowance for dependents 
of insured persons, all of which, Kin- 
near believes, should if possible be 
taken into account in assessing the 


cost of rheumatism to the country.— 
K. R. D. 


TUBERCULOSIS AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
AccIDENT. J. B. Hawes. Am. Rev. 
Tuberc., Dec., 1928, vol. 18, pp. 767- 


‘yvvV Sf 


sid, 
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The author interprets the Wop. 
men’s Compensation Act of Mags. 
chusetts and illustrates its applicatio) 
by analyzing the seventy-six cases jy 
which he gave testimony, where ty. 
berculosis of the lungs was the “Der. 
sonal injury”’ cited. 

In thirty-nine cases (twenty-seven of 
them granite cutters), it is definitely 
established that the injury complained 
of arose out of the conditions of ey. 
ployment; in twenty cases, there js no 
evident relation between accident op 
occupation and the development o/ 
tuberculosis; in the third, or border 
group, the cases are described indi- 
vidually in some detail and conclusions 
are suggested. Here, however, the de- 
cision would depend upon a strict or a 
liberal interpretation of the Compensa- 
tion Act.—M. G. P. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


AcuTE ResprrATORY DISEASES 
AMONG OFFICE WorKERS. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bull., 
Oct., 1928, vol. 9, pp. 7-9. 

“The common cold, together with 
influenza, bronchitis and tonsillitis, is 
responsible for most of the absences of 
clerical workers. In 1926, these con- 
ditions accounted for 12,378 absences 
lasting one day or more among the 
more than 9,204 clerical workers em- 
ployed full time at the Home Office 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company during that year. There 
were 1,345 absences annually due to 
these diseases for each 1,000 men and 
women on the payroll. For all other 


types of disability, the figure was 
per 


1,632 absences thousand. In 


other words, the acute respiratory dis- 
eases and tonsillitis produced 45.2 per 
cent. of all disabilities reported during 
the year.” 

Lost time from respiratory causes 
amounts to 4.9 working days annually 
for each clerk, compared with 7.6 days 
lost on account of all other disabilities 
The absence rate due to respiratory 
diseases was 54 per cent. higher for 
females than for males. 

“Prevention . . for the mas 
of workers may result from dietary 
practices which reduce acidemia, fro! 
the isolation of persons suffering fro! 
colds, from habits of dress suited t 
the weather, and from the producto! 
of comfortable indoor air conditions 
—M. G. P. 
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Tur HeaLtH oF Hop-PICKERS AND 
rie SANITATION OF Hop-Pickers’ 
LE NCAMPMENTS. A.Greenwood. Abstr. 
as follows from Jour. Roy. San. Inst., 
June, 1928, vol. 48, pp. 611-622, in 
(.S. Pub. Health Rep., Nov. 2, 1928, 
vol. 43, p. 2918. 

This paper discusses at length the 
conditions and difficulties of sanitation 
attending hop pickers’ camps. It 
fers particularly to the county of 
Kent where over 15,000 acres are 
devoted to hop growing of the total 
hop acreage of about 26,000 acres in 
ingland and Wales. Large numbers 
! persons, chiefly women and children 


iron 


mm London, migrate to the hop 

helde ‘ ; . 

‘lds and camp there during the 
The paper considers 


PICKING season. 
“) Sanitation of hopper encampments 


and (b) treatment of injuries and 
sickness. 

Sanitation is under the Ministry of 
Health and locally under the Rural 
District Council. 
that conditions are greatly improved 
but still very bad in places; sufficient 
machinery is available for control; 
by-laws of the Ministry of Health 
are definite but sometimes modified 
in adoption and not strictly enforeed; 
licensing of encampments should be 
considered. 


(‘onelusions are 


The treatment of sickness and injury 
is often inadequate, although some 


growers have contracted for medical 
service and a number of voluntary 
organizations are doing excellent work 
in providing dispensaries, infirmaries, 
and a few hospitals, especially for hop 
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pickers. A very small proportion of 
the workers can afford to pay medical 
fees. The writer considers the for- 
mation of a special hop pickers’ health 
committee. 


Continuous Work. E.h. C. Koétt- 
gen, O. Streine, and W. von Bonin. 
Beihefte z. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehygq., 
1928, no. 12, pp. 39. 

This publication consists of three 
contributions which approach the 
subject from different angles. The 
first, by KOttgen, outlines the general 
principles of continuous work (/liess- 
arbeit), which he defines as ‘‘a locally 
progressive, appointed in time, and 
continuous sequence of work.” <A 
number of illustrations of different 
machines and machine parts used in 
this type of work are given. 

The second part is by Streine, who 
cqnsiders this type of work from the 
point of view of its physiologic effects 





on the worker. Only individual yy. 
cle groups are called into _ play. 


therefore fatigue appears afte; 


d 


certain length of time, later involving 
other groups of muscles, the extren;. 
ties, and finally the nervous systen) 
There is also the factor of monotony 
to be guarded against. As means of 
overcoming these ill effects, the autho; 
suggests: shortening the working day. 
interposing short rest pauses; regulat. 


ing the speed of work; and selecting 


for the work only persons who dy 


not require variety. The importance 


of good lighting and of the genera! 


comfort of the worker in his working 


environment is emphasized. 


In the last section, von Bonin 
discusses from a mechanical point of 
view the industrial hygiene and 
accident prevention problems to he 


dealt with in this type of work. 
Various machines and mechanical 
safeguards are illustrated.—M. C. S$. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


INVESTIGATION OF AGENTS THAT 
Propucr Cancer. C. C. Twort and 
IT. R. Ing. Abstr. as follows from 
Ztschr. f. Krebsforsch., 1928, vol. 27, 
pp. 808-3851, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 
10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 197. 

An extensive investigation of various 
substanees that produce cancer in 
man and experimental animals, Of 
several oils tried, whale oil was harm- 
less, petroleums are slightly dangerous, 
while shale oil ranks with gas tars as 


likely to produce cancer. The cancer 
producing activity of shale oil is 
about twelve times as great as that 
for petroleum. Two petroleum oils 
used in cotton spinning mills were 


tested, and the high-boiling fractions 


were about thirty-one times mor 


active than the lower fractions. On 
the contrary, with shale oil the low- 
boiling fractions were most active. 


Some oils lose their activity if treate 


4 


with sulphuric acid, and some inactiv* 
tion was obtained by oxidation and 
reduction. An especially active t! 
was obtained from pinene and turpen- 


, Te , ¥ 
tine by dry distillation, most of t 


toxie components distilling over at » 
9 

mm. pressure between 200 and 50; 

. thal 

and being extraetable with cold ethy! 


. 
r/ 


aleohol. An artificial mixture oO! at 


(? 


matie derivatives was carcinoge?) 


All the tumors obtained were of ¢P* 
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‘yelial origin, although some looked 
somewhat like sarcomas. Probably 
‘he cancer producing substance is an 


unsaturated hydrocarbon or an aro- 


matie compound. 


InpUSTRIAL DISEASES OF THE 
Tyyrorp GLAND: SYMPTOMS AND Sur- 
cicAL TREATMENT. A. D. Kaplan, 
rp. M. Staroschklowskaja, and I. A. 
(Goljanitzki. Mitt. a. d. Grenzgeb. d. 
Med. u. Chir., 1928, vol. 41, pp. 159- 
168. 

The present investigation was sug- 
oested by two earlier studies—one by 
Goljanitzki, who found that, among 
30,000 workers investigated for the 
purpose of determining the influence of 
various occupations on the develop- 
ment of surgical illnesses, sewing 
machine operatives showed the highest 
percentage of disturbances of the 
thyroid gland (5 per cent. as compared 
with from 1 to 2 per cent. in the 
other industries); the other by Mikut- 
ski, whose investigation of the working 
conditions of sewing machine opera- 
tives disclosed the following features 
hazardous to health: (1) forced sitting 
posture, bending forward; (2) physical 
strain in placing and guiding the 
materials; (8) chafing the skin of the 
lingers and the palm of the hand on 
the flywheel; (4) constant shaking of 
the body from the vibrations of the 
machine; and (5) eyestrain in sewing 
colored fabries and in hemming. 

The authors directed their attention 
chiefly to enlargements of the thyroid 
gland, but at the same time kept a 
record of the frequency of tremor, 
tachycardia, exophthalmos, and 
Graefe’s sign. The study was con- 





ducted in two ready-made dress shops 
\ Ar ty T > T 
in Moscow, shops No. 8 and No. 10. 


In the former, 231 operatives were 
examined while at work; in the latter, 
294 machine operatives were studied 
in the same way and fifty-seven hand 
sewers were examined as controls. 
Among these 525 operatives there was 
a high ineidence (22 per cent.) of 
tremor, tachyeardia, exophthalmos, 
and positive Graefe’s sign—symptoms 
which are regarded as characteristic 
of disease of the thyroid gland. Hight. 
operatives with enlarged — thyroid 
glands were selected for clinical study 
as to the nature of the pathologie 
changes which had taken place. 

The authors summarize the results 
of the general and clinical studies as 
follows: 


1. A number of symptoms which are 
usually associated with diseases of the thy- 
roid gland (tremor, exophthalmos, Gracfe’s 
sign, tachycardia) are frequently present in 
sewing machine operatives who have not 
enlarged thyroid glands. 

2. In all the patients with enlarged 
thyroid glands, who were studied clinically, 
there were uniform findings: mature age; 
long employment at the work; history of a 
number of infectious diseases; fatigability ; 
somnolence; emotional instability; con- 
gestion in the head; palpitation of the heart; 
retarded or normal pulse, which increased 
considerably with physical work and 
returned slowly to its former rate; no in- 
crease in the blood pressure, but a slight 
tendency for it to drop during performance 
of work; pronounced lymphocytosis; slug- 
gish reaction to atropine and pilocarpine; 
moderate vagotonia; pronounced sympathi- 
cotonia running parallel to the size of the 
goiter; increased sensitivity of the nerves 
to electric current; normal (in four), 
increased, or lowered basal metabolism, 
regardless of the size of the thyroid gland. 


The authors studied their cases from 
various standpoints and conclude that 
the condition is most satisfactorily 


explained as a “vegetative neurosis 
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with secondary pathologic changes in 
the thyroid gland.”’ From this stand- 
point the symptoms may be grouped 
as follows: 


1. Vegetative neuroses with thyroid 
gland enlargement, which occurred in 17 
per cent. of the sewers examined. 

2. Vegetative neuroses with indications 
of vagosympathicotonia, moderate lympho- 
cytosis, somewhat increased sensitivity to 
electric current, occasional increase in 
basal metabolism, cerebral symptoms, and 
slight enlargement of the thyroid gland. 
This form occurred in 15 per cent. of the 
machine operatives. 

3. Vegetative neuroses with pronounced 
sympathicotonia and moderate vagotonia, 
severe lymphocytosis (as high as 50 per cent. 
in some cases), spasmophilia, frequently 
with increased basal metabolism, pro- 
nounced psychoneurotic signs, and colloid 
goiter of considerable size. About 3 per 
cent. of the operatives belong in this group. 


Conservative treatment is recom- 
mended for these cases. In only two 
of the eight patients was a hemi- 
strumectomy resorted to. In all the 
others physiotherapy was used. 

The authors feel that they have not 
sufficient data to state definitely 
whether or not there is any relation 
between the symptoms observed in the 
machine operatives studied and their 
working conditions. There are certain 
features of the work which might 
affect the cerebral as well as_ the 
vegetative nervous system—speed of 
motion, concentration of attention, 
ete. On the other hand, there may 
be many other contributory factors 
working 
conditions, past illnesses, ete. Only 
through further study — ineluding 
thorough physiologic examination of 
the operatives during work can an 
answer to the question be obtained.— 
M.C.S. 


besides conditions—living 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Nervous DISEASE AND ITs jo. 
NIFICANCE IN INDusTRY. M. Culpjy, 
Lancet, Oct. 27, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 899- 
902. 

A varying but large proportion 0 
sickness in industry is ascribed {) 
neurasthenia, nervous — breakdowy. 
nervous depression, debility, oyey. 
strain, and the like. Although this 
group of troubles is usually ascribed to 
unpleasant surroundings, an instance 
is quoted where a firm that. prides 
itself on welfare has a far higher sick- 
ness rate than most other industria] 
establishments, with a heavy pro- 
portion of the sickness rate due to 
nervous troubles. Nervousness may 
have a physical cause; thus the nervous 
heart may be actually diseased, or its 
irregular behavior may depend on 
a focus of infection or on abnormal 
action of endocrine glands. But there 
remains over and above a number of 
cases unaccounted for, which may be 
attributed to such scapegoats as 
physical fatigue, worry, monotony, 
or noise. There is no evidence that 
these factors cause nervous break- 
down. They are disagreeable things 
used as pegs upon which the neryous 
subject hangs his symptoms. Ner- 
vousness is largely part of the make-up 
of each individual. Occupational en- 
vironment acts on such a make-up. 
So long as life runs smoothly the 
nervous man may pass unsuspected. 
But if he becomes a soldier and goes 
up the line he may have shell shock; ®' 
the base he may suffer from gastritis 
or a strained heart. If he is a work- 
man and meets with an accident he 
may suffer from traumatic neura> 
thenia; if a business man, and lie 
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es difficult he may have nervous 
preakdown; if a telegraphist, he may 
jeyelop cramp; if a miner, he may have 
nystagmus. The fortuitous circum- 
sances determine the form of the 
-ymptoms; but the foundation is 
always the same. The proportion of 
nervous subjects in a population is not 
-nown. The man who can handle 
men is one who can appreciate the 
existence of nervousness. Rigidity 
of conditions of employment favor the 
outbreak of nervous disability. Hap- 
piness and contentment depend on 
physical health, and, per contra, physi- 
eal health depends on happiness and 
contentment. A nervous subject may 
be a delicate indicator of unsuspected 
evils affecting his fellows in a_ less 
degree.—E. L. C. 


hee ym 


IRREPARABLE TRIGEMINUS PARALY- 
sis FROM INDUSTRIAL PoIsONING. H., 
(erbis. Abstr. as follows from Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., April, 1928, N.S. 
vol. 5, pp. 97-101, in Bull. Hyg., Feb., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 174-176. 

In cleaning out the _ purifying 
material of an acetylene generator in 
a locomotive works two workmen 
suffered from paralysis of the sensory 
nerve endings of the trigeminus in- 
volving complete loss of sensation of 
the face, tongue, and buccal cavity, 
etc. At the time of writing, this had 
lasted one and one-half years and 
appeared incurable. Further, in the 
interval neuroparalytie ulcers had 
developed on the cornea, which had 
le ‘to dulness and diminution of sight. 
‘ie impurities in the production 
‘' acetylene are mainly ammonia, 
‘ydrogen, sulphuretted and phos- 

retted hydrogen, and, occasionally, 
‘rseniuretted hydrogen gas. Usually 


the purifying material effeets an 
oxidation through chlorine, or chromic 
acid, manganese dioxide, or oxy- 
chloride of iron. The purifying ma- 
terial in question contained the double 
basic calcium hypochlorite Ca(OCl).: 
2Ca(OH)s, besides calcium hydroxide, 
chloride of calcium, and caleium ear- 
bonate. 

Gerbis insists most emphatically on 
the purifying material only being used 
for the corresponding amount of used 
carbide it is capable of dealing with 
effectively. If this is not done, then 
highly poisonous substances are pro- 
duced. In the locomotive factory 
the purifying material had been used 
far beyond its capacity, and perhaps 
acetylene, chlorine, and chlorination 
products were formed. In the clean- 
ing out process the two workmen 
suffered severely from lacrymation 
which had not happened before. The 
symptoms of loss of sensation com- 
menced the following day. He states 
that the symptoms are described fully 
by Kalinowsky in the Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie 
(vol. 110, no. 2), in which article 
reference is made to seven precisely 
similar cases of sensory paralysis of 
the trigeminus nerve described by 
Plessner from use of trichlorethylene 
in 1915. The trichlorethylene cases 
were believed to be due to the arsenic 
and sulphur impurities of the raw 
materials used in the preparation of 
trichlorethylene under war pressure. 
They have not been observed with 
pure trichlorethylene. 

The formation of trichlorethylene 
from acetylene does not seem possible, 
but that of dichlorethylene is through 
the action of free chlorine on acetylene. 
The writer is not able to point to the 
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precise toxic agent, but thinks that 
various reaction products may have 
been at work. The article is very 
suggestive in calling attention to 
possible danger in work that must 
frequently have to be done.—T. M. L. 


MENTAL 


A Stupy OF THE INCIDENCE OF THE 
Minor Psycuoses—THEIR CLINICAL 
AND INpuSsTRIAL ImMporTANCE. J. 
Culpin. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Jan., 
1928, vol. 21, pp. 419-430 (Psychiatry, 
pp. 13-24). 


NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 


Rivers’ Lec. D. F. Winn. Abstr. 
as follows from Military Surgeon, Oct., 
1928, vol. 63, p. 507, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Nov. 3, 1928, vol. 91, p. 
1406. 

Riders’ leg is a strain of the adductor 
muscles of the thigh. The muscles 
most directly concerned with adduc- 
tion of the thigh are the pectineus, 
adductor brevis, adductor longus, and 
adductor magnus. There is always 
a history of sudden and forceful grip- 
ping of the saddle in the effort to 
avoid becoming unseated. Pain in 
the thigh may be noticed at once and 
may be so severe as to prevent further 
riding. Ordinarily, however, the rider 
continues to remain mounted for a 
short time before the pain becomes 
acute enough to disable him. In many 
of the mild eases recovery takes place 
in from a few days to two weeks. A 
recurrent injuries 
has been noticed. Healing may re- 
quire months, especially in recurrent 
In the early stages rest and 
Riding should 


predisposition to 


Cases. 


local heat are useful. 


be interdicted while the acute symp- 
toms persist and should be resumed 
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gradually. Walking within regs, 
may be allowed. In order to give 4 
degree of support to the adducto, 
Winn has used strapping with adhesiy: | 
tape with gratifying results. 7), 
adhesive tape is applied in alternatin; 
obliquely placed strips, beginniny 
well up in the crotch, covering {hy 
upper half of the thigh, and reaching 
well around the anterior and _posteric; 
surfaces. The relief afforded, even jy 
long-standing cases, is immediate an) 
striking. It is probable also that thy 
support given by this strapping has » 
tendency to prevent recurrences, [p 
cases requiring prolonged support an 
elastic thigh stocking gives relief, 
This is made from the ordinary woyen 
elastic stocking fabric and is formed to 
fit quite snugly the upper two-thirds 
of the thigh. The outer section of th 
stocking extends up as high as the 
trochanter and carries a vertical strip 
of whalebone to prevent wrinkling. 
The upper margin is slightly rounded 
by padding covered with chamois to 
obviate pressure. ‘Two vertical strips 
of webbing pass upward over the iliac 
crest, where they are buckled to an 
elastic suspender passed over the 
opposite shoulder.—Kk. R. D. 


—— 


AcuTE SwUBDELTOID ~~ Bursitis, 
BASED ON THE Stupy oF THIRTY-"IX 
Cases. J. Grossman. Med. Time, 
May, 1928, vol. 56, pp. 131-134. 

In nineteen of the eases studied by 
the author there was a possibility 0 
occupational injury: housewives, 12; 
tailor, 2; painter, 2; truckman, |: 
designer, 1; peddler, 1. In the occt 
pational cases, resulting from habitu | 
slight injuries, the development of 
symptoms is much more insidiot 
than in the cases brought on by dir’ 
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-iolence. Periods of comparative 
‘reedom from symptoms alternate with 
periods of severe pain. A dull ache 
_ssociated with stiffness of the shoulder 
‘; the early subjective sign in the 
maiority of instances. Severe, knife- 
ike pain is complained of by a number 
of patients and its distribution is over 
‘he front of the shoulder joint, radiating 
jown to the insertion of the deltoid 
and even as far as the forearm and 
fingers. Very often the pain is more 
severe at night. 

“The treatment consists mainly of 
protection during the acute painful 
stage and manipulation, careful re- 
peated stretchings of the shoulder 
during the subacute stage. In con- 
junction with the foregoing, diathermy, 
deep therapy lamp and massage 
should be used from the very onset 
of the condition.” 

Operative interference is indicated 
only: (a) to shorten the period of 
convalescence in eases where time is 
an important factor, and (6) in 
chronie cases where the symptoms 
have not been relieved by conservative 
methods.—M. C. S. 


ISCHIALGIA) AND  LUMBAGO IN 
Lanorers. J. G. Vainstein. Abstr. 
as follows from Med. Obosrenie, Astrak- 
han, March-April, 1928, vol. 7, p. 38, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 27, 1928, 
vol. 91, p. 1329. 

Vainstein believes that ischialgia 
and lumbago should be considered as 
eccupational diseases of laborers. 
Predisposing factors are frequent 
‘tacks of malaria, aleoholism, and 
“\posure to cold and damp. Trauma 

be the sole or a contributory 

A slow course is characteristic. 


As a prophylactic measure, men un- 
accustomed to physical labor should 
not be allowed to begin with heavy 
work.—K. R. D. 


Miners’ Cramp. £. M. Brockbank. 
Brit. Med. Jour., Jan. 12, 1929, vol. 1, 
pp. 65-66. 

A case of miners’ cramp is reported 
in some detail. The man, while at 
work, drank 5 to 6 pints of water, 
followed by a pint of tea with dinner, 
half a pint for tea, and about four 
glasses of beer in the evening; in all 
about 83 pints of fluid per day. He 
suffered from attacks of cramp while 
at work, which commenced suddenly 
in the fingers and toes increasing in 
severity and ascending the limbs to the 
trunk, and lasting in the extremities 
from three to four days. 

Reference is made to recent work 
on miners’ cramp and to it being a 
form of water poisoning due to lack of 
sodium chloride. The sodium chlo- 
ride of the body is reduced by excessive 
sweating and unless the water used to 
replace the sweat contains salt muscu- 
lar irritation follows. The miner 
whose case is reported was given water 
to drink containing 10 grains of 
sodium chloride to the gallon, and 
he has since kept well at his work.— 
E. L. C. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


Accessory Errotocic Factors oF 
RESPIRATORY INFECTION IN RABBITS. 
IL. Toe Errect or FATIGUE ON THE 
SUSCEPTIBILITY OF RABBITS TO INTRA- 
NASAL INFECTION WITH TypE I PNEv- 
mococcus. G. HH. Bailey. Am. Jour. 
Hyq., Jan., 1929, vol. 9, pp. 192-206. 

The animals used in these experi- 
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ments were from a colony which had 
been free from natural respiratory 
infections and the organisms which 
cause such infections for more than two 
years. Three groups of animals were 
used: (1) those fatigued before inocu- 
lation; (2) those fatigued after inocu- 
lation; (3) controls. 

Summary and conclusions are given 
as follows: 


1. Rabbits fatigued in a motor-driven 
drum, before or after intranasal inocula- 
tion, showed an increased susceptibility to 
infection with Type I pneumococcus. 

2. The detrimental effects of fatigue 
were shown by more rapid and severe 
systemic infections and by a greatly in- 
creased mortality. 

3. Although exercise primarily favored 
a leucocytic reaction, this did not compen- 
sate for the deleterious effects of physical 
exhaustion. 

4. Local infections with pneumococci, 
indicating greater general resistance, were 
more apparent in controls than in fatigued 
rabbits. 

5. Fatigue, either before or after inocu- 
lation, did not break down the high resist- 
ance of immunized rabbits to infection with 
Type I pneumococcus. 

6. Fatigue increases the primary reaction 
of rabbits to toxic bacterial antigens, and 
thus favors the formation of typhoid 
agglutinins. 


—B. A. 


SPOROMYCOSIS AMONG MEN SHOVEL- 
ING Grain. P. Vallery-Radot and P. 


Giroud. Bull. Soc. méd. d. hj, 
1928, vol. 52, pp. 1632-1645. . 
The occurrence of an outbreak 
troublesome coughs among men em. 
ployed in shoveling barley spread oy; 
over the floor of a malt house led is 
the investigation reported, The 
cough always occurred in summer 
commencing generally in May 
Examination of the sputum reveale; 
the presence of certain molds whic) 
were also found to be present on the 
barley. These molds flourish particy. 
larly in summer when the temperature 
of the floor upon which the barley 
is germinated is higher. The outbreak 
of coughs synchronized with this 
growth of molds. The symptoms 
were characterized by a_ persistent 
cough, with abundant mucopurulent 
expectoration, oppression in the chest, 
and pain behind the sternum, asso- 
ciated with other general symptoms 
of weakness, muscular pain, and loss 
of flesh. Some account is given oi 
investigations carried out in_ the 
laboratory which enabled the author: 
to determine that the mold at faul' 
was Aspergillusfumigatus. They hold 
that its spores do not multiply in th 
air passages, but that the symptoms 
experienced are due to their presen 
in great numbers and probably t 


the absorption of toxic substances.— 
E. L. C. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


THe INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL 
POISONS UPON THE DIFFERENT 
OrGcans. TJ. Oliver. Lancet, Sept. 


22,1928, vol. 2, pp. 634-636; Brit. Med. 


Jour., Nov. 10, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 89 
838. 

Different poisons attack differ" 
organs and tissues. 


Aleohol afiects 
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higher nerve centers, the most 
-ecently differentiated parts of the 
andy’ by contrast, lead affects the 
hematopoietic system, those bodily 
jnits unchanged from embryonic 
jeyelopment. Industrial poisoning is 
<eldom acute, unless due to toxic gases 
sich as arseniuretted hydrogen. 
Instances are drawn from lead, which 
lowers the blood pressure until struc- 
‘yral changes in the arteries and 
kidneys modify the effect ; from arsenic 
which is essentially a cause of occu- 
pational dermatitis rather than a 
ceneral poison; from mercury poison- 
ing, which may simulate paralysis 
agitans with curious staggering gait 
and final helplessness; from  phos- 
phorus, with the maxilla as the seat 
of election; and from radioactive sub- 
stances which tend to resemble phos- 
phorus in their action, but with a 
greater tendency to osteitis and adhe- 
sive fibrositis of the joints.—E. L. C. 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ARSENICISM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
try. k, Agasse-Lafont, A. Feil, and 
F Il. de Balsac. Abstr. as follows from 
Chim. et indust., April, 1928, Special 
No., pp. 945-946, in Chem. Abstr., 
Jan. 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 221. 

A brief summary of the results of an 
as yet unpublished investigation into 
occupational arsenicism. In the 
manufacture of arsenic pentoxide by 
oxidation of arsenic trioxide by nitric 
acid, there is little or no infection, or 

most only slight manifestations. 
The handling of sodium arsenate in its 
recovery from the manufacture of 
nilarsinie acid, however, was found 
much more dangerous. The 
ical symptoms of the intoxication 
described. The difference in 


hazard between these two manufac- 
turing processes is attributed to the 
fact that the liquors handled in the 
recovery of sodium arsenate are 
alkaline and easily penetrate through 
the fats protecting the teguments, 
while the acid liquors of the oxidation 
of arsenic trioxide are repelled by 
these fats. 


FatTaAL BENZENE Porsontna. L. 
Rivet and M. Guédé. Bull. Soc. méd. 
d. hép., 1928, vol. 52, pp. 1234-1237. 

A characteristic fatality due to 
exposure occupationally to benzene 
vapor is reported in a young woman 
of 27. The disease commenced sud- 
denly with severe epistaxis and 
bleeding from the gums. The patient 
had not been robust and was pregnant 
at the time. The solvent used in the 
workshop contained 91 per cent. of 
benzene, and the ventilation was 
unsatisfactory. Nevertheless other 
workers had only complained from 
time to time of headache. The case 
advanced rapidly and death ensued 
within a week of the first symptoms. 
The blood picture was that of aplastic 
anemia.—I. L. C. 


FatTaL ApLastic ANEMIA DUE TO 
OcCUPATIONAL BENZENE POISONING. 
L. Lavastine, R. Lévy, and f1. Desoille. 
Bull. Soc. méd. d. hép., 1928, vol. 52, 
pp. 1264-12738. 

A girl of 19, after being employed for 
six months in a waterproofing factory, 
came under observation with an acute 
attack of hemorrhage in the gums. 
At her work she was constantly 
exposed to fumes of benzene. She 
developed as an acute case of aplastic 
anemia with the pyramidal tract 
affected. Death ensued in three 
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weeks. The course of the illness and 
the postmortem findings are given in 
detail. The authors express no doubt 
that the fatality was due to exposure 
to benzene, and point out how other 
substances with a benzene ring may 
cause this condition. No lesions could 
be detected in the spinal cord after 
death. Control of the use of benzene 
in industry is recommended.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL BENzoL POISONING 
FROM THE CLINICAL STANDPOINT. (1. 
CHRONIC BENZOL POISONING WITH 
rATAL KrFECT ON THE BLOOD AND 
Boop VESSELS. 2. NEURITIS OF THE 
MerpiAn NrERVE FROM BENzOL.) AK. 
Lande and L. Kalinowsky. Abstr. as 
follows from Med. Klin., 1928, vol. 24, 
pp. 665-658, tn Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 178. 

One of the duties of the authors’ 
clinic is to demonstrate cases. of 
industrial diseases to the students of 
the Berlin-Charlottenburg Social Hy- 
giene Academy and this stimulates an 
interest in tracing such cases. 

The first of the two eases is interest- 
ing as a right diagnosis could only be 
clinched by secing the nature of the 
man’s work. In the seeond, the first 
deseription ever written is given of 
extensive paralysis of muscles supplied 
by the median nerve. The _ first 
case was that of a man, 26 years of age, 
employed for two years in making the 
gilt paper for tipping cigarettes. 
Cellon lacquer containing about 40 
per cent. benzol was dropped on to a 
sheet of paper moved constantly for- 
ward on an endless belt. The man’s 
business was to dust the moist paper 
with bronze powder. The develop- 
ment of the very typical symptoms 


(subeutaneous hemorrhage, bleeding 


of the gums, diminution in the numbe; 
of red and white corpuscles, etc.) was 
slower than would have been expected 
considering the exposure. The dp. 
scription of the blood picture—diffey. 
ential blood count, ete.—and jhp 
postmortem findings are given jy 
considerable detail. 

In the second ease there was po 
doubt of the exposure to quantities 
of raw benzol not only from inhalation 
but by contact through the skin. The 
first symptom was an eczema of the 
upper extremities and about the same 
time nose bleeding and hemorrhages 
from the gums. [ive weeks after 
the eczema he suffered from intense 
pain in the left arm, followed by 
paralysis of some of the fingers, 
Kxamination of the blood showed 4 
leukopenia of 3,200. A detailed ac- 
count of the examination of the 
nervous system is given. The muscles 
which failed to react to faradic or 
galvanic electrical stimulation were the 
flexor carpi radialis, flexor digitorum 
profundus, flexor pollicis longus and 
brevis, the museles of the thumb 
including the adductor. The flexor 
earpi ulnaris was not paralyzed. 

After discussing possibility of 
trauma as a cause, the writers were 
driven to the conclusion that the 
neuritis was of toxie origin, and they 
believe that probably the poison 
entered the system through the lungs 
rather than through the skin. 

The two eases which are described 
carefully will be found of use to thos 
interested in cases of chronic benzo! 
poisoning.—T’. M. L. 


) 


A Case or PoLyNevrITIs DUE TO 

INHALING FuMES OF CARBON Bistl- 
y° . ] 

PHIDE. P. Lechelle, L. Girot, an A. 
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rhivenard. Bull. Soc. méd. d. hép., 
1998, vol. 52, pp. 1452-1456. 

The authors report the case of a man 
aged 49 years who had been employed 
for five months in making mustard 
plasters. He suffered from charac- 
foristie polyneuritis which was dis- 
eoyered to be due to exposure to fumes 
of earbon bisulphide. This substance, 
tovether with petrol spirit and rubber, 
was used to dissolve flour of mustard 
‘, order to facilitate spreading over 
paper backing. The nervous symp- 
foms experienced are — earefully 
jeseribed. They inelude mainly loss 
of power in the legs and also in the 
arms, with steppage gait. There was 
come abolition of the reflexes, and 
abnormal sensations of cold with 


] 


hyperesthesia were present. <A favor- 
able prognosis was given so long as 
patient was withdrawn from 


further exposure.—K. L. C. 


A 


A CHemiIcaAL AND PATHOLOGIC 
StupY OF THE EEFFECTS OF COPPER 
ON THE Liver. F. B. Flinn and W. 
(. VonGlahn. Jour. Exper. Med., 


r 


Jin., 1929, vol. 49, pp. 6-20. 

The econelusions reached by these 
studies are: 

l. ‘That copper or its compounds used 

not cause the deposition of pigment 
in the livers of rabbits, guinea pigs or rats. 
\either does it produce a cirrhosis in these 
animals, 

That spontaneous deposition of pig- 

nent oceurs frequently in the livers of 

rmal rabbits on the usual laboratory 
That the feeding of a diet of carrots 
“xclusively will produce pigment deposition 
1 the livers of rabbits, in every way identi- 
cal with that aseribed to copper. 

'. That the pigment deposited in the 
ers of rabbits is probably of exogenous 


STUDIES IN THE BroLoGy or METALS. 
VII. Tue INFLUENCE or LEAD ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHICK 
Empryo. F. S. /lammett and V. L. 
Wallace. Jour. Exper. Med., Nov., 
1928, vol. 48, pp. 659-065, 

This study of the effeet of the lead 
ion on the development of the chick 
embryo brought out the following 
facts: 

“1. Gross growth is retarded. 

“2. Somite growth is retarded to 
a degree greater than that exhibited 
by body length and width. 

“3. The head and optie anlagen 
are regions of particular sensitivity. 
Their differential development — is 
markedly inhibited.”’ 

“The differential retardation of these 
regions which is caused by lead, is 
evidence justifying the conclusion 
that it is areas of rapid growth by 
eell proliferation which are selectively 


inhibited by this metallic ion.” 


ToxtcoLoGy OF LEAD AND ITS 
Compounps. VI. DistrinuTion OF 
LEAD IN THE ORGANISM, ESPECIALLY 
IN THE BONES, AND THE TOXICITY OF 
Leap Souurions to isu. PP. W., 
Danckhwortt and If. Jiirgens. Abstr. 
as follows from Arch. d. Pharm., 19.28, 
vol. 266, pp. 492-501, in Chem. Absir., 
Jan. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 356. 

A procedure has been developed for 
the determination of lead in the bones. 
The chemical examination of dogs 
poisoned by lead afforded a survey of 
the distribution of that element in 
the organism. The relatively low 
content of lead in the organs leads to 
the conclusion that this element is 


earried by the blood to the bones. 
The flattened bones earry a higher lead 
content than those of tubular struc- 
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ture. The lead content of water ex- 
ercises an influence on the life of fish. 


FataL Case or Acute LeEaApD 
PoIsONING. A. Briining and B. Kraft. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. d. Pharm., 
1928, vol. 266, pp. 501-504, in Chem. 
Abstr., Jan. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 436. 

Acute lead poisoning cannot be 
determined by sectional examination 
alone, but must be accompanied by a 
chemical examination of portions of 
the cadaver. When introduced orally 
into the body, the lead is found chiefly 
in the stomach and intestines, less so 
in the large glands. Fiihner’s pro- 
cedure and destruction of cadaver 
material with nitrosulphurie acid (and 
slight addition of potassium perman- 
ganate) shortens the detection of lead 
materially, and yields sufficiently de- 
pendable results provided the quantities 
of lead are not too minute.—P.D. 


LEAD PorIsoNInG, IcTERUS AND 
Hepatic INyury. C. Lewin. Abstr. 
as follows from Deutsch. med. Wchn- 
schr., Aug. 31, 1928, vol. 54, p. 1450, 
tn Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 8 
1928, vol. 91, pp. 1413-1414. 

Lewin thinks it probable that all 
cases of icterus in lead poisoning are 
caused by injury to the liver from 
the lead. The icterus takes various 
forms. He cites cases in which only 
indirect bilirubin appeared in the 
serum, and no bilirubin, only urobilin, 
in the urine. In these cases the color 
of the stool is not affected. Other 
cases presented the clinical symptoms 
of so-called ecatarrhal icterus with 
direct and indirect bilirubin in the 
serum, bile pigment in the urine, and 
elay-colored stools. An extremely 
high grade of toxie injury to the liver 


) 


was seen in two cases of acute yelloy 
atrophy with fatal outcome. A paral. 
lelism between the icterus and {hy 
injury to the blood was not demop. 
strable. In cases with advaneo 
anemia, icterus was absent; on thyp 
other hand, it was present in son) 
cases in which the blood destructioy 
was slight.—Kk. R. D. 


Gastric DISTURBANCES IN [pap 
Potsoninc. K. Gutzeit. Med. Klin. 
July 20, 1928, vol. 24, p. 1117. 


LEAD POISONING IN THE Rvuppep 
TirE INpustry. F. H. de Balsa. 
EK. Agasse-Lafont, and A. Feil.  Absty. 
from Progrés méd., 1928, no. 29, pp. 
1197-1198, in Rev. @hyg., Dec., 1928, 
vol. 50, p. 937. 

This study was undertaken in two 
factories at different times. Prophy- 
lactic measures proposed are as follows: 
local ventilation, the wearing of 
gloves and masks, hygienic supervision 
of the workers, carrying on the mixing 
process out doors, ete. The view is 
held that the proportion of toxic salts 
in the lead containing powders used 
could be notably diminished, without 
detracting from the value of thie 
manufactured products. Prophy- 
lactic measures should, then, according 
to the conclusions of de Balsac ef a/., 
aim particularly at determining the 
minimum amount of lead necessary. 


B. A. 


TeETRAETHYL LEAD. G.Ichok. Le’. 
d’hyq., Oct., 1928, vol. 50, pp. 769-779. 

This article is a general review of the 
present knowledge of the dangers from 
handling and use of tetraethyl lea’ 
gasoline. It briefly reviews the studies 
undertaken in the United States 8n' 
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opinions of experts in Great 
Britain and Switzerland on this subject. 
4 yaluable bibliography is appended. 
= oS 


ene 


PorsONING BY TETRAETHYL LEapD, 

veep as “AntI-KNock” FoR AUTO- 
yopiLeE Motors. F. H. de Balsac, E. 
dgasse-Lafont, and A. Feil. Progrés 
méd., 1928, no. 31, pp. 1275-1276. 
Tur DETERMINATION OF NITROGEN 
PEROXIDE VAPORS IN AIR AND ITS 
['SEFULNESS IN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 
BE. Kohn-Abrest. Abstr. from Chim. 
et indust., April, 1928, Special No., pp. 
97-949, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 356. 

After a criticism of various methods, 
the following is recommended: Ex- 
haust a 4-liter glass-stoppered bottle 
carrying two glass tubes with stop- 
cocks, fill it with air to be examined 
until the pressure is slightly less than 
atmosphere, add 10 c.c. of 0.1 normal 
sodium hydroxide and 50 c.c. of 
water, shake five minutes, to 30 c.e. 
add 8 e.c. of 20 per cent. sulphuric acid 
by volume) and 25 c.c. of water and 
titrate with potassium permanganate 
‘iil the color persists for three minutes. 
ne cubie centimeter of 0.1 normal 
potassium permanganate = 0.0046 
grams nitrogen peroxide. ‘The results 
can be confirmed by determination of 
nitrates in the oxidized solution by 
the method of Kohn-Abrest and 
\awakibi (Chem. Abstr., vol. 21, p. 
507). Examination of the air in the 
neighborhood of a George 1,500-candle 


7 


power quartz lamp operated in an 


| 
iS-()] 


l. m. room gave negative results, 
ven after 30 minutes’ operation, the 
ior being due exclusively to the 
Production of ozone. The work of 


y? 


Dadlez on the production of nitrogen 
peroxide in clinical electric treatments 
is briefly reviewed (Chem. Abstr., 
vol. 21, p. 3973).—P. D. 


THE PHOSGENE PoIsONING CaTAS- 
TROPHE IN HamBura. I. CLINICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. C. /Hegler. Abstr. as 
follows from Deutsch. med. Wcehnschr., 
1928, vol. 54, pp. 1551-1553, in Chem. 
Abstr., Jan. 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 199. 

A description of the clinical mani- 
festations shown by the victims of 
the explosion of a tank containing 11 
tons of phosgene, in Hamburg on 
May 20, 1928. 

Idem. Il. PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
OF THE PHOSGENE PoIsoNnina. F., 
Wohlwill. Abstr. as follows from 
Deutsch. med. Wchnschr., 1928, vol. 54, 
pp. 15538-1557, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 
10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 199. 

The chief pathologic effects of 
phosgene poisoning are manifested 
in the upper respiratory tract, the 
bronchi, pulmonary tissues, and the 
blood vessel walls. Edema, intersti- 
tial inflammation, stasis, thrombosis 
with embolus formation, and degenera- 
tive changes in the nerves were the 
predominant sequelae. 

Idem. Ill. THe Formation’ oF 
BLoop PIGMENTS BY PHOSGENE. //. 
Mayer. Abstr. as follows from Deutsch. 
med. Wehnschr., 1928, vol. 454, pp. 
1557-1558, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 199. 

The formation of hematin in the 
blood after phosgene poisoning is 
attributed to the action of the hydro- 
chlorie acid which is liberated by the 
hydrolysis of the phosgene. 


CLINICAL CONTRIBUTION ON THE 
Errect oF PHOSGENE Gas. £E. 


Ee 
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D’Osvaldo. Abstr. as follows from Ann. 
di ottal., Feb., 1928, vol. 56, p. 154, in 
Am. Jour. Ophth., Nov., 1928, vol. 11, 
p. 938. 

A man having the care of war pro- 
jectiles undertook by means of a lathe 
to cut off the point of a hand grenade 
which was filled with phosgene gas, 
causing it to explode. He _ received 
the full effeet of the contents in his 
face and eyes and was immediately 
enveloped in a mist of gas. The face 
and lids beeame red and swollen; the 
cornea opaque with necrosis of the 
epithelium such as commonly follows 
an acid burn. The opacity prevented 
a view of the iris or pupil. In a few 
days the injury was followed by a 
deep infiltration, corneal ulceration, 
and hypopyon, with prolapse of the 
endobulbar tissues and loss of the eye. 
At the end of the year there was 
symblepharon and adhesion of the 
orbital tissues. The result was so 


much more serious than that usyal] 
following an injury from phosgene 
that theauthor concludes that the gas 
must have had in it some brominp 
and chlorine to produce so serious ay 
effect. 


y 


Pas 


SPLENOMEDULLARY LEUKAEMIA Jy 
AN X Ray Worker. W. HZ. Fog) 
and R. E. Roberts. Lancet, Oct, 13 
1928, vol. 2, pp. 748-751. 

A case is reported of typical myeloid 
leukemia of fourteen years’ standiny 
in an X-ray worker. Then all eyi- 
dence previously published associating 
radiations with leukemia is critically 
reviewed; eleven cases were found. 
including two in radium and thorium 
workers. Finally the authors hold 
that the small number of cases makes 
it impossible to exclude coincidence, 
and pronounce the ease against racia- 
tions as a ecause of leukemia to be 
“not proven.”—E. L. C. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


[XPLOSIBILITY OF SULFIDE DustTs 
IN Metrat Mines. I. D. Gardner 
and I, Sten. U.S. Bur. Mines Rep. 
Investigations, Serial No. 2863, 1928, 
pp. 11; abstr. as follows in Chem. 
Abstr., Nov. 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 4820, 

explosions have occurred in blasting 
in massive sulphide ores of greater 
magnitude than could be accounted 
for by the charge of explosive used in 
making the blast. During regular 
blasting in such ores sulphide dust is 
produced and scattered about the 
mine, while sulphur dioxide and hydro- 
gen sulphide appear in the atmosphere. 
In these oceasional heavy blasts the 
concentration of sulphur dioxide in 
the after-atmosphere is very high. 


Gallery tests show that sulphide dusts 
ean be ignited by blasting and that thy 
combustion may be violent enough to 
be considered an explosion but it was 
not shown if such explosions are sell- 
propagating. To prevent these explo- 
sions, settled dust should not be 
allowed to accumulate. All working 
places should be thoroughly wetted 
by sprinkling before the bore holes 
are loaded. And bore holes. should 


1] 


be steamed and tamped to the collar. 

A Case or Pneumocontosis.  [F- 
SULT OF THE INHALATION OF ASBESTOS 
Dust. H.E. Seiler. Brit. Med. Jour. 
Dec. 1, 1928, vol. 2, p. 982. 


A case is reported of extensive 
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ly »ylmonary fibrosis ascribed to inhal- 
‘ t ss ° 

as ng asbestos dust. The fibrotie con- 
as dition resembled that produced by 


ne <jliea dust, when seen by radiograph. 
The patient was a man aged 40 years, 
vho for twenty-two years had been 
employed in the asbestos industry. 
rN He sought advice on account of chest 
eymptoms associated with lassitude, 


loss of weight, and night sweating. 
No tubercle bacilli were found, and 
his clinical condition is aseribed to 
his occupational hazard.—l. L. C. 


CLINICAL Prorurs or PNruMo- 
NOKONIOSIS. G. Schellenberg. Beitr. 
g. Alin. d. Tuberk., June 29, 1928, vol. 
69, p. 498. 


id OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


|. IxpUSTRIAL SKIN LESIONS FROM 
ie F  S\prs or ANTIMONY IN THE TEXTILE 
ly Ixpustry. A. B. Selisky. Abstr. as 
| | follows from Dermat. Wehnschr., 1928, 
” : ol. SC, pp. 7238-727, in Bull. [Tyq., 
d Feh., 1929, vol. 4, p. 170. 
. Nhe author deseribes occurrence of 
a some 200 cases (including relapses) of 
be industrial skin lesions due to the use 
0 isa mordant of solutions of salts of 
mtimony in cloth dyeing. The form 
assumed was a pustular, necrotic 
crinatitis commencing usually as a 
olliculitis and ending in an atrophic 
g sear. Usually the arms were affected. 
) \ perifollicular abscess formation 
( was found histologically. 
tiologically the author believes 
, ‘hat acid intermediate products, which 
. we formed when antimony salts are 
used for mordanting, were responsible 
g ‘or the trouble. The condition was 
| much the worst in the summer months 
. wd, in order to neutralize the excess of 
wid intermediate products, the author 
colnmended addition of chalk. This 
) was followed by notable remis- 
- nm. After four months the chalk 
3 | given up on technical grounds, 
ihe cases again became more 
erous, 


} 
(>?) 


Use of indiarubber gloves and smear- 





ing the skin with vaseline is naturally 
of value.—-T. M. L. 


Lesions Dun ro Corytna-PENCILS. 
G. Marsiglia. Abstr. as follows from 
Riforma med., 19.28, vol. 44, pp. 1308, 
1311-1515, in Bull. Iyg., Feb., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 179. 

Mrdheim, a surgeon of Vienna, was 
the first to eall attention to the dele- 
terious effeets of aniline dyes on living 
tissues, in LOT4 and 1920. By experi- 
ment on guinea-pigs, rats, and rabbits, 
he showed that when small fragments 
of sterilized copying-peneils were intro- 
duced beneath the skin of the abdomen, 
a cyst formed round the foreign body 
and the color was diffused into the 
surrounding tissues and produced a 
wide necrosis. Fragments of green 
pencils produecd the least injury, 
the violet were the most severe, gentian 
violet much less than methyl violet. 
A fragment of 2 sq. mm. of the last 
caused a zone of necrosis 38 em. in 
diameter. Cicatrization did not take 
place until the whole of the necrotized 
tissue had been eliminated. In addi- 
tion to the loeal lesions signs” of 
intoxication might also occur, if the 


dose was a large one, leading to a 


fatal issue, and, postmortem, lesions of 


| 
| 
| 
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the convoluted tubules of the kidneys, 
degenerated foci in the liver, and 
hemorrhagic infarcts in the lungs were 
discovered. 

The author records four human 
cases in whom fragments of such 
pencils broke off beneath the skin and 
in all surgical intervention was needed. 
The symptoms are, at first, swelling 
without much pain and no reddening; 
in the course of a few days the swelling 
and pain both increase and fluctuation 
is made out and constitutional dis- 
turbances, such as headache, loss of 
appetite, and slight rise in temperature 
make their appearance. If the foreign 
body is near the surface a fistula forms 
in eight to ten days from which is 
discharged a more or less. viscid, 
s rupy fluid of a deep violet color. If 
not treated, this may continue for 
months. 

Methyl violet is a derivative of 
triphenylmethane and belongs to the 
series of basie aniline dyes; in the 
pencils it is mixed with chalk, clay, 
oxide of zine, and some gummy 
substanee, the methyl violet compris- 
ing 20 to 60 per cent. of the whole 
mass. Histologically, the dye acts 
mainly on the cell nuclei, but it also 
has a hemolytic action to which some 
of the symptoms are to be ascribed. 
(See also Tuts Jour., 1928, vol. 10, 
Abstr. Section, p. 172.)—H. H. S. 


SPIRIT CONTAINING COLOCYNTH AS 
A Cause or Hanp Eczema IN Hatr- 
DRESSERS. J//. Hlaxthausen. Abstr. as 
follows from Ugesk. f. Laeger, 1928, vol. 
90, p. 844, In Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 173. 

The eezema of the hands from which 
hairdressers frequently suffer is usually 
attributed to the soap, tar, oils, ete., 


which are in constant use. Thyop 
cases are reported with a persistep; 
form of eczema, rebellious to treat. 
ment, localized on the palms of ¢hp 
hands and in the interstices of thp 
fingers. It was mainly or entirely 
confined to the left hand, although the 
right hand is more used for soaping 
while the left hand is mainly used fo, 
rubbing in spirit, brilliantine, and the 
like. The spirit in use is doctored 
with extract of colocynth to prevent 
it from being drunk and on substitut- 
ing pure spirit for that containing 
colocynth the eczema cleared up. 
Two of the patients had relapses on 
resuming the use of the doctored 
spirit. In one patient pure spirit 
rubbed into a patch of eczema pro- 
duced no effect, but on rubbing in 
colocynth spirit, there was an imme- 
diate exacerbation, both in the part 
treated and in other patches. The 
author considers that the colocynth 
was undoubtedly the cause of the 
eczema, and reports the cases as he 
has been unable to find any mention in 
the literature of this effect of the drug. 
—QO. Kk. W. 


DERMATITIS CAUSED BY JAPANESE 
Lacquer. Jeanselme, Balthazard, ant 
Darier. Abstr. as follows from Bull. di 
l’Acad. de méd., Paris, 1928, vol. 9, 
pp. 398-601, in Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 171. 

Lacquers consist of solutions of 
different resins in various solvents, 
with coloring matteradded. In Japa- 
nese lacquers the resin consists of the 
dried sap of Rhus vernicifera, a botanl- 
cal brother to the poison ivy, the 


a 


poison sumac, and the poison 08s 
The toxie ingredient is oil of urus!!. 
Lacquer rash does not attack 
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persons who handle lacquer; but may 
he caused by lacquered articles, such 
1s Mah Jong pieces. It has an 
cubation period varying from some 
hours to several days; it appears on 
parts exposed to contact with the 
lacquer. The eruption which varies 
‘rom mild erythema to vesicular 
sezema resembles other occupational 
dermatitis. Care in handling the 
lacquer and scrupulous cleanliness 
in washing give protection. Cure 
follows upon freedom from exposure 
and simple treatment. (References to 
Japanese researches into this subject 
will be found in Tuts Jour., 1928, vol. 
10, Abstr. Section, p. 18.)—E. L. C. 


DERMATITIS OF VARNISHERS. A. 
Filippint. Abstr. as follows from Ann. 
l'ig., 1928, vol. 38, pp. 457-469, im 
Bull. Hygq., Feb., 1929, vol. 4, p. 178. 

The author reviews the history of 
thirty varnishers of the Italian State 
Railways suffering from trade derma- 
titis. He was able to show that the 
main factor in the causation of this 
condition is turpentine oil and its 
substitutes, used for the preparation 
of the varnish. 

lle performed some experiments on 
guinea-pigs and found that a dermati- 
tis caused by substitutes like tetraline 
and decaline is more intense than that 
provoked by turpentine oil. The in- 
creased ineidence of dermatitis among 
varnishers during late years is ascribed 
by the author to the widespread use 
ol such impure substitutes of turpen- 
tine oil, as wood turpentine. He 
advises the adoption of various chemi- 
cal tests to ascertain the purity of 
‘ie solutions before employing them 
in the trade, 


? } 


Workmen suffering from cutaneous 
lesions or inclined to seborrhea, hyper- 
hydrosis, ete., should not be employed 
as varnishers. The author lays stress 
on the importance of individual pro- 
phylaxis, the use at work of a clean 
shirt, rubbing the hands with a 
lanolin ointment before commencing 
work, and avoiding irritative sub- 
stances when washing the hands. It 
also has been found that varnishers 
who work inside railway carriages are 
especially predisposed to skin affec- 
tions, probably because the continuous 
inhalation of vapors exaggerates the 
sensitiveness of the organism to the 
irritative substance. The author ad- 
vises the provision of adequate venti- 
lation in workshops.—H. L. 


EPITHELIOMA OF THE SKIN IN A 
FEMALE CoTTON OPERATIVE. A. H. 
Southam and P. B. Mumford. Brit. 
Med. Jour., Feb. 2, 1929, vol. 1, p. 200. 

The patient was aged 66; she had 
been employed throughout the greater 
part of her working life in the carding 
room at a cotton mill, with exposure 
to various mineral oils. Over the 
lower surface of the arms, on the face, 
and on the neck, were a number of 
islands of pigmentation, varying in 
depth of tint from light brown to 
black. The size of the islands varied 
from half an inch across to only pin 
point. There were also multiple points 
of pigmented follicular hyperkeratosis 
and verrucae, elevated above the 
skin to a conical formation one-eighth 
to one-quarter inch in depth and 
diameter. On the right forearm in 
its middle third a warty squamous- 
celled carcinoma was present. It was 
removed and up to date there has been 
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no sign of recurrence. The authors 
think the condition had a_ possible 
association with occupation.—K. L. C. 


Pitcu Dermatitis. Arch. Dermat. 
and Syph., Dec., 1928, vol. 18, Soc. Tr., 
p. 947. 

This case presented was that of a 
man, aged 61 years, in good general 
health, who had handled German pitch 
in a carbon factory for a few years, 
beginning in 1898. About six years 
after he had begun the work, he had 
noticed wart-like spots on the forearms 
and face, which had gradually multi- 
plied, so that he had finally changed 
his work. Since that time there had 
been some improvement in some areas, 
and aggravation in others. For one 
year preceding presentation, there 
had been an ulcer on one finger, with 
a tendency to disappear and recur. 
On the face, neck, and forearms, es- 
pecially below the elbows, the skin was 
dry, atrophic, and of the senile type, 
with a telangiectasis and many pap- 
ules and nodules, some of which were 
crusted. Many of the papular and 
nodular areas were on an indurated 
base. The skin of the hands was 
somewhat contracted, and on the third 
finger of one hand there was a tender, 
reddish, exuding ulcer with an in- 
durated border. 


EPITHELIOMA FOLLOWING A BuRN 
witn Hor Tar. Milian and Garnier. 
Abstr. as follows from Bull. Soc. frang. 
de dermat. et syph., 1928, vol. 35, p. 793, 
in Arch. Dermat. and Syph., March, 
1929, vol. 19, p. 474. 

The authors record a case of spino- 
cellular cancer developing on the skin 
about three weeks after the area was 
burned with hot tar. The patient 


worked with tar, and the lesion ya, 
considered of occupational origin, 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL Inyps. 
TIGATIONS ON THE PRODUCTION 0) 
SKIN CANCERS. MULTIPLE SKIN Cay. 
CERS IN MIcE FROM TAR FEEDING ayy 
Tar Cuysters. H. Fischer. Absty 
as follows from Miinchen. med. W chy- 
schr., July 6, 1928, vol. 75, p. 1151, iy 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Dec., 1928. 
vol. 18, p. 9165. 

Fischer observed that when tarred 
oats are fed to mice the fur of the 
animal soon becomes greasy. If the 
tar feeding is continued, the hair falls 
out. After about six months of feed- 
ing, benign papillomas  appear— 
chiefly on the head and neck.  His- 
tologic examination shows that these 
are follicle epitheliomas resulting from 
a proliferation of the follicular epi- 
thelium. They enlarge and increase 
in number for a few months and then 
suddenly the surface becomes brown- 
ish and at the same time a wall-like 
edge develops around the _ periphery 
of the papilloma. Histologic examina- 
tion of the changed lesion shows it to 
be a typical cancer of the skin. In 
animals which are given tar clysters, 
the same phenomena are observed. 
The author believes that the cancers 
which develop in mice following the 
feeding of tar by mouth represent 4 
tissue reaction which is due to the 
excretion of the tar by the skin glands. 
This explains its origin in the 
epithelium of the follicle. In man 
the same mechanism of absorption of 
substances from the gastro-intestinal 
tract with insufficient detoxication and 
with elimination at definite points may 
explain changes of an inflammatory 
nature which, when long continued, 
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produce malignant neoplasms 


5 a point of elimination. ‘These 
<ybstances are possibly products of 
metabolism or of intestinal putre- 
faction. 


OccuPATIONAL ToBacco DERMA- 
sis, C. L. Karrenberger. Abstr. as 
follows from Dermat. Ztschr., 1928, vol. 


59. pp. 80-389, in Bull. Hyg., Feb., 1929, 


ol. 4, pp. 170-171. 

The author describes what he 
eonsiders to be the first definite 
oecupational dermatitis due to sensiti- 
zation to tobaeeo leaves. The patient 
was a woman aged 48 who, after three 
‘o four days’ exposure, showed the 
first symptoms of redness and itching 
in the hands. After recovery on 
staying away from work she returned 
and at onee began to suffer from 
swelling of the face (which developed 
in two hours) in addition to eezema 
of the hands. Recovery, usually, 
quickly oeeurred on leaving the 
factory, where her work was to sepa- 
rate carefully the pressed tobacco 
leaves, only to recur on return to the 
work. In hospital, tests were made 
with a variety of substances to see 
whether the patient’s skin was gener- 
ally sensitive to other matter besides 
tohaceo leaves, but the conclusion 
arrived at was that it was not. 

Later, while the patient was in 
hospital, tobacco leaves were obtained 


‘rom the factory in question, and 
smal 


all portions were applied under 
bandage to various parts of the skin, 


] 
(TV? F 
| 


’ to cause in every case unbearable 
burning sensations. Similar treat- 
“ent of the skin of control persons 
oduced no effect. 

The author tried to decide whether 


lermatitis was due to micro- 


i( 


Y\, 


organisms in the leaves or to the 
nicotine. 

He concludes from study of the 
literature that spontaneous sensitive- 
ness or sensibility to tobacco in the 
large factories is very rare. He 
points out also that men who for 
years have smoked cigars, and thus 
come into contact with the tobacco 
leaf, never suffer from dermatitis of 
the fingers so caused.—T. M. L. 


PARONYCHIA: AN ATTEMPT TO 
PrRovE THE ErroLocic Factor IN AN 
EPIDEMIC AMONG ORANGE WORKERS. 
H. Sutherland-Campbell. Arch. Der- 
mat. and Syph., Feb., 1929, vol. 19, pp. 
233-2538. 

Pus under the finger nails was com- 
plained of by youths at work squeez- 
ing oranges by hand in order to 
obtain commercial orange juice. The 
symptoms began a few wecks after 
work was commenced. The manager 
of the concern admitted that many of 
the youths so employed were similarly 
infected, but in varying degree. Re- 
port of one case is given as typical of 
several. On the basis of his experi- 
mental work and a review of the 
literature, the author gives his con- 
clusions as follows: 

1. Certain of the cull oranges are a source 
of fungous infection to man. 

2. The skin of the orange is highly resist- 
ant to this fungus. 

3. The pulp of the orange is readily in- 
fected by the fungus. 

4. As far as can be determined, only 
those orange workers whose fingers are 
frequently in contact with the pulp or juice 
of the orange acquire the fungous infection. 

5. The ‘“‘yeastlike organism” that I 
believe to be the etiologic factor in these 
cases is the spore form, or gonidia, of a 
fungus of the family M ucoraceae. 

6. The species has not been determined. 


—B. A. 
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THREE CASES OF CHRONIC SUPPURA- 
TIVE OTITIS MeEpIA ON THE RIGHT 
(I.E., THE EXPOSED) SIDE OF MorToR 
Drivers. FR. J. Cann. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Med., Jan., 1928, vol. 21, pp. 
891-3892 (Otology, pp. 5-6). 


OCCUPATIONAL CHANGES AND 
DISEASES OF THE Eyre. &. Hessberg. 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. d. 
ges. Ophth. u. t. Grenzgeb., Aug. 7, 
1928, vol. 20, p. 89, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., Jan., 1929, vol. 12, pp. 76-77. 

Hessberg discusses the effect of poor 
ventilation, light, heat, X-ray, radium, 
electric energy, cold, and dust upon 
the eye and its adnexa. The possi- 
bility of waterborne infection of the 
conjunctiva must be considered in 
swimming pool attendants. In addi- 
tion, the possibility of an epidemic 
conjunctivitis in an_ establishment 
where one of the employees has tra- 
choma must also be considered in this 
light. Animal and plant poisons are 
also discussed, including the reaction 
from bees, hornets, and ants, as well 
as caterpillar hairs in the conjunctival 
sac. Among the plant poisons the 
effect of tobacco dust in tobacco 
workers is brought out. <A section is 
devoted to changes brought about by 
gases, alkalies, metals, acids, and 
alcohol. The inorganic and organic 
chemical changes are discussed. The 
paper is an excellent résumé of the 
subject, that cannot be abstracted. 


KyE INJURIES AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT. A. Jess. Abstr. as follows 
from Med. Klin., Dec. 2, 1927, vol. 23, 
p. 1841, in Am. Jour. Ophth., Sept., 
1928, vol. 11, p. 759. 

The author gives a survey of the 
treatment of eve injuries of value to 


the general practitioner and_ th, 
specialist, covering the injuries eye. 
tematically. He emphasizes the need 
of using antitetanic serum immediately 
and in large enough doses in all injury 
cases about the eyes. Injuries to the 
cornea must be carefully examined a¢ 
to pneumococcie infection present jy 
the tear sacs, and radical treatmen; 
instituted when found. In lime burns. 
complete cleansing of the conjunctival 
sac is absolutely necessary. With 
injuries due to any hairs, the hairs 
must be removed immediately, or may 
cause an ophthalmia nodosa. The 
writer advises that all cases of con- 
tusion should be kept in bed for two 
or three days, even though the fundus 
shows no hemorrhage or laceration, 
since a serious detachment may thus 
be avoided, which otherwise might 
involve only the macular region. In 
penetrating injuries it must always 
be borne in mind that there may be 
two foreign bodies, though one is only 
embedded in the cornea. Injuries 
to the eyes by copper and brass are 
taken up and the typical picture 
described. 


PARESIS OF ASSOCIATED EYE LLEVa- 
TORSINANAviaATOR. J. Kurz. Abstr. 
as follows from Ofth. Sbornik, 1928, vol. 
2, p. 437, in Am. Jour. Ophth., Feb. 
1929, vol. 12, pp. 154-155. 

An aviator 36 years of age, who 
made a series of flights into high 
altitudes, developed a paralysis 0! 
elevation after a rapid descent from ° 
height of 5,000 meters. With this 
paralysis there was also paresis of t 
left superior oblique and of the inter 
nal branch of the right oculomotor. 
The paralysis of elevation disappear’ 
in four days, the other symptoms! 
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‘en days. While the patient could not 
-gluntarily look up, a quick movement 
of the eyes upward could be observed 
vhen a light was suddenly flashed 
‘om high up in a dark room. When 
‘he lids were closed the eyeballs 
stated normally upward. When he 
sexed an object in a horizontal plane 
and his head was bent down, a move- 
ment of the eyes upward occurred. 
Consequently this is diagnosed as a 
supranuclear paralysis probably due 
‘9 small hemorrhages. The hemor- 
rhages might have been caused by a 
circulatory disturbance or by a lack 
of oxygen in the high altitude. 


hye Lestons PropucED By AMm- 
wontA. O. Thies. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
March, 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 83-88, 
n Bull. ITyg., Feb., 1929, vol. 4, p. 180. 

This very experienced ophthalmic 
surgeon believes that in recent years 
diminution in the number of severe 
eye lesions has resulted from closer 
rlationship of works surgeons with 
tie management of chemical works. 
And the best results have followed 
when (1), after the eye has been 
washed out on the spot, the patient 
has been taken to the surgeon, and (2) 
‘he wearing of goggles with protection 
at the sides has been made compulsory. 

This unfortunately, however, is not 
‘he case with lesions from ammonia. 
And accidents from ammonia are 
‘creasing beeause the substance is 
ing used more and more for cooling 
‘hambers and freezing purposes. The 
yressure under which ammonia appa- 
““us Works is the greatest cause of 
‘unage. Indeed in eases of explosion 

such apparatus the protective 
Blasseg may be smashed. In severe 


cases the effect of ammonia on the 
eye is disastrous, almost always lead- 
ing to loss of sight. He cites several 
instances. He himself has treated 
eight severe cases between the years 
1924 and 1927. The same picture is 
present in nearly all. At first violent 
inflammatory changes which improve 
a few days later, leading to deceptive 
hopes as to healing. There follows an 
early stage with signs so slight as at 
first not to lead the patient to seek 
medical assistance. Then in the 
second week after the accident the 
changes set in with such malignancy 
as to destroy any hope of saving the 
eye, 

Experiments in the Leipzig eye 
clinie carried out by Yoshimoto have 
shown that the speed with which 
treatment is undertaken is of the first 
importance. A _ period of not quite 
five minutes between the happening 
of the corrosive action and treatment 
determines the later fate of the 
damaged eye. It is, therefore, advis- 
able, in addition to the provision of 
eyewash bottles in laboratories or 
works where the danger of corrosion 
is considerable, to impress by instruc- 
tion and warning the importance of 
the speediest possible treatment. [le 
makes suggestions for very special 
kinds of goggles.—T. M. L. 


A Case oF OccuUPATIONAL TOXIC 
AmBuyopia. Am. Jour. Ophth., Dec., 
1928, vol. 11, Soc. Proc., pp. 989-990. 

A research worker in a large indus- 
trial plant, aged 44 years, had for 
years been exposed to an atmosphere 
which was well laden with benzol and 
methyl aleohol fumes, and he had 
more recently worked on a molding 
compound to which lead oxide was 
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added. There was a typical retro- 
bulbar atrophy with paracentral 
absolute scotoma approximating 15 
degrees in diameter. It was concluded 
that the case was one of occupational 
amblyopia and that in view of the 
exposure to several agents of known 
toxicity to the optic nerve the causal 
one remained undetermined.—B. A. 


Lime Burn. Am. Jour. Ophth., 
Nov., 1928, vol. 11, Soc. Proc., p. 909. 


The case is reported of a male negro 
a plasterer, who spilled lime in }j, 
right eye, and who five days lato 
was admitted to outpatient depar. 
ment for treatment. On examinatioy 
practically the entire lower cul-de-sq. 
was found obliterated, and _ fres) 
adhesions had occurred between {hp 
lower lid and the globe except a sinq|| 
area at the temporal side of the ey. 


de-sac. Treatment is deseribed — 
B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL SURGEON. 
D. Walley. New Orleans Med. and 
Surg. Jour., Oct., 1928, vol. 81, p. 
981. 


Mrnor Hanp INJurtes RESULTING 
IN Deatu. G. G. Corbet. Canadian 
Med. Assn. Jour., Jan., 1929, vol. 20, 
pp. 40-41. 

The case reports are given of four 
industrial workers (a carpenter, a 
laborer, and two coal miners), all past 
middle age, who dressed their own 


trifling injuries and continued work. 
A few days later, septicemia set. in. 
A surgeon was first consulted on the 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and ninth days, 
respectively, following the accident 
and death resulted eleven (in two 
cases), fourteen, and twenty-two days 
after injury. 

The author believes that better 
results would be obtained in the 
treatment of industrial injuries if they 
were cared for in the same manner as 
war casualties.—M. G. P. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


STUDIES IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
Work. VII. Puystotogy (HNrerGy 
MCONOMY) OF SHOVELING. AX. Wenzig. 
Abstr. as follows from Arbeitsphysiol., 
1928, vol. 1, pp. 154-186, in Chem. 
Abstr., Nov. 20, 1928, vol. 22, p. 4599. 

The output of energy in shoveling 
loads to a higher level was determined 
by means of a respiration experiment 
with the Douglas and Haldane method. 
The loads varied from 0.29 to 13.9 kg., 


the height to which the loads were 


thrown ranged from 0.5 meter to 2.0 


meters, and the handle lengths were 
48 to 84 em. The rate of shoveling 
was eight per minute. The hea 
output per shovel lift at 1 meter height! 
with medium length of shovel varie’ 
from 345 ealories with a load of 0.2" 
kg. to 1,224 with a load of 15.9 ke. 
and the maximum energy cost PU 
kilogrammeter of external Wwors 
performed varied from 154 ealories 
with a load of 2.75 kg. to 49.2 with a 
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pe 


| of 13.9 kg. thrown to a height of 
le cif 

| meter. Above and below this height 
eonditions were more favorable for 


, lower heat output per unit of 


i. 
WOrk. 


i xpERIMENTS ON THE PHYSIOLOGI- 
-ap Cost or Norse. D. A. Laird. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., 
Tan., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 241-208. 

This is an extension of the investiga- 
‘ion discussed in Tuts JOURNAL (1927, 
vol. 9, p. 431). The test chamber 
employed was a cube of 10 feet and the 
coiling and walls were lined with 
panels of acousti-celotex, which has 
an absorption coefficient for sound of 
1.6 (as compared with one of 0.2 for 
plain building boards). The noise 
producer was an electrical device which 
vave full control of the pitch and 
intensity of the sound. The intensity 
of the pitch was measured in the test 
chamber by a Western Electric 3A 
audiometer. 

A series of experiments, each lasting 
four weeks, was made on four typists. 
During the first and fourth weeks 
they typed under relatively quiet 
conditions, and in the two intermediate 
weeks, under noisy conditions. They 
wore masks, by means of which 
samples of their expired air could be 
collected, and subsequently analyzed. 
Sumples were collected every fifteen 
minutes, and the subjects typed at top 
speed for two hours. During the 
(uiet phase of typing, the subjects 
showed an average inerease in energy 
xpenditure over the resting expendi- 
‘ure, as determined immediately before 
‘Yping commenced, of 51 per cent., 

during the noisy phase the average 
crease In energy expenditure was 71 
‘recent, This inerease was probably 


? 


due to an increase in muscle tonus, as 
it appeared as early as ten minutes 
after the typing had begun, and could, 
therefore, hardly be due to fatigue. 
The subjects showed 0 to 7 per cent. 
increase in speed under the quiet 
conditions. Further — investigations 
are in progress.—H. M. V. 


THe METABOLISM DURING STENO- 
GRAPHING. N. Pesonen. Abstr. as 
follows from a Inst., Univ. 
Helsingfors, 1927, vol. 43, pp. 724-726, 
in Ber. ti. d. ges. Physiol u. exper. 
Pharmakol., June 6, 1928, vol. 44, p. 
650. 

In two experienced stenographers 
there was observed an average inerease 
in metabolism of about 46 per cent., 
as compared with the metabolism 
while sitting quietly and reading.— 
M.C.S 


Tut METABOLISM DURING WEIGHT 
Lirtina. 8S. Lrkhild, P. Ionkanen, 
K. Ignatius, and L, Loimio. Abstr. as 
follows from — Inst.. Unto. 
Helsingfors, 1927, vol. 43, pp. 721-728, 
mn Ber. ti. d. ges. Physiol: u. exper. 
Pharmakol., June 6, 1928, vol. 44, p. 
O50, 

In two experienced men the metab- 
olism during weight lifting amounted 
to 7.29 ealories per kilogram of body 
weight per hour, as compared with 
6.8 calories during wood cutting.— 


M. C. 5. 


BasaL Merapoursm. IIL. INFuu- 
ENCE OF WoRK WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE THyrotp GLAND. J. /I. 
Smith. Arch. Int. Med., July, 1928, 
vol. 42, pp. 47-52. 

A comparison of the basal metabo- 
lism and the metabolism as influenced 


a 
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by work in a series of fifty subjects 
is here reported. A load of one- 
twelfth the subject’s body weight 
was imposed. An increase in basal 
rate under the load was shown in all 
subjects (twelve) with toxic goiter 
with high basal rates (above plus 20), 
averaging 36.9 per cent. and varying 
between 22 and 64 per cent. The 
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average increase in the thirty-eigh; 


other subjects was 14.1 per cent. + 
is suggested that further Investigatioy 
possibly with improved technic, may 
demonstrate that the measured eo. 
of work may be of aid in the diagnos), 
of toxic thyroid states in a limited 
number of cases in which the othe 
data are confusing.’’—B. A. 


t 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENER. 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN REDUCED 
Armosrugeritc Pressure. JI. Hara. 
Nav. Med. Assn. Bull., Tokyo, March, 
1928, vol. 17, p. 9. 


IlyGrentc EXPERIMENTS IN CouRSE 
or LONG SUBMARINE CruIsina. K, 
Motegi. Nav. Med. Assn. Bull., 
Tokyo, March, 1928, vol. 17, p. 10. 


MLeEcTRICAL Suock: Two Cases 
WITH STRABISMUS PRODUCED By IT. 
G. 11. Thompson. West Virginia Med. 
Jour., Sept., 1928, vol. 24, p. 400. 


Tue RELATION OF FREQUENCY TO 
rok PuystoLocicAL EFFECTS OF 
Unurra-Hian FREQUENCY CURRENTS. 
R.V.Christie and A. L. Loomis. Jour. 
Nxeper. Med., Feb., 1929, vol. 49, pp. 
303-821. 

Three series of experiments were 
performed, with results definitely at 
variance with 


those obtained by 


Schereschewsky.!. Summary and cop. 
clusions are given as follows: 


1. Biological effects of electromagnetic 
waves emitted by a vacuum tube oscillate; 
have been studied at frequencies ranging 
from 8,300,000 to 148,000,000 cycles per 
second (1.9 to 38 meters wave-length), 

2. The effects produced on animals cay 
be fully explained on the basis of the heat 
generated by high frequency currents which 
are induced in them. 

3. No evidence was obtained to support 
the theory that certain wave-lengths have 
a specifie action on living cells. 

4. At frequencies below 50,000,000 cycles, 
the effect of these radiations on animals is 
proportionate to the intensity of the elee- 
tromagnetic field. As the frequency is 
increased beyond this point, the amount 
of induced current is diminished and the 
apparent lethality of the radiation 1s 
decreased. This can be explained by 
changes occurring in the diclectric proper 
ties of tissues at low wave-lengths. 





1U.S. Pub. Health Rep., 1926, vol. 4], 
p. 1939; 1928, vol. 43, p. 927. 
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ACTIVITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF A 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
(. S. Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 
479, Sept., 1928, pp. 159. 

This Bulletin contains the lectures 
on the various funetions and purposes 

the New York State Department of 

‘bor, which were prepared by the 


fw a 
? 


‘ { . } 


of the various divisions of the 

artment and delivered in the 
versity summer schools of the 
‘tate in 1928. The subjects discussed 


‘ew York Department of Labor and 
‘ustrial life of the state. 


Official statistics and their service for 
business. 

How does general medicine and surgery 
differ from industrial? 

Industrial hygiene—preventive medicine 
in industry. 

How the industrial code is made. 

The functions of the industrial board. 

The inspection bureau and its meaning 
to industry. 

Workmen’s compensation. 

The relation of women in industry to the 
accident ratio. 

Fitting the young worker to the Job. 

Legal aspects of labor problems. 

Prevention or settlement of industrial 


disputes. 
Prevention of accidents in industry. 
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Diet and clothing as factors in pro- 
duction. 


HYGIENE IN INpustry. J. R. Mac- 
donald. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Aug., 
1928, vol. 49, pp. 50-87. 

This presidential address opens by 
pointing to the colossal losses which 
sickness and disablement cause every 
year, amounting in Great Britain to 
some 170 million days and in the 
United States to not less than 225 
million days. Hence industrial hy- 
giene is of vital concern, calling for 
research and investigation and then 
practice founded on scientific knowl- 
edge. Antagonism between employer 
and employed must be removed so 
that progress of mutual advantage 
‘an occur. ‘The first arm of hygiene 
is cleanliness; it has abolished typhus, 
lessened tuberculosis, and lengthened 
life; but pithead baths and washing 
accommodation at factories are yet 
far from satisfactory. Further, hy- 
giene connotes not merely the absence 
of disease, but happiness in life; it 
takes cognizance of psychology, as 
well as of physiology. The factory 
reacts on the home and vice versa. 
Wasteful effort is economically in- 
efficient and productive of unnecessary 
fatigue. Bad ventilation is produc- 
tive of bad temper. Men, like en- 
gines, have favorite speeds at which 
they should work, and not be _ har- 
nessed to the speed of a machine. 
Well-applied hygiene lowers the cost 
of production and improves the earn- 


ing power of capital, but it py. 
human results first.—E. L. C. 


THE Facrory WoRKER anp Jy. 
DUSTRIAL HYGIENE. B. Turpep 
Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Nov., 1928 
vol. 49, pp. 286-290. 

Progress in industrial hygiene jp 
textile factories during the last fifty 
years is reviewed from personal ex. 
perience. The improvements include 
the establishment of canteens, of g 
supply of clean drinking water, cloak- 
rooms where wet clothes are dried. 
improved ventilation and dust ex- 
traction, up-to-date lavatory accom- 
modation, regulations against lifting 
heavy weights, the disappearance of 
fever from shoddy factories, a great 
reduction in the incidence of anthrax, 
and better lighting, more scientifically 
arranged. Other matters demanding 
attention are the high incidence of 
heart trouble, the occurrence of spin- 
ners’ cancer, and of eczema in dye- 
houses; shuttle kissing should be 
stopped, and medical supervision 
should follow the child from the school 
to the factory. Much has been done 
which has laid a sure foundation for 
much yet to be done, so that our in- 
dustrial population may be healthily 
efficient.—E. L. C. 


INFECTIONS INCIDENT TO BE&ET- 
Sugar Inpustry. F.B. Young. Ne 
braska State Med. Jour., Sept., 19> 
vol. 13, p. 349. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF CoaAL-TAR DYES 
AND INTERMEDIATES AND METHODS 


7 


OF PREVENTING IT. A. Horszow’s! 
Abstr. as follows from Przemys! Chem 
’ ws MO / /) 
1928, vol. 12, pp. 370-378, ALG pod 
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Od 


instr., Feb. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 987. 

Symptoms and illustrative cases 
aye described of poisoning by benzol, 
soluol, xylene, naphthalene, anthra- 
sene, benzol derivatives, nitro com- 
nounds, aniline and other amines, 
hlorine and aliphatic compounds, 
»ineral acids, chlorine, hydrogen sul- 
phide, arseniuretted hydrogen, and 
equstic alkalies. Chemical  opera- 
tions in the manufacture of dyes, 
and prevention of industrial poisoning 
are discussed. An extended bibliog- 
raphy is included. 


3{-492, 585-540, 587-604, im Chem. 


+ 


QccUPATIONAL DISEASES CAUSED 
ny THE HANDLING OF HyDROCARBONS 
AND THEIR PRINCIPAL DERIVATIVES. 
Duvoir. Abstr. as follows from Ann. 
méd. légale criminol. police sci., 1928, 
vol. 8, pp. 4538-501, in Chem. Abstr., 
Feb. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 919. 

A review dealing with intoxication 
by means of benzene and petroleum 
hydrocarbons and their chlorine and 
nitro derivatives, aniline and_ its 
derivatives, pitches, tars, and_ bitu- 
mens, more particularly from the 
medicolegal standpoint. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VITAL STAIN- 
ING FOR THE DraGnosts OF LEAD 
Porsontnc. HH. Briickner. Arch. f. 
Hyg., 1928, vol. 99, no. 7-8, pp. 227- 


} 
wt de) 


Briickner used air dried smears, 
Viial staining, and the thick drop 
method. He eoneludes that all three 
“ive good results. In practice, air 
“xation and vital staining are equally 
“alisfactory for the demonstration of 

‘sophilie material in the red cor- 
puscles in lead poisoning, but if there 


is doubt with the air fixation method 
it is well to use vital staining to con- 
firm or correct the diagnosis.—A. H. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BASOPHILIC 
SUBSTANCE IN YounG Rep Buioop 
Corpuscites. III. Frxation AND THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE HypRoOGEN-ION 
CONCENTRATION UPON THE DEMON- 
STRABILITY OF THE BASOPHILIC SuB- 
STANCE. I. Briickner. Arch. f. Hyq., 
1928, vol. 99, no. 7-8, pp. 236-247. 

The summary is given as follows: 


1. Methyl alcohol fixation usually dimin- 
ishes the demonstrability of the basophilic 
substance. This effect is independent of 
the degree of air drying which has taken 
place when the fixation is applied. The 
effect is, however, greater if the methyl 
alcohol is applied to wet preparations. 

2. The character and intensity of air 
drying—that is, the speed of evaporation 
of water from the cells—exerts a decided 
influence on the relation of the number of 
polychromatic erythrocytes to punctate 
basophils. The rate of water evaporation 
seems to be dependent on the external 
physical surroundings and on the biologie 
condition of the individual cells. 

3. The iso-electric point of the basophilic 
substance of different erythrocytes is cer- 
tainly to be found in varied hydrogen-ion 
concentration regions, since the curve does 
not display a true quick decline in the sense 
of the work of Bethe and Pischinger. 

4. The optimum reaction for staining the 
basophilic substance is found at a hydrogen- 
ion concentration of 6.6to7. In this region 
the number of recognizable basophils is 
largest and the difficulties of identification 
are least. 

—C. k. D. 


CrLL CHANGES IN BonE Marrow, 
BLooD, AND SPLEEN IN I}XPERIMENTAL 
Leap Porsontnc. G. Seiffert and 
A. Arnold. Arch. f. Hyg., 1928, vol. 


99, nO. 7-8, Pp. 262-282. 


! 
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The authors examined at fixed 
intervals the cell picture in marrow, 
blood, and spleen of leaded guinea- 
pigs. ‘The marrow shortly after the 
administration of lead is in a stage 
of active cell production. Abnormal 
types of nuclei are seen, not identical 
with normal karyolysis, but stippled 
forms are not seen. In the circulating 
blood the different varieties of poly- 
chromatophilia up to stippling seem to 
be phases of a process which depends 
on a change in the protoplasm. The 
granules are not remains of nuclei, for 
erythroblasts may show marked stip- 
pling with an intact nucleus. Mono- 
eytes with IKurloff’s bodies, which 
are characteristic of guinea-pig blood, 
show typical degenerative changes. 
In the spleen there is increased forma- 
tion of cells consisting chiefly of 
stippled reds, erythroblasts with dam- 
aged nuclei, and monocytes. with 
Kurloff’s bodies. These blood changes 
which appear promptly in guinea-pigs 
suggest that lead along with its action 
in stimulating the marrow to abnormal 
cell building activity has also a marked 
destructive effect on the already 
formed red corpuscles, this effect 
being shown in the formation of 
granules, or stippling.—A. H. 


Tue ProspieM or Leap Conic. F. 
Griinberg. Arch. f. Hyg., 1928, vol. 
99, no. 7-8, pp. 248-255. 

The author undertook to solve the 
question whether the colic of plumbism 
is caused by the action of lead on the 
nervous apparatus of the intestine, as 
held by Harnack and by Meier, or on 
the smooth muscle fiber, as held by 
Siecardi and by the Harvard group. 
Experimenting with lead nitrate on the 
isolated intestine of the eat, she 


observed, instead of spasm, a lowering 
of muscle tone and cessation of perj- 
stalsis. The same result followe) 
treatment of the intestine with blood 
of rabbits which had been given , 
lethal dose of lead; and like resy};, 
were also obtained with the isolated 
intestine of animals suffering fyoy) 
severe experimental plumbism,. |) 
all cases the effect of lead nitrajo 
was to relax the intestine. Simila, 
tests were made with the blood frory 
fifty persons with various forms o 
plumbism and controlled with norma] 
serum, which latter always acted as 4 
stimulus, increasing tone and sompe- 
times movements, as was described by 
Freund and Dittler and O’Connor, 
and attributed by them to the disin- 
tegration products of thrombocytes 
formed during the clotting of the 
blood. The results with the blood o? 
leaded persons were not uniform, 
although six caused marked lowering 
of tonus. 

The conclusion drawn is that. this 
lowered tonus is due to some chemical 
change in the blood caused by lead 
but not to lead itself; that the spasm 
of lead colic cannot be attributed to 
local action of the chemically altered 
blood on the intestine or on the motor 
apparatus; that the cause may be 
some alteration in the blood produced 
by lead analogous to the changes !n 
blood calcium and potassium and 
phosphorus described by other obse?- 
vers (Tschelzow and Peregud).—A. I. 


LEAD POISONING IN BRONZE FOUN»- 
ries. F. G. Pedley and G. Sprow. 
Abstr. as follows from Canadian Med 
Assn. Jour., Nov., 1928, p. 90°, 
Brit. Med. Jour., Jan. 19, 1929, vol. /, 
Epit. Current Med. Lit., p. 11. 
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Pediey and Sproule consider that 
-ho occurrence Of lead poisoning in 
hronse founders cannot be very un- 
sommon, and they record their obser- 
ations upon ten patients with symp- 
‘oms typical of plumbism: the blue 
line on the gums, stippling of the red 
blood cells, lead in the urine, and com- 
plaining of severe abdominal pain and 
-onstipation. No patient had any 
naralyses, and most were able eventu- 
ally to return to work after treatment 
wn diet. From experimental con- 
siderations and from observations in a 
foundry the authors found that 4.5 
om, of lead are discharged into the 
atmosphere of the casting rooms in 
‘he six minutes required to dispose of 
350 pounds of alloy, while the maxi- 


mum daily dose allowable to be in- 
haled is 1 mg. of lead per day. They 
state that adequate ventilation is the 
main prophylactic, and that with a 
plenum system the air should be 
delivered at about the head level in 
various parts of the room, being 
chiefly concentrated about the molds; 
the furnaces should be equipped with 
hoods connected with exhaust fans. 
Since some workers are more sus- 
ceptible to lead poisoning than others, 
there should be periodic weekly medi- 
cal examinations, and milk should be 
supplied. Provision should be made 
for washing and for meals to be taken 
away from the molding room; smoking 
and chewing while at work should be 


forbidden. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


BASOPHILIC GRANULATION OF THE 
Rep Bioop CoRPUSCLES IN THE 
3LOOD OF THURINGIAN CEMENT WORK- 
ers. H. Lehmann. Arch. f. Hyg., 
1928, vol. 99, no. 7-8, pp. 256-271. 

The blood of fifty-seven cement 
workers exposed to dust was examined 
for stippled cells. Taking as_ the 
normal limit 200 stippled cells per 
million red cells (Schmidt takes 150) 
Lehmann found that 80 per cent. ex- 
ceeded this, thirteen having over 1,000 
permillion. Even if Schnitter’s norm 
of 500 were adopted, 50.9 per cent. 
would surpass it. The cause is the 
cement dust, which Lehmann has 


already shown in experiments on 
‘nea-pigs to be capable of producing 
4 blood picture like that of lead poison- 


1’ 


"ig. The number of stippled cells 
‘epends on the period of exposure to 
st, the inerease beginning in the 


second year and lasting up to about 
thirty years, when it disappears. 
The health of these cement workers 
is fair, especially when one considers 
their age. No less than 42.3 per cent. 
are between 30 and 50 years old, and 
21.2 per cent. over 50 years.—A. H. 


X-Ray STuDY OF THE PNEUMONO- 
KONIOSIS OF PORCELAIN WORKERS. 
L. Holst, D. Kaplunova, and M. 
Santotzkij. Fortschr. a. d. Geb. d. 
Réntgenstrahlen, 1928, vol. 37, pp. 
358-368. 

X-ray examinations were made of 
282 persons employed for more than 
fifteen years as porcelain workers, and 
a definite diagnosis of pneumono- 
koniosis was established in 13.5 per 
cent. of the cases and a diagnosis of 
suspected pneumonokoniosis in 24.1 
per cent. 


| 
| 
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On the basis of the X-ray pictures, 
three stages of pneumonokoniosis can 
be distinguished, which correspond 
with the anatomic-pathologie changes 
and are characterized roentgenologi- 
cally as follows: stage 1—pronounced 
hilum shadows and increased lung 
markings or typical honeycombing 
of the lungs; stage 2—symmetrical 
mottling of the lung fields, consisting 
of small foci of varying size and thick- 
ness; stage 3—large and dense fibrous 
foci and, in occasional instances, 
fibrous tumor-like forms. 

Emphysema of the lower lung fields 
frequently occurs and, in rare cases, 
massive calcified foci. 

Characteristic of pneumonokoniosis 
(in the roentgenogram) are the honey- 
comb structure, the mottling of the 
lungs, and the localization of the 
process symmetrically on both sides of 
the heart in the central lung fields. 
Characteristic also is the discrepancy 
between the clinical findings and the 
X-ray findings. 

The differential diagnosis between 
pneumonokoniosis and tuberculosis 
and the discrimination between pneu- 
monokoniotie and tuberculous compo- 
nentsin mixed processes is possible, and, 
indeed, chiefly on the basis of the lack 
of agreement between the clinical and 
the X-ray pictures and on the basis 
of the peculiar localization of pneu- 
monokoniosis, 





Pneumonokoniosis is frequently 
complicated by tuberculosis. It is 
conceivable that in the early stages 
a latent tuberculosis disposes to pneu- 
monokoniosis. The reverse is also pos- 
sible, and then the tuberculosis runs a 
severe course. If a third stage pneu- 
monokoniosis is complicated by tuber- 


culosis, the latter runs a mild cours. 
as a fibrous process.—M. C. §. 


THE LuNGs oF PORCELAIN Worx. 
ERS. Kaestle. Fortschr. a. d. Geb, ( 
Réntgenstrahlen, 1928, vol. 37, 
869-380. 

The findings reported in this paper 
are based on data from 500 porcelain 
workers. Interested readers are yp. 
ferred to the original for details, 

On the basis of his experience, the 
author makes the following recom. 
mendations: (1) that youthful workers 
be excluded from the porcelain jin- 
dustry; (2) that persons with open 
tuberculosis be excluded from the 
porcelain industry; (3) that workers 
exposed to dust hazards be examined 
at regular intervals; and (4) that late 
manifestations of pneumonokoniosis 
and its sequelae be regarded and 


treated as accidents in the sense of the 
law.—M. C. S. 


Pp. 


OccUPATIONAL PNEUMONOKONIO- 
sis: AN INQUIRY INTO THE WORKING 
CoNbDITIONS, Morsipity, AND Mor- 
TALITY OF QUARRYMEN AND DRESSERS 
OF SANDSTONE FOR PAVING BLOCKS. 
F. H. de Balsac, E. Agasse-Lafont, 
and A. Feil. Presse méd., Oct. ?2/, 
1928, vol. 36, pp. 1204-1205. 

The authors describe work in 2 
sandstone quarry near Paris, wher 
paving stones are made. The workers 
are divided into two groups, thos 
doing ordinary quarry work and thos 
who dress the blocks of stone late’. 
This latter work is done with th’ 
blocks placed upon sand contained 1 


. Tha 
barrels raised from the ground. [ne 


| 


workers in both groups are expose’ 
-38 . «an ta Oo 
to dust of silica, which forms up 10: 
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oy cent. of the stone. Investigations 
veal that these men on an average 
ise twenty days each per year for 
sekness, Which is a high rate. The 
soft has been composed of an average 
»f eighty-five workers over a period of 
-pty-one years for which information 
‘2 available. During this period sixty- 
vjoht died; four from accident and 
sfry-eigit from either tuberculosis or 
shyonie’ bronchitis. In the earlier 
vears all respiratory diseases were 
ealled tuberculosis; but more accurate 
diagnoses have been made in recent 


vears. Some account is given of 


clinical observations, and of the find- 
ings of X-ray examinations made on 
some of the men; they are in agreement 
with other investigations into sili- 
cosis. Two out of twenty-four men 
specially examined were found to have 
active tuberculosis.—E. L. C. 


PNEUMONOKONIOSIS IN GRITSTONE 
Dressers. F. H. de Balsac, E. Agasse- 
Lafont, and A. Feil. Compt. rend. 
Acad. d. sc., 1928, vol. 186, pp. 1449- 
1450. 

This is a shorter report of the study 
noticed in the preceding abstract. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


DISABILITY AND Cost oF INDUs- 
riaAL FRacTURES. A COMPARISON 
BASED UPON AN IMPERSONAL STUDY 
oF STATISTICS OF FRACTURES TREATED 
BY THE SPECIALLY TRAINED SURGEON 
AND THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 
Rh. N. Gray. Jour. Bone and Joint 
Surg., Jan., 1928, vol. 10, pp. 27-388. 

This paper reports the results of a 
study made of 34,753 compensation 
cases from the Northern California 
Actna Life Insurance Company files 
occurring during the period 1917 to 
1926, in order to determine whether 
treatment of industrial fractures was 
more efficiently done, from the point 
of view of disability and cost, by the 
general surgeon or by a_ surgeon 
specially trained in the treatment of 
fractures. In the tabulation which 
presents the results of the study, the 
‘racture cases are classified according 
‘0 the bone involved. In each classi- 
ication three subdivisions are made 

‘ording to where the accident hap- 
pened: San Francisco, where special- 
‘Ss treated nearly all cases of magni- 


tude; city cases, representing injuries 
sustained in the five other large cities, 
where excellent general surgeons were 
in attendance; and lastly the small 
town or village cases. Each of these 
groups was further subdivided accord- 
ing to the type of doctor who treated 
the case: those treated by a general 
surgeon only; those referred to a 
surgeon specially trained in the treat- 
ment of fractures, within two weeks; 
and those referred after two weeks. 

In conclusion Dr. Gray says that 
“our tabulation shows that the surgeon 
who has been specially trained in the 
treatment of fractures produces far 
better results in serious fractures, but 
that the general surgeon does more 
efficient work with minor fractures. 
In major fractures, the added cost 
produced by the specially trained 
surgeon is more than compensated by 
decreased disability. This is not true 
in minor fractures.’’—B. A. 


REPAIR OF NERVES AND TENDONS 
OF THE Hanp. S. Bunnell. Jour. 
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Bone and Joint Surg., Jan., 1928, vol. 
10, pp. 1-25. 

This is a remarkably well-written 
and well-illustrated article on the 
repair of crippled hands. It cannot 
be summarized and must be consulted 


in the original in order to be useful.— 
C. K. D. 


EaRLY TREATMENT OF INFECTIONS 
oF THE Hann. J. Hoets. Med. Jour. 
Australia, May 26, 1928, vol. 1, pp. 
652-658. 

Because sepsis in severe grade 
leaves a hand permanently crippled 
to a greater or less extent and necessi- 
tates prolonged treatment before func- 
tion can be restored, the author urges 
early treatment ‘“‘aimed at limiting 
the spread of infection and if possible 
even at preventing pus formation.” 
In his experience he has found that 
“diathermy applied early and _fre- 
quently to a local infection will often 
keep it localized and, if applied early 
enough and often enough, may prevent 
pus formation. Pus having formed 
and been evacuated, this method of 
treatment will help to stop further 
spread and hasten recovery in a very 
pronounced degree.’ He outlines the 
technic of application of diathermy to 
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sepsis in the hand and cites fo, 
illustrative cases.—B. A. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF Borpy 
TuHeraPy. F. Christopher. An, 
Jour. Surg., July, 1928, N. 8. vol. 5. 
pp. 61-65. 

The summary is given as follows: 


Extensive burns (that is, of 10 per cen} 
or more of the body surface) are first treated 
for shock by morphine, external heat, vigor- 
ous administration of fluids, and possibly 
by blood transfusion. As early as possible. 
gauze saturated with 23 per cent tannic acid 
solution is applied to the entire burned 
area and kept moist with this solution for 
twenty-four hours or more until the burned 
skin is thoroughly tanned. The burned 
area is then treated by the open air method 
under a heated cradle, supplemented by 
warm boric acid or soda irrigations. Fluids 
are pushed, and epinephrin and _ sodium 
chloride may be exhibited. Repeated blood 
transfusions are occasionally indicated. 
When all sloughs have disappeared and the 
wound is cleanly granulating, adhesive or 
rubber tissue strips are applied and scarlet 
red preparations may be used to accelerate 
epithelization. Skin grafting occasionally 
is advisable. 

For small burns (5 per cent of the body 
surface or less) the application of soothing 
ointments containing phenol or picric acids 
and gauze dressings is the best treatment. 


A bibliography of forty-five refer- 
ences is appended. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 
GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


INJURIES CAUSED BY ELECTRICITY. 
S. Jellinek. Abstr. from Wien. klin. 
Wehnschr., 1927, vol. 40, pp. 1469- 
1471, in Ber. ti. d. ges. Physiol. u. 
exper. Pharmakol., April 11, 1928, vol. 
44, p. 8. 

The injuries caused by electricity, 


originally classified as electric burns, 
have resolved into a series of individual 
phenomena, each of which is characte! 
ized by a definite course of develop- 
ment and a definite course of heal- 
ing. The author distinguishes: (! 
branched figures caused by lightning: 
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2) electric current marks; (3) elec- 
tric traumatic wounds; (4) electrolytic 
injuries; (5) electric metallization; 
(6) electric burns; (7) swellings (Znt- 
nuellungsformen); and (8) discolora- 
tion. It is a common characteristic 
of all electric injuries that even when 
they are deep they are entirely pain- 
loss, never lead to blood poisoning, and 
display an unusually strong tendency 
to heal. The author believes that it 
vives a better understanding of electric 
injuries to divide them in accordance 
with their external form into spiral, 
circular, and straight phenomena.— 
M.C.S. 


Tus NATURE OF THE EFFECT OF A 
HigH-FREQUENCY ELectric FIEevup 
vpoON PARAMOECIUM. H. Kahler, H. 


W. Chalkley, and C. Voegtlin. U. S. 
Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 15, 1929, vol. 44, 
pp. 339-347. 

“It is shown that the only demon- 
strable effect of the exposure of 
Paramoecium caudatum to a_ high- 
frequency electrostatic or electromag- 
netic field is that primarily caused by 
a temperature increase in the organism. 
This conclusion is in agreement with 
deductions made from physical con- 
siderations of the effect of the high- 
frequency field on nonliving systems. 
Valid conclusions can be obtained 
only if due consideration is given to 
the control of certain complicating 
factors, such as the so-called skin 
effect and the energy output of the 
generating cireuit.’”—C. Kk. D. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AT 
Nicut. M.D. Hopkins. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 64, 
1928, pp. 86. 

At the close of 1927, thirty-six 
countries in all parts of the world had 
abolished the night work of women in 
ndustry, or had taken steps, legisla- 
live or governmental, looking toward 
its prohibition. At the present time 
only one-third of the states of the 
United States have any Iegislation 
prohibiting night work, and even in 
these sixteen states the laws are far 
‘rom complete or effective. In two 
other states, New Hampshire and 
Maryland, the employment of women 
by night, although not prohibited, is 
imited in daily or weekly hours. 

“Even in a season of industrial de- 
pression, night shifts are kept running 
and women are employed to supply 


them. They involve no large percent- 
age, though they constitute consider- 
able absolute numbers of women in 
industry, rising as high as 500, 700, 
or even 1,400 in some of the States in 
the limited groups studied. 

“Of all the night workers found, 
3,260 were working 10 or more hours 
a night; nearly one-third of these 
(996) were working 11 or more hours. 

“The night shifts are largely com- 
posed of women in the prime of life; 
of married women; of native Ameri- 
cans in the South and of a preponder- 
ance of foreign-born women in States 
receiving a large proportion of immi- 
grants; and, lastly, of white women. 

“While the wage rates of night 
workers are slightly higher than those 
of day workers, their earnings show a 
tendency to fall below the correspond- 
ing earnings of the day shift. 
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“Finally, the essential strain and 
hardship of night work is needlessly 
intensified through lack of any thought 
or effort to economize the workers’ 
strength, as, for example, by lack of 
provision for proper intervals or rest 
pauses, by failure to provide seats, or 
by occasional undue use of overtime.”’ 

Seventeen pages of the Bulletin are 
given over to medical testimony 
against night work from various points 
of view, such as loss of sleep, depriva- 
tion of sunlight, injury to sight, fa- 
tigue, higher morbidity of night work- 
ers, and accident hazard. 

Four Appendixes conclude the 
Bulletin: text of the Bern Convention, 
1906; text of the Washington Conven- 
tion, 1919; principal night work legis- 
lation of foreign countries; and night 
work legislation for women in the 
United States.—M. C. 8. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO WOMEN 
IN NEw JERSEY, OHIO, AND WISCON- 
sin. U. S. Dept. Labor, Women’s 
Bur., Bull. No. 60, 1927, pp. 316. 

This report covers the findings of a 
general study of the work accidents 
to women in New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin from July 1, 1919, to June 
30, 1920, and a survey of legislation, 
administration of laws, and accident 
prevention in the same states. Inter- 
views with permanently disabled 
women are presented, which indicate 
in a general way the need for legisla- 
tive and administrative changes and 
for the promotion of preventive work, 
in connection with accidents to 
women.—M,. C. 5. 


PREGNANCY IN RELATION TO WorRK. 
A. Jannello. Difesa sociale, Rome, 
March, 1928, vol. 7, p. 1. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE Appy; 
Harvesters. G. M. Bersch. Pub. 
Health Nurse, Oct., 1928, vol. 20. Dp. 
515-517. 

This brief account is by one of ty» 
public health nurses employed jy 
1927 to work among the apple hap. 
vesters in the Hood River Valley, “t, 
supervise the children, get them ty 
school if possible, and protect the 
stable communities from the outbrea): 
of epidemics.” These nurses covere:| 
the county by automobile. A smal! 
crop, as compared with the previous 
year, and a temporary ruling that no 
child could enter school unless he had 
been in the valley two weeks and could 
present a doctor’s certificate reduced 
the number of transient children en- 
rolling in school from 308 in 1926 to 
33. Every enrolled school child was 
examined and every new child was 
examined before entering — school: 
ranchers’ families were visited; and 
water specimens were taken from pri- 
vate wells and springs.—B. A. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
Motion Picture Inpustry. D. Dein- 
ing. Pub. Health Nurse, Nov., 1929, 
vol. 20, pp. 584-5886. 

Of ninety-seven establishments en- 
gaged in the production of mot on 
pictures reporting in the 1925 Census 
of Manufacturers 48 were located 1 
California; the remaining 49 were 
located in New York (16), New Jer 
sey (8), Illinois (7), Pennsylvania 
(5), Michigan (3), and in seven oth 
states (10). New York State has 4 
specific legal provision applying | 
children in this industry, requir): 
the issuance of permits to children ! 
such work; in New Jersey, Iilin 


Michigan, and Pennsylvania the chu: 
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abor laws apparently apply to children 
» this industry as to children in 
‘ndustrial establishments and factories 
in general. 

California, and especially the city 
of Los Angeles, has gone farther. 
Through the Central Casting Corpora- 
son 95 per cent. of all placements of 
women and children are made; during 
1927 there were 1,429 children be- 
‘ween the ages of 6 months and 18 
«ears who worked one day or more— 
4.7 per cent. worked only one day in 
‘he year, 54.5 worked three days or 
less, and 77.4 per cent. worked ten 
days or less. The children employed 
are accepted only after working per- 
mits have been issued through the 
Compulsory Education Department 
of the Los Angeles Publie School Sys- 
tem, Which means after the child has 
been examined by the doctors of the 
school department, reexamination 
being required every quarter of the 
year. The permit grants that the 
children work only until 5 p.M.; the 
state law permits them to work until 
l\) p.M. provided the entire day does 
not constitute more than eight hours. 


The school department also controls 
the number of teachers or welfare 
workers which must be supplied by 
the studios and has the power to 
provide special safeguards where neces- 
sary in employment of the children. 
A physician and nurse must be avail- 
able and lunches must be furnished as 
prescribed by the health department 
of the schools. The very young chil- 
dren are not permitted to work longer 
than half a day and must be accom- 
panied by their mothers or nurses. 
If the children go to other communities 
within the state to work, the mother 
and a welfare worker are provided for 
by the companies. The minimum 
wage for the children in the industry 
is $5 a day; for men and women, $3. 
A total of 2,035 children worked dur- 
ing the year 1926 to 1927 a total of 
8,888 days, according to the depart- 
ment report. 

The Los Angeles system is con- 
sidered satisfactory and the National 
League of Compulsory Education has 
approved it as a model for other indus- 
tries and local boards of edueation to 
copy.—B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILiLU MI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


INFLUENCE OF ILLUMINATION ON 
ACCIDENT Rate. W. WN. Polakov. 
Personnel Jour., June, 1928, vol. 7, 
pp. 1-1]. 

Although no adequate statistics are 
ailable on the relation between 
‘umination and the accident rate, it 
very generally agreed by investiga- 
tors that improper illumination and 
“fective vision reduce working effi- 


ciency and contribute substantially to 
industrial accidents. 

The author advises the use of Sun- 
like lamps (made by the Sunlike 
Illuminating Company), because “in- 
tegrated white light (within the limits 
of spectral composition between sun- 
light and light under overcast skies) 
gives greater acuity of vision, greater 
speed of vision, more accurate dis- 
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crimination of details, correct pre- 


sentations of colors and hues, and is 
more gentle to the eye without the 
necessity for the intensities which would 
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be necessary with ordinary artific;,) 
light with predominating wave-lengths.” 


—M. G. P. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES ANjp 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PHYSICAL [EXAMINATIONS IN 
Inpustry: [. REASONS FOR PREEM- 
PLOYMENT EXAMINATIONS. J. C. 
Jackson. New Jersey Med. Soc. Jour., 
March, 1928, vol. 25, p. 178. 

Idem: Il. How to Make THEM. 
G. H. Van Emburgh, Jr. I[bid., p. 179. 

Idem: III. Docror’s  PLAcE IN 
FInaAL PLACEMENT. HZ. H. Kessler. 
Iind., p. 180. 

Idem: 1V. ReeEXAMINATIONS. J.W. 
Hlarvey. Ibid., p. 181. 

Idem: V. RELATION OF DocTOR AND 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGER TO EMPLOYEE. 
C. W. Crankshaw. Ibid., p. 182. 


IMPORTANCE OF PEerRiIopICc PHYSICAL 


EXAMINATIONS OF RAILWAY  Es- 
pLOYEES. H. B. Everett. Tennessee 


State Med. Assn. Jour., June, 1928, 
vol, 21, p. 46. 


IXXAMINATION OF THE 
PERSONNEL OF RaILroaps. P. de 
Boissezou. Abstr. as follows from Ann. 
Uhyg., 1928, N. S. vol. 4, p. 189, un 
Venereal Disease Information, U. S. 
Pub. Health Ser., July, 1928, vol. 9, pp. 
283-284. 

Railroad employees in France have 
the benefit of regular physical examina- 
tion. At Bordeaux and ‘Toulouse, 


PERIODIC 


more especially, the clinics and con- 
sultation centers are equipped with 
modern laboratories and clinical re- 
search methods, Roentgen apparatus, 
surgical facilities, nose and throat, 


eye, and tuberculosis consultation. 
also for pregnant women and infants 
Syphilis is given special attention. 
with the Vernes type of control 
Special examinations are made when 
employees have been absent from work 
for a long period of time, watching 
chronic bronchitis, tuberculosis. 
pleurisy, endocarditis, Bright’s disease, 
alcoholism, syphilis. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF RaIl- 
WAY EMPLOYEES. HT. WN. Page. 


South. Med. Jour., June, 1928, vol. 
21, pp. 493-495. 

The railroads should require physi- 
cal examination not only on entrance 
to service but also at periodic intervals 
for the following reasons: (1) to 
increase the efficiency of the em- 
ployees; (2) to prolong the years of 
service of the average employee; (5 
to decrease the incapacity incident 
to personal injury cases; (4) to obtain 
necessary data so that any physical 
disability existing prior to personal 
injury may not be attributed to that 
injury; and (5) to reduce to a minimum 
the disability due to accidents resulting 
from mental or physical man failure 
(this applies especially to engine- 
men). | 

The entrance examination should 
consist of a very thorough physica. 
examination of the whole body, 1 
cluding the eyes and ears. A blood 


Wassermann should be made ane 
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ich other laboratory examinations 
4s are indicated by the general 
examination. Reexaminations should 
he required at intervals of not more 
-han five years and preferably oftener, 
especially in the case of employees 
oyer 40 years of age. Opportunities 
for special reexamination occur at 
‘imes of promotion of employees 
and after a long illness or serious 
injury. 

The principal obstructions to uni- 
versal adoption of physical examina- 
‘ions are the antagonism of the 
employees and the objection of the 
railroad management, particularly of 
short lines, on the score of expense. 
The remedy for these objections lies 
in educational methods.—M. C.S. 


NONCOMPENSABLE VISUAL DEFECTS 
iN INDUSTRIAL OPHTHALMOLOGY. G. 


R. McAuliff. Am. Jour. Ophth., Sept., 
1928, vol. 11, pp. 714-717. 

“In five thousand consecutive 
patients in the routine practice of 
industrial ophthalmology, a study 
was made of the incidence of various 
types of pathology and of refractive 
error. Visual defects were found in 
1,142 cases. The advisability of com- 
plete examination prior to employ- 
ment is stressed, to protect the work- 
man, to increase industrial efficiency, 
and to detect ocular pathology while 
still amenable to treatment.’’ The 
author points out that visual surveys 
should be conducted by competent 
oculists. 


FreLp oF HospirTaL IN CARE OF 
INDUSTRIAL WorKERS. J. McClung. 
West Virginia Med. Jour., June, 1928, 
vol. 24, p. 288. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


EVIDENCE ON THE VALUE OF 
PsyCHOLOGY APPLIED TO VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. 
Psychol., Jan., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 295- 
3U1, 

A preliminary account is given of 
the extension of the investigation 
carried out by the Institute of Psy- 
chology and the Industrial Fatigue 
esearch Board conjointly, an account 
ot which was published in 1926. One 
part of the present investigation (by 
the Institute alone) relates to a group 
0! 600 boys and girls who have been 
‘xamined by psychologic tests, and 
advised as to the career they should 


+, 1] 
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v, together with a control group 
similar children who were not 
“xamined and advised by the Institute, 


* 
(\? 


but received the advice of the head 
teacher on leaving school. ‘The follow- 
up is to be continued for three to five 
years, but some of the results obtained 
after eighteen months have now been 
worked out in preliminary fashion. 
They relate to 167 boys and i11 girls 
of the tested group. Of those who 
had entered occupations of the kind 
recommended, 60 per cent. of the boys 
and 73 per cent. of the girls were 
satisfied with their situations, while 
of those who had obtained employ- 
ment of a kind different from that 
recommended, only 36 per cent. of the 
boys and 55 per cent. of the girls 
expressed satisfaction. Boys and girls 
of the tested group who followed the 
Institute’s advice changed their occu- 
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pation 1.9 times on an average in the 
eighteen months, while those who 
rejected the Institute’s advice changed 
their occupation 2.4 times. Of the 
control group, those who followed the 
school’s advice changed their occupa- 
tion 2.5 times, and those who rejected 
it, 2.6 times. 

The Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board has voecationally tested and 
examined two groups of 100 children, 
aged 13 to 14, but has communicated 
the recommendations reached only 
to one group, though both groups were 
followed up. Of the children who 
took the recommended work, 67 per 
cent. were (after eighteen months) in 
the same posts, while of those who 
took unrecommended work, only 32 
per cent. were still in the same posts. 
Again, of the cases in which a first 
post in a recommended occupation 
was left, only in 17 per cent. of them 
was it due to dissatisfaction on the 
part of employer or employee, but 
of those eases in which a first post in 
unrecommended work was left, 50 
per cent. of the cases were due to 
dissatisfaction. —H. M. V. 


THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF 
VARIETY AND UNIFORMITY IN WorRK. 
S. Wyatt, J. A. Fraser, and F. G. L. 
Stock. Indust. Fatique Res. Board, 
Rep. No. 52, pp. 80. H. AM. Stationery 
Office, 19.28. 

An account is given first of certain 
preliminary observations made of 
alternating processes found in industry 
concerned with wrapping up soap and 
packing it into cardboard boxes; with 
folding handkerchiefs in two styles; 
and with the process of drifting and 
stacking in bieyele chain assembling. 
Then definite experiments were organ- 


ized into the optimum duration 9 
unvaried activity; they were concerned 
with weighing and wrapping tobaceo 
with cigarette making and cutting 
and with three processes in assembling 
cartridge cases. The results, meas. 
ured in output, of the varying eon. 
ditions of work are given in detail. 

The authors, after studying thp 
facts, concluded that uniformity jy 
method of work is generally less pro. 
ductive and conducive to. greater 
irregularities in the rate of working 
than are varied forms of work. They 
found the highest output when the 
form of activity was changed after 
one and one-half or two hours of 
unvaried work. Many changes were 
detrimental to output because they 
interfered with the swing of work. 
The more fatiguing was_ repetitive 
work, the more frequent were the 
changes of activity required. A high 
degree of resemblance between alter- 
nating forms of activity, although 
subjectively satisfying, was not con- 
ducive to increased output; thus, two 
methods of folding handkerchiefs, 
which were closely alike, when alter- 
nated, relieved the monotony of work, 
but were not conducive to increased 
output; on the other hand _ processes 
as different as tobacco weighing and 
packing, when alternated, resulted in 
definite increase in output. Further 
data connected with the manufacture 
of cigarette tins and train assembling 
for electric meters are stated in at 
appendix.—E. L. C. 


Tue Errects oF A Bonus ON TH! 
Output oF MEN ENGAGED IN HEAY) 
Work. JH. M. Vernon. Jour. \“ 
Inst. Indust. Psychol., Jan., 1929, 


4, pp. 267-270. 
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The group of men investigated, six 
1) number, were engaged in “blend 
pulling” at a tea packing factory. 
They had to dislodge cases (each 
«eighing 130 pounds) from the piles of 
‘housands of cases stacked in a ware- 
house, lift them on to trolleys, and 
wheel them to an escalator. At one 
‘ime they walked over 12 miles with 
‘heir trolleys in an eight and one-half- 
hour working day. The average num- 
her of eases pulled in the statistical 
period 1926 to 1927 was 156 per day. 
The men were then made the subjects 
of a time study, and were given a 
substantial bonus on production. In 
the next four months they improved 
gradually till they reached an average 
of 323 eases, but they got overfatigued 
thereby, and showed signs of collapse. 
The work was not so strenuous as 
that met with in many of the heavy 
trades; but the men had been stimu- 
lated by the bonus to exert themselves 
overmuch. They were accordingly 
forbidden to exceed a certain produc- 
tion figure, and the work was con- 
siderably lightened by rearranging the 
store of cases so as to reduce the 
trolleying, and by widening the gang- 
ways. The men were then able to 
average 311 cases a day, and they 
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continued at a steady rate for several 
months without showing any signs 
of overfatigue.—H. M. V. 


OcuLaR BALANCE IN FiyiInc MEN. 
Abstr. from Lancet, July 21, 1928, vol. 
2, p. 181, in Am. Jour. Ophth., Jan., 
1929, vol. 12, p. 82. 

The Manual for Medical Officers 
of the Royal Air Force is cited. In 
examining pilots, consideration was 
first given to visual acuity, but it was 
found that a large percentage of 
those who could not land had defective 
visual judgment, and tests to expose 
muscle imbalance were added. Sub- 
jects with muscle imbalance take a 
time considerably over the normal 
before they learn to land. Those with 
exophoria ‘“‘flatten’’ their machines 
too early, those with esophoria too 
late. That such defective visual judg- 
ment is actually the cause of many 
landing troubles has been proved by 
the effects of visual training. Such 
training carried out by means of 
Worth’s amblyoscope alone, or com- 
bined with the  stereoscope as 
demanded by the type of case, has 
proved of great value. Types of cases 
are described with their effects on 
flying. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


I. NCEPHALOPATHY IN LEAD Poison- 
ING AND REVISION OF THE Law 
REGARDING OccUPATIONAL DISEASES. 
Kk. Bénard. Bull. Soc. méd. d. hop., 
1928, vol. 52, pp. 1727-1781. 
| Compensation for industrial diseases 
‘n France is strictly limited. At 
Present the law of 1919 has been 


ry 


‘tended only to poisoning by lead or 


) 14 


mercury. It proceeds by indicating 
the symptoms which must be present. 
Those for lead poisoning are lead 
colic, pains in joints or muscles, 
extensor paralysis, saturnine hysteria, 
nephritis, or gout. ‘The author points 
out that there are other symptoms of 
lead poisoning, and in particular 
encephalopathy. Nevertheless, he 
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considers this latter term not suffi- 
ciently definite to justify a claim for 
compensation. But he points out 
that, while compensation may be 
awarded for nephritis, it may not be 
awarded for cerebral hemorrhage, the 
direct result of nephritis. He con- 
siders that in its present form the law 
is unjust and grievous. Certainly it 
is difficult to see why if lead poisoning 
is to be awarded compensation the 
symptoms need be set out in detail.— 
K. L. C. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 
WITH AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND 
ANNOTATIONS TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1928. 
N. ¥. State Bur. Statistics and Infor- 
mation, pp. 146. 


(COMPENSATION STATISTICS YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1927. N. Y. State 


Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 157, 
1928, pp. 56. 


STANDARDS FOR WORKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION Laws, REVISED TO JAN- 
cary 1, 1929. Am. Assn. Labor Legis., 
Leaflet No. 14, pp. 12. 

“The thirteenth edition of this 
pamphlet once more records substan- 
tial gains in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. Notable progress has 
been made in extending laws to pro- 
tect more workers, in reducing waiting 
periods, in raising the weekly maxi- 
mum limits of compensation, and in 
liberalizing the allowance for medical 
eare. Outstanding developments are 
the enactment of the compensation 
laws for the District of Columbia and 
for the Philippines.” There remain 
only five states which have no com- 
laws—North Carolina, 


pensation 
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South Carolina, Arkansas, Mississipp 
and Florida. 

Standards are outlined which in th. 
opinion of the American Associatioy 
for Labor Legislation are essential ¢, 
satisfactory workmen’s compensatioy 
laws.—M. C. 8S. 


’ 
a, 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ING 1927. [Cmd. 3249.] 
tronery Office, 1929. 

This Annual Report sets out sta. 
tistics of compensation claims under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 
The interest of these reports was shown 
by Goadby in Tuts JOURNAL (1926, 
vol. 8, pp. 417-428). The information 
given is mainly concerned with acci- 
dents, but industrial diseases are 
also included. Out of a total of 
458,419 claims, industrial diseases 
accounted for 17,104. Out of this 
total for diseases the mining com- 
munity claimed 15,275, of which no 
less than 9,734 were on account of 
miners’ nystagmus. Nevertheless, for 
the year under review the new cases 
of this disease had fallen to 1,801, as 
against a total of 3,445 in 1925. On 
the other hand, subcutaneous cellu- 
litis of the hand among miners rose 
to 2,461 new cases as compared with 
1,197 in 1925; an increase probably 
due to the fact that the men resumed 
work with tender hands after the long 
strike of 1926. Other notable points 
are that cases of dermatitis had in- 
creased to 897 as compared with 5%: 
in 1925; while there were 93 new cases 
of skin cancer, most of which occurre’ 
among cotton spinners. The tote! 
amount paid in compensation {0 
diseases was £548,492, of which only 
£5,278 was on account of fatal cases, 4 
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proportion of about 100 to 1. Sili- 
sosis is compensated under a separate 
section of the Act, and here the statis- 
es are far different, since out of a 
-otal paid of £14,520, the death claims 
»eeounted for £3,245, a proportion of 
ro 9 to 2. Compensation for sili- 
een has recently been widely ex- 
‘ended to many industries, including 
ining, stonemasons’ work, grinding 
metals, and making of pottery; but 
<gme years must elapse before informa- 
son relating to compensation claims 
‘s fortheoming.—E. L. C. 


FORMULAE AND TABLES OF INDUs- 
"RIAL DISABILITY FROM OCULAR 
Insunies. G. Ovio. Abstr. as follows 


from Ann, dt ottal., Oct., 1928, vol. 56, 


pp. 865-886, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
Jan., 1929, vol. 12, p. 8&3. 

A system of calculating the visual 
disability in degrees is described, 
taking into account the previous vision 
and the involvement of one or both 
eyes. Reduction of vision to 7/10 
is the smallest amount of disability 
considered, and vision of 1/20 is 
considered total industrial blindness. 
Only the central vision is considered, 
disturbances of the visual fields and 


ocular movements being left out of 
account. 


SETTLEMENT FOR ACCIDENTS TO 
AMERICAN SEAMEN. U.S. Bur. Labor 
Statistics, Bull. No. 466, Oct., 1928, pp. 
101. 

When the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Bill was 
introduced in Congress in 1926. it 
included seamen as well as the desig- 
nated maritime workers, but before 
passage of the Bill the provision 
relating to seamen was eliminated, the 
contention being that the rights of 
seamen were adequately protected 
under maritime law. 

The present study was undertaken 
for the purpose of determining the 
actual status of seamen with regard 
to injuries and recovery therefor, and 
covered three points: (1) the physical 
injury; (2) the compensation received 
therefor through personal settlement 
or through court action; and (3) an 
estimate of the compensation which 
would have been payable if the injured 
seamen had been covered by compen- 
sation legislation similar to that en- 
acted in Congress in 1927 for long- 
shoremen and harbor’ workers.— 


M.C.5S. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


A Stupy or REHABILITATED PER- 
SONS. A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
REHABILITATION OF 6,391 D1saBLED 


ERSONS. Federal Board for Vocational 
Lduc., Bull. No. 132, June, 1928, pp. 


£2 


TL: _ . : es - 4 m4 , 
‘lls very complete statistical review 


‘he vocational rehabilitation work 
v' Civilans carried on by the federal 
“overnment in co-operation with the 


states during the period 1920 to 1924 
is summarized as follows: 


Ten and two-tenths per cent of the re- 
habilitated cases were women. Four and 
four-tenths per cent of the cases were 
negroes. Three thousand and thirty-one, 
or 47.5 per cent, were under 30 years of age. 
Work accidents were the causes of disabili- 
ties in 53.6 per cent of the cases and only 
16.1 per cent were injured through public 


accident. Seventy-two per cent suffered 


i 
' 
; 
' 
} 
' 
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orthopedic disabilities, while disease was 
the cause of disability to 25.6 per cent. 
Thirty-nine per cent of the cases had had 
schooling of 7 to 9 grades. 

Fifty per cent were trained for their 
rehabilitation employment. The remain- 
der were rehabilitated through placement 
and supplementary services. 

One thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
one, or the largest number reported, had 
earned prior to rehabilitation $15 to $25 
per week. The largest number reported 
had earned subsequent to injury but prior 
to rehabilitation $10 to $20 per week. Two 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-one, 
the largest number reported, had an initial 
wage in the rehabilitation Job of $15 to $25 
per week. Two thousand two hundred 
and twelve, the largest number reported, 
had a final wage in the rehabilitation job 
of $15 to $25 per week. One thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven, the largest 
number reported, at time of interview were 
earning $30 to $40 per week. 

Of the total number of cases reported, 
there were 2,546 or 39.9 per cent, who were 
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still in their rehabilitation employme,; 
when interviewed. Two hundred and 
twelve cases had died subsequent to ro. 
habilitation, and 164 were physically unah), 
to continue in their work. There wor 
2,582 persons employed at interview be 
different jobs and with different employe; 
from those before rehabilitation. Three 
thousand one hundred and twenty-eigh; 
persons employed during a period of 2! t, 
5 years or more had had no unemploymen: 
in that period. 

The largest number of cases, 4,669. o; 
76 per cent, were rehabilitated at a cost of 
less than $150 per case. Three thousand 
and thirty-one cases, or 47.5 per cent, were 
under 30 years of age, and have a period of 
industrial life expectancy of at least 2% 
years. Rehabilitation of 76 per cent of the 
total number, at a cost of less than $150, 
has economic significance, since 47.5 per 
cent of the total number of cases have at 
least 20 additional years of industrial use- 
fulness. 


—M. G. P. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


DEATHS AND DEATH-RATES IN THE 
MERCHANT MARINE, 1926. W. &£. 
Hlome. Abstr. as follows from Lancet, 
July 7, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 830-31, in Bull. 
Hyqg., Jan., 1929, vol. 4, p. 18. 

Figures quoted from the Registrar- 
General’s Decennial Supplement for 
1921 to 1923 show that merchant 
seamen suffer unduly from tuberculosis 
and that their death rate from violence 
is quite beyond the range of land 
experience. The ‘‘comparative mor- 
tality figures” are: 


Respiratory 


T uber- A ll 


culosis Violence Causes 
Occupied and 
tetired 
Civilian 
Males 163.5 73.6 1,000 
Occupied and 
tetired 
Seamen.. 221.8 389.7 1,768 


This paper endeavors to supplement 
this information by examining the 
changes in mortality from various 
causes among merchant seamen over 
the quarter of a century 1901 to 1920. 
The conclusion is reached that except 
as regards alcohol and _ suicide the 
decrease is not large enough to dispel 
anxiety about the health of the mer- 
chant marine, and the question 1: 
asked, “Is it improving in health as 
rapidly as is the population ashore?” 

[No comparative figures are given 
in answer and without 
standard of comparison the conclusi0n 
lacks basis. | | 

The author considers that the hig! 
mortalities among these workers !2) 
be due to the fact that their healt) is 
not under medical supervision 8! 
that the Board of Trade cares 


some suc 


none of these things.—A. B. H. 
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Tue Srupy or InpustriaL Hy- 
GIENE. M. Greenwood. Lancet, Jan. 
“0, 1929, vol. 1, pp. 203-206. 


The author first points to investiga- 


tions made in the field of industrial 
iygiene which were concerned mostly 


with the occurrence of special diseases. 
hen he goes on to describe how more 


intensive investigations made _ since 
° war have opened up a new field 


‘research, especially in the hands of 
° Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board. This work is based upon 


“ose collection of facets which are 


8) } 


‘osequently submitted to statistical 


oe 


treatment. Herein lies a new instru- 
ment of research. An instance 1s 
quoted from the investigation of 
industrial accidents which disclosed 
the important part played by the 
make-up of the individual, who may 
react “accidentally” to his surround- 
ings, just as he might react by suc- 
cumbing to some pathologic infection. 
The research has led to better records 
of accidents and to closer apprecia- 
tion of the personal factor at work. 
Another instance chosen is the laun- 
dry trade where several studies have 


been made into health and fitness; 


aed 


’ 
’ 
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the results have not 
disclosed any definite new knowledge, 
or rendered it possible to draw general 
conclusions. Then the author turns 
to an article on laundries which has 
appeared in the Eneyclopaedia of 
Hygiene published by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. This article is 
severely criticized in a somewhat 
humorous way, and regret is expressed 
that in so authoritative a publication 
such an unscientific article should be 
included.—E. L. C. 


nevertheless, 


THe PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
Heattru. LF. L. Fisk. Abstr. as fol- 


lows from Law and Labor, Sept., 1928, 
vol. 10, pp. 196-200, in Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, March, 1929, vol. 19, pp. 
323-324. 

The faetory worker ‘‘goes stale”’ 
because of the monotony of his work, 
and the executive, because of (mental) 
strain. Physical examinations show 
about the same disabilities in both. 
Six chief causes of death—diseases of 
the heart and circulation, tuberculosis, 
cancer, apoplexy, kidney disease, and 
diabetes—constitute nearly one-half 
of the 1,219,019 annual deaths in the 
40 to 50 million “‘gainfully employed” 
in the country. These chronic dis- 
eases represent ‘‘silent sickness,’”’ be- 
cause during the greater part of their 
duration no obvious disability is 
shown. Dr. Charles H. Mayo states 
that 86 per cent. of all deaths are due 
to infections, and the same chronic 
infections exist in the worker as in 
other members of society. No ad- 
justment of working hours or opera- 
tions will meet ‘“‘silent sickness’’ and 
its fundamental control lies in periodic 
health examinations, which the Metro- 
politan and Guardian life insurance 
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companies have shown will decreas, 
mortality from 18 to 23 per cen; 
(charts accompany). 

Not only the man on the sick lig. 
but the man who is one-half, op. 
quarter, or one-tenth sick must }y 
considered. Disabilities are liabilitie; 
which have a cumulative effect. Any 
program which permits the man oye 
40 to be considered a physical ani 
economic liability is unsound, while 
a thoroughgoing program of preyep- 
tion, joined up to a mutual benef 
association, would save enough liyes 
in industry to offset the need for 
foreign labor. The worker’s best in- 
vestment of his own time, interest, 
and some of his money is in his health. 
A reasonable co-operative plan is al 
that is needed. 


THE HEALTH OF THE WAGE-EARNER. 
H.A. Ley. Abstr. as follows from Law 
and Labor, Sept., 1928, vol. 10, pp. 
189-194, in Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
March, 1929, vol. 19, p. 324. 

Industry must solve the cost o! 
sickness in workers, or state legisla- 
tures will soon do so to the increased 
cost of goods. The Life Extension 
Institute states that the cost of pre- 
ventable sickness and death among 
the gainfully employed in this coun- 
try amounts to $1,800,000,000 annu- 
ally, which represents half of the 
total disability. The answer is per'- 
odic health examinations. The \etro- 
politan Life Insurance Company state 
that there has been a reduction of |* 
per cent. in mortality, and the Guar 
dian Life Insurance Company p!ac*s 
it at 23 per cent., as the result of suc’ 
examinations, while at some ages 1! 


reduction has been 50 per cet! 


Spending $100 a year on a macil 
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‘+o keep it in good condition, to be 
operated by @ man who is only 50 
per cent. fit, is poor economy. The 
expense of health supervision should 
amount to 1.5 per cent. of the payroll. 
This cost should be divided 50-50 
with employees and the fund handled 
by a mutual benefit association which 
‘njvests in a group life insurance 
policy. It should also provide two- 
thirds pay for twenty-six weeks and 
a competent physical examination 
annually. If properly run, such a 
plan will lay up from 20 to 40 per cent. 
of its income, which can be spent for 
numerous accessory needs. The 
writer cites examples of benefits to 
employees in his own construction 
company ‘because we have a plan 
that is working along the right lines.”’ 


BreaAD MAKING AS A CAUSE OF 
Disease. E. Kriiger and E. Saupe. 
Abstr. as follows from Med. Klin., 
Nov. 30, 1928, vol. 24, p. 1860, in 
Brit. Med. Jour., Jan. 19, 1929, vol. 
1, Epit. Current Med. Lit., p. 11. 

\\riiger and Saupe have contrasted 
the clinical appearances of thirty-three 
bakers and twenty-five millers. The 
pallor of the skin observable in all 
the cases is probably associated with 
indoor life, since in only six was the 
hemoglobin percentage under 90, and 
the minimum was only 70. In both 
classes slight conjunctivitis and 
pharyngitis was common, and_ in 
nlany the teeth were defective, owing 
possibly to the destructive action of 
‘he acids produced by the flour dust. 
The cardiac findings were unimportant: 
Une baker had aortic aneurysm with 
wortic insufficiency; systolic murmurs 
‘ere heard only in three cases. Blood 


pressures were high, but this was 
correlated with the comparatively 
advanced age of those that were 
examined. ‘Twenty-six of the thirty- 
three bakers and ten of the twenty-five 
millers had flatfoot, and knock knee 
was fairly common. Acne due _ to 
moisture and sweat was noted in 
many cases; scabies and nail disease, 
so prevalent among confectioners, was 
not met with. The elder bakers not 
infrequently had callosities on the 
ulnar side of the little finger. Among 
the millers fifteen had ‘‘millers’ itech” — 
grayish-black patches on the hands 
and dorsal and radial aspects of the 
lower forearms, due to the action of 
small steel splinters and particles of 
stone detached while sharpening the 
millstone—and were well exhibited in 
X-ray pictures. The chests of both 
classes were more or less_ barrel 
shaped, and scoliosis was found in 
fourteen bakers and twelve millers. 
Contrasting the X-ray pictures of the 
lungs, it was noted that the lungs of 
millers were more congested than the 
lungs of bakers, which the authors 
consider is caused by the frequent 
inhalation by millers of fine steel 
particles, impure flour dust, spelt, 
and grains of chalk, producing irrita- 
tion and hyperemia of the bronchial 
mucous membrane, resulting clinically 
in chronic bronchitis. Bakers are 
exposed to coal dust and ash dust, 
and suffer from slight pneumono- 
koniosis with thickening of the inter- 
acinous connective tissue. Dry 
bronchitis was present in twelve bakers 
and in ten millers. The sputum 
occasionally showed particles of flour; 


tubercle bacilli were not detected in 
any case. 


~——— 
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SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


Ruecumatic Heart DISEASE IN ITS 
RELATION TO INpustry. C.F. 
Coombs. Jour. Roy. San. Inst, 
Nov., 1928, vol. 49, pp. 291-296. 

A pieture is painted of the young 
patient with rheumatic heart disease, 
who is eager to work, but is only 
physically capable of some light seden- 
tarv occupation. Too often such 


— — ae . -~ . 9 ‘ 
persons, possibly unknowingly, engage 


upon work which is too heavy and 
come to an untimely end. Occupa- 


tion is required to give such people 
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to such degenerative processes as 
arteriosclerosis. It represents a serj- 
ous social and economie drain to 
support physical derelicts. Special 
convalescent homes for youths are 
needed to teach suitable work and 
to permit graduated exercise. The 
test of a heart is its reaction to work. 
Medical supervision later in life may 
postpone the progress of senescence 
and prolong the working period.— 


E.L.C. | 


NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 


OccUPATIONAL PRESSURE NEURITIS 
OF THE DEEP PALMAR BRANCH OF THI 
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or pin. Neither the first, second, nor 
‘hird fingers could be moved laterally 
‘» abduction or adduction, nor could 
‘he little finger be adducted toward 


the ring finger, nor could the thumb 
be adducted toward the index, though 
abduction of the little finger could be 
performed normally.—E, L. C. 





POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Cyrontic CARBON MONOXIDE Por- 
sontnac. G. Slot. Lancet, March 23, 
1929, vol. 1, p. 634. 

Attention is directed to symptoms, 
thought to be neurotic, associated 
with headache, irritability, emotional 
disturbances, and fatigue, originating 
from frequent exposure to small 
amounts of carbon monoxide. One 
case was due to a small leak of gas in 
a bedroom; another to ineffective 
combustion of a bathroom geyser; and 
a third group to riding in closed saloon 
cars with imperfect exhausts escaping 
into the saloon. Removal of exposure 
in each case was followed by recovery. 
—E. L. C. 


THREE CASES OF ACUTE POISONING 
Dur to Gases ForMrD BY THE 
COMBUSTION OF PETROL. JKscarte- 
figue. Arch. de méd. et pharm. nav., 
1928, vol. 118, pp. 407-416. 

Three interesting cases of poisoning 
are reported which occurred on board 
a boat while it was in harbor. The 
exhaust gases from a small motor 
used to generate electricity escaped 
into a bunker where coal was kept. 
A man sent to fetch coal from this 
bunker was overcome. As he did 
hot return two others followed to look 
‘or him. One climbed down and was 
also overcome; the third struggled 
back and gave the alarm before he 
ilso fi I] uncOnSCIOUS. The two bodies 


were recovered and artificial respira- 
tion was performed on all three men. 
Recovery followed, quickly for the 
last man who had been in the poison- 
ous atmosphere for only one to two 
minutes, slowly for the second man 
who had been in it for three to four 
minutes, and only after six hours for 
the first man who had ten to twelve 
minutes’ exposure. In this case hope 
was almost abandoned when profuse 
bleeding was resorted to; conscious- 
ness returned promptly. ‘The blood 
was very black and did not clot. 
Difficulty followed in stopping the 
hemorrhage from the vein. In each 
case there was a period of coma, then 
a period of convulsions, the least 
exposed man had only one convulsion, 
the next man three, and the man 
most affected eight; during these 
convulsions the upper part of the 
body was affected chiefly. The ex- 
citation was considerable, and several 
men were needed to prevent the 
patients’ harming themselves. The 
man most affected had hardly become 
normal three weeks later. The man 
least affected returned to work almost 
immediately. None of them remem- 
bered anything of what had occurred. 
The cherry red color of carbon monox- 
ide was not present; the patients on 
the contrary were of leaden hue. 
Apparently some product of combus- 


tion, in addition to carbon monoxide, 
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must have been present in the gas to 
produce these effects.—E. L. C. 


THE OccURRENCE OF LEAD IN THE 
IkaG or THE Domestic HEN. Part II. 
W. B.S. Bishop. Med. Jour. Aus- 
tralia, Jan. 26, 1929, vol. 1, pp. 96-99. 

Further investigations are reported 
in which small amounts of lead were 
found in all eggs examined laid by 
hens from widely separate districts. 
Only slightly more lead was found in 
eggs from a lead area, such as Broken 
Hill. The metal was also detected in 
anemu egg and anemuembryo. The 
amounts present varied from 0.11 to 
0.39 mg. in eggs weighing from 52 to 
63 gm. The lead was certainly not 
present as a diphosphate, but prob- 
ably as a lecithin compound in form 
of an oleate or glyceride. <A _ third 
part to the inquiry is promised.— 
K. L. C. 


ISSTIMATIONS OF LEAD IN ‘TISSUES 
oF LeEAD-TREATED PATIENTS AND ANI- 
MALS. M. Jowett, W. J. Dilling, W. 
B. Bell. Lancet, Jan. 19, 1929, vol. 1, 
pp. 126-128. 

Data are given of estimations made 
of lead in organs from patients who 
had received intravenous injections 
of colloidal lead; and also from eats 
similarly treated. The method of 
estimation followed was that of Fair- 
hall. Some evidence is found that 
lead is attracted to malignant tissues, 
but the amount of lead discovered 
suggests that very little of the lead 
injected is permanently stored; cer- 
tainly but little was found in the 
bones, which are considered to be the 
storehouse in eases of chronic lead 
absorption. ‘The facts given are un- 


fortunately so fragmentary as {, 


make their discussion of little import. 
—E. L. C. 


THe Bro-CuEemicaL REAcTIoN op 
LEAD IN THE Bopy. M. R. Mayers. 
N. Y. State Dept. Labor, Indust. Hyq, 
Bull., Jan., 1929, vol. 5, pp. 26-28. 

The basie chemical reaction of lead 
in the body is here reviewed as being 
fundamental in an understanding of 
the subject of lead poisoning and 
absorption in its various industria] 
aspects. The distribution and form 
of lead in the body are briefly described 
with regard to the equilibrium between 
the soluble di-lead phosphate which is 
toxic and the insoluble, nontoxic tri- 
lead phosphate. This equilibrium is 
maintained only so long as there is a 
normal acid-base relationship in the 
body fluids; a disturbance of the acid- 
base balance in the body, such as 
may result from an acidosis, an acute 
infectious disease, or other disturb- 
ance of metabolism, will cause the 
reconversion of insoluble lead salts 
stored in the body into the soluble 
and toxic lead salts which are thus 
thrown into the blood circulation. 
“The actual amount of soluble lead 
phosphate which is present in the 
blood stream at any given time is the 
determining factor in the production 
of toxic symptoms,” differences in 
personal susceptibility to lead being 
taken into consideration at all times, 
however. The fact that lead in the 
circulating blood comes in contac! 
with all the body tissues accounts for 
the number and diversity of the 
symptoms which may ensue and for 
the frequent difficulties in the differ 
ential diagnosis of this disease.—B. 4. 
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Tue ExcRETION OF LEAD AND 
Bioop CHANGES IN Workers Ex- 
posep TO Leap. Med. Jour. Aus- 
iralia, Feb. 16, 1929, vol. 1, pp. 194- 
917. 

A CriticAL SURVEY OF THE METH- 
ops FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
Leap IN BrotoegicaL Mareriau. RB. 
Ww. Tannahill. Ibid., pp. 194-201. 

Tur ExcRETION OF LEAD BY MINE 
WorkKERS AT BROKEN Hitu. PR. W. 
Tannahill. Ibid., pp. 201-205. 

LEAD EXCRETION OF WORKERS AT 
tHE SMELTERS, Port Pirie. R. W. 
Tannahill. Ibid., pp. 205-208. 

Tue BLoop oF WorKERS EXPOSED 
ro Leap. &. Y. Mathew. Ibid., pp. 
08-210. 

Tue DISTRIBUTION OF LEAD IN THE 
jopy AFTER ABSORPTION. Ft. W. 
Tannahill. Ibid., pp. 216-217. 

Organized research is reported, made 
upon men employed in Broken Hill 
lead mines and the smelting works 
at Port Pirie. A critical survey is 
presented of methods used for deter- 
mining lead in biologie material, and 
reasons are given for employing chemi- 
cal methods. One method was used 
‘or estimating lead in urine, and 
another for lead in feces and tissues. 
The procedure adopted is described 
in an Appendix to the first article. 
Lead was found in traces in the urine 
of the general population both of 
Sydney and of Broken Hill; but in the 
case Of men exposed to lead dust or 
‘umes the amounts present were 
definitely greater. Detailed tables 
show the amounts found for the 
miners and the smelters. They varied 
‘or different persons and also for the 
“the person at different times. A 


high excretion of lead occurred with 
short, as well as with long, exposures. 
Six months after exposure had ceased, 
only normal minute amounts of lead 
were being excreted. Lead was present 
in much greater amount in the feces 
than in the urine; and no relationship 
existed between the two amounts. 
Apparently the excretory power of the 
bowel for lead is far greater than is 
that of the kidney. 

A large number of blood examina- 
tions were carried out to determine 
the content in hemoglobin, red cells, 
and punctate basophilia. The meth- 
ods adopted are described in detail 
and the results are given. No definite 
information was obtained from hemo- 
globin estimation or red cell count. 
But the presence of symptoms of 
plumbism was related to an extensive 
degree of punctate basophilia which 
was only slight or moderate when 
symptoms were absent or slight. 
Polychromatophilia and anisocytosis 
accompanied basophilia, but might be 
present in its absence. ‘The blood 
picture often underwent rapid and 
extraordinarily great changes.  Icx- 
amination of postmortem material 
from two workers revealed that lead 
is chiefly present in the skeleton and 
to a less extent in the liver and kidney. 
Apparently inhaled lead enters the 
circulation to be mainly exereted in 
the bile and removed in the feces; 
some is removed by the kidney. The 
residue is stored out of harm’s way in 
the bones, whence, however, under 
certain conditions it may be re- 
leased and cause severe intoxication. 


—}. L. . 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


FicuT1inG Dust Expwosions. H. R. 
Brown. Abstr. as follows from Pit and 
Quarry, 1928, vol. 7, pp. 74-75, in 
Chem. Abstr., March 10, 1929, vol. 23, 
p. 1272. 

The use of inert gases properly in- 
troduced into the dust producing or 
conveying system is discussed. In 
planning for this there must first be 
known (1) quantity of air which 
normally enters the machine or sys- 
tems, (2) reduction of oxygen neces- 
sary to prevent explosions of the 
materials being handled, (38) percent- 
age of oxygen, if any, in the gas used 
to create the inert atmosphere, (4) 
quantity of gas required, (5) avail- 
ability of the required quantity of gas, 
(6) type of gas conditioning equip- 
ment, if necessary, (7) the type of 
gas distributing system best adapted 
to the plant. By giving considera- 
tion to these important points on 
planning the protective system accord- 
ingly it is possible to eliminate from 
the most hazardous points in industrial 


plants all danger of dust explosions.— 
Fr. wb. 


THe RELATIVE INFLAMMABILITY 
AND E:XPLOSIBILITY OF CoaL DustTs. 
T. N. Mason and R. V. Wheeler. 
Safety in Mines Res. Board Paper 
No. 48, 1928, pp. 8-13; abstr. as follows 
in Chem. Abstr., March 20, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 1507. 

This paper is supplementary to 
Safety in Mines Research Board 
Paper No. 33. Experiments are de- 
scribed here in which explosions were 
produced with a number of different 
eoal dusts under standard conditions 
with a view to determining their rela- 


tive “inflammability” as measured 
by the mean speeds of the flames over 
a given distance, and their relatiyp 
“explosibility”’ as measured by the 
maximum pressure developed and the 
data show that the order of inflam. 
mability and that of explosibility as 
thus determined are approximately 
the same. These orders are also in 
close agreement with the order of 
inflammability as determined for the 
same coals from the proportions of 
incombustible dust required to sup- 
press inflammation. In Paper 33 4 
relationship was shown to exist. be- 
tween the inflammability of the dust 
and its content of volatile matter. 
The present work confirms the value 
of the volatile matter determination 
as a guide to the degree of inflam- 
mability of a coal dust.—P. D. 


Dust SAMPLING IN SYDNEY SAND- 
STONE INpusTRIES. C. Badham, H. 
E. G. Rayner, and H. D. Broose. 
Studies in Indust. Hyg., No. 12, Rep. 
Dir.-Gen. Pub. Health, New South 
Wales, for 1927, Section I.—E, Indust. 
Hyg., pp. 74-101. Sydney, 1929. 

A dust problem exists at Sydney in 
excavating for foundations and tunnel- 
ing for railways through Hawkesbury 
sandstone, similar to that met with in 
New York. The men employed are 
exposed to fine silica dust and exper'- 
ence ill health accordingly. In 192 
a scheme granting compensation [0! 
silicosis to Sydney sandstone workers 
began to function. A description 0 
the work carried out is given and 
illustrated. Pneumatic tools are used, 
with, in some cases, axial water feed 
drills. Exhaust ventilation, howeve!, 
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; mainly relied upon for removing the 
dust generated. In this investiga- 
tion the Owens jet dust counter was 
used for determining the number of 
particles present in the atmosphere. 
4 comparison is made of this counter 
with other konimeters and reasons are 
viven for preferring it, one of which is 
that the personal equation in its use 
is not pronounced. For gravimetric 
determination of dust the Greenburg- 
Smith impinger was employed. When 
the results obtained by using these 
two apparatus are correlated it was 
‘ound that each 100 particles of silica 
dust per cubie centimeter in the air 
was equivalent to 1 mg. per cubic 
meter. The dust concentration in the 
Sydney sandstone work was of the 
order of 200 particles per cubie centi- 
meter, but for men using axial water 
feed drills the average dust determina- 
tions gave 110 particles per cubic 
centimeter. About 67 per cent. of the 
particles were below 1.5 microns, and 
the deduetion is made that no selec- 
‘ive action is exerted by the dust cells 
of the lung; hence the particles found 
in the lung have the same size-fre- 
quency as those in the air breathed. 
The suggestions are made that (1) if 
every individual particle is equally 
dangerous in initiating fibrosis, then 
the l-mieron particle is the worst, 
because it is in the majority; (2) if 


fa 


] 


ibrosis results from chemical action 
depending on solubility of dust parti- 
cles, then the 2-micron particles are 


+heh mene a ° 
‘he worst, because this size exposes 


the greatest percentage of surface; 
but (3) if the quantity of dust is the 
Ost important factor, then the 3- 
micron particle is the worst, since this 
‘ize contributes the most weight. If 
humber, surface, and weight are each 


factors, then sizes 1 to 3 microns are 
the most pernicious. The authors 
discuss what can be done to reduce 
dust exposure, and consider that new 
methods should reduce it and decrease 
the incidence of silicosis. The whole 
report is one of considerable value and 
practical interest.—k. L. C. 


SANDBLASTING, WITH  [spECIAL 
CONSIDERATION OF THE PRECAUTIONS 
FOR AVOIDING THE Hazarp ATTEND- 
ING ITS Use. LH. Lehmann, W. Vogel, 
K. R. Maukisch, and H. Sperk. 
Schrift. a. d. Gesamtgeb. d. Gewerbehygq., 
N.S. No. 21, 1928, pp. 46. 

The authors cite a number of ex- 
amples to show that workers have 
been employed continuously for as 
many as fifteen to twenty-seven years 
at rotary tables, rotary drums, and 
the like, without apparent injury to 
health. General statistical evidence 
on dangers from sandblasting is dif_i- 
cult to secure, however, since this 
occupation is not differentiated from 
others. 

Sickness statistics were gathered 
over a three-year period for workers 
engaged in scouring castings in an 
iron and steel foundry, in operating 
rotary drums in an iron foundry, and 
in open sandblasting. The average 
number of illnesses a year for these 
740 men—twenty-three of them sand 
blasters, who were equipped with dust 
helmets—was_ thirty-five, of which 
two occurred among the sand blasters. 
About 4 per cent. of these illnesses 
were of respiratory origin. 

These investigations support the 
view that sandblasting has caused 
no noticeable increase in the dust 
hazard, partly, no doubt, because the 


operations which it displaced, such 
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as scouring of castings by scraper and 
wire brush and removal of paint and 
boiler scale from locomotive boilers 
by hand, were themselves hazardous 
on account of dust. 

Injuries to the eyes from spraying 
sand occur occasionally when goggles 
are not worn, but such cases are 
rare. 

The authors recognize that sand- 
blasting operations may involve a 
genuine health hazard and recommend 
the following precautions: the use of 
steel shot instead of quartz sand 
whenever possible; improvement of 
the dust helmet; substitution of the 
hose and nozzle method of sandblast- 
ing, in which the dusty process can be 
carried on within an enclosed space 
while the operator works from the 
outside, in place of open sandblasting; 
and, finally, the construction of special 
appliances designed to reduce the 
dustiness of the different processes, 
according to their individual require- 
ments. 

This forty-six-page report is very 
fully illustrated by drawings and 
photographs of actual installations.— 
M. G. P. 


PULMONARY ANTHRACOSIS INVESTI- 
GATED BY HisTOCHEMICAL METHODs. 
A. Policard, S. Doubrow, and D. Pillet. 
Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc., Jan. 14, 
1929, vol. 188, pp. 278-279. 

The authors claim to have demon- 
strated by simple means the existence 
of anthracosis in city dwellers, quite 
apart from pneumonokoniosis of occu- 
pational — origin. 
removes carbon particles and leaves 
behind iron oxide derived from blood 
pigment. Alkaline hypochlorite of 
soda removes iron pigment and leaves 


Micro-incineration 


the carbon particles untouched, A. 
sociated with deposits of carbon ay 
found mineral particles which afte; 
incineration are birefringent; bot) 
carbon and mineral particles get int, 
the lungs by inhalation.—E. L, ¢. 


THe CuHemicaL HIstonocy oo; 
PULMONARY ANTHRACOSIS AMovye 
Miners. A. Policard, S. Doubrow. 
and D, Pillet. Compt. rend. Soc. de 
biol., Feb., 1929, vol. 100, pp. 400-401. 

Material from four typical cases of 
coal miners with anthracosis were 
examined. Anthracotic areas were 
found to contain pigmented particles 
containing iron derived from hemo- 
globin, and also black opaque particles 
of coal dust. The coal dust was co- 
existing with mineral particles of 
silica. Apparently the silica set up 
fibrosis in which the coal particles 
became caught and fixed. The one 
was never found without the other: 
and all anthracosis is primarily sili- 
cosis.—E. L. C. 


REPORT ON THE OCCURRENCE OF 
SILICOSIS AMONG SANDSTONE WORK- 
ERS. C. L. Sutherland and S. Bryson. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1929, pp. 41. 

The object of this inquiry was to 
establish the occurrence of silicosis 
among men working in the sandstone 
industry. It was carried out by two 
experts; they examined clinically 454 
men found at work, of whom 266 were 
radiographed. A description is given 
of the work at which the men were 
employed, and of the methods of 
examination pursued. The results 
showed that silicosis was present in 
112 cases, approximately one in four. 
Advanced silicosis ineapacitates for 
work, hence only one case in the thiré 
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stage was found, while twenty-one 
were in the second stage and ninety in 
the first. Experience shows that all 
‘n the first stage must sooner or later 
pass on to the third. These findings 
portray a serious condition in the 
industry. The age of those affected— 
4) years or over, with some twenty 
vears’ exposure in the trade—resem- 
bles that found in other investigations 
into silicosis. Short clinical descrip- 
tions are given of thirty-six cases. 
Although the inquiry was carried out 
in many parts of the kingdom, no 
evidence was forthcoming that any 
sritstone or sandstone was innocuous 
to work. The authors consider that 
silicosis may be diagnosed clinically 
at an earlier period of employment 
than by radiography; a similar con- 
clusion was arrived at in an inquiry in 
the pottery industry. The difficul- 
ties surrounding preventive measures 
are discussed in a preface by E. L. 
Middleton.—E. L. C. 


NoTEs ON A FINE Type oF FIBROUS 
PNEUMONOKONIOSIS PRODUCED BY 
SILICATES AND OTHER MINERALS. 
CU. Badham. Studies in Indust. Hyq., 
Vo. 13, Rep. Dir.-Gen. Pub. Health, 
Vew South Wales, for 1927, Section I.- 
E, Indust. Hyg., pp. 102-110. Syd- 
ney, 1929. 

The object of this paper is to claim 
the existence of a fine type of fibrosis 
distinet from the coarser type due to 
silica dust. The author quotes from 
investigations made among workers 
exposed to many forms of dust, in- 
cluding basalt, coal, copper ore, iron 
ore, asbestos, and cement. He brings 
‘ogether evidence from many sources 
that this fine type of fibrosis has a 
(efinite existence, and that it causes 


great mechanical damage to the lungs. 
The condition may lead to a fatal 
result, even though it does not appear 
to predispose to tuberculous infection. 
The condition is one of generalized 
fine fibrosis in contrast to the discreet 
nodular fibrosis due to silica. Since it 
is seen among those exposed to dusts 
of silicates, the term ‘‘silicatosis’’ is 
proposed. The two conditions may 
exist together in the same patient who 
has been exposed to mixed dusts. 
The existence of fine fibrosis and its 
accurate diagnosis are of great im- 
portance in connection with compen- 
sation law. How this arises in New 
South Wales is clearly described. A 
tendency must exist, unless the two 
conditions are clearly separated, to 
diagnose generalized fine fibrosis as 
early silicosis in countries where com- 
pensation is awarded only for. sili- 
cosis.—K. L. C. 


SILICOSIS AND ‘TuBERCULOSIS. J. 
L. Stewart. Brit. Jour. Tuberc., 1929, 
vol. 23, pp. 6-11. 

A study is presented based upon 
‘ases of silicosis returned home from 
the gold mines of South Africa, from 
among stonemasons and coal miners. 
The article is accompanied by twenty- 
six radiographs of the lungs showing 
various conditions in these men con- 
trasted with other radiographs from 
miliary tuberculosis and a card room 
operative. A summary is given of 
the present position with regard to 
the association of silicosis and tuber- 


culosis. Attention is drawn to the 
importance of the vertical or tubular 
type of heart shadow with regard to 
the tendency to succumb to silicosis 
and tuberculosis. Instances are given 
of Lancashire coal miners, the radio- 
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graphs from whom show marked 
silicotie fibrosis; this condition is 
ascribed to dust arising from rock 
work done in driving roads under- 
ground to reach the coal. No such 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSE 


DrerMATITIS CAUSED BY VANILLA. 
Lortat-Jacob and Solente. Bull. Soc. 
franc. de dermat. et syph., Jan., 1929, 
pp. 9-10. 

A worker in a chocolate factory on 
three occasions when in contact with 
vanilla experienced skin irritation, 
erythema, and dermatitis. Uncov- 
ered parts of the skin were affected, 
particularly the hands, eyelids, and 
nostrils, with laecrimation and nasal 
discharge. Ixperiments with cutan- 
eous reactions gave indications that 
possibly vanilla itself was not to blame, 
but other protein substances contained 
in the pods used.—E. L. C. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE FRUIT 
Inpustry. KK. Mackay and I. Tre- 
land. flealth Bull., Victoria, Australia, 
July-Sept., 1928, pp. 481-490. 

The fruit industry employs casual 
labor for the season from December 
to April with overtime and week-end 
work. I*ruit juice appears to be anti- 
septic and to favor quick healing of 
cuts. Many skin troubles oecur, such 
as rash and irritation from the fruit 
fur of peaches, and sore finger tips 
and superficial ulceration from lemon 
juice; but the most definite disease is 
paronychia, with erosion followed by 
pyogenic infection. The condition is 
painful and troublesome and _ clears 


up only after loss of the nail. Sirup 
plays a chief part in causation. The 
condition was found among those 
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shadows appear in the case of the 
card room operative, who had beep 
exposed for years to much dust which 
had set up typical card room asthma 
and bronchitis.—E. L. C. 


" 
S 


4 


handling lemons, peaches, crystallized 
fruits, and flour paste, and is of definite 
industrial origin. The authors recom- 
mend the use of automatie machines 
to avoid handling the fruit, of an 
alkaline wash while at work, and of 
periodic medical inspection.—E. L. C, 


A TRIPLE ERUPTION CAUSED BY THE 
Sap oF Trees. L. A. Longin. Ann. 
de dermat. et syph., Feb., 1929, pp. 178- 
185. 

Year after year this writer has met 
with two or three cases of eezematous 
rashes coming out in men felling and 
transporting trees. The sap is pre- 
sumed to be the injurious agent, but 
unless fresh, as from newly sawn wood, 
it isharmless. In the forests of Bour- 
gogne, the commonest trees are the 
oak and the beech. 

The eruptions have _ invariably 
affected the same parts of the body: 
the face, hands, and scrotum. ‘The 
man who is predisposed to these 
attacks has great difficulty in avoiding 
their recurrence. It usually means 
changing his work. 

Readers interested in this dermatitis 
are referred to the following articles: 
M.L.Spillmann,* Dermatitis Venenata 
Caused by the Oak” (Bull. Sov. 


franc. de dermat. et syph., 1921, no. %, 
p. 338); and L. O. Di Luto, “Derma- 
titis Produced by the Red Quebracho 
(Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Oct. 9: 
1928, pp. 1000-1001).—R. P. W. 
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OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Tue TESTING OF EXPLOSIVES FOR 
Use IN Frery Coat Mines. Safety 
in Mines Res. Board Paper No. 51. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 

One of the first duties of the Ex- 
plosives 1n Mines Research Com- 
mittee, appointed in September, 1922, 
was to undertake a revision of the 
official test of explosives for inclusion 
in the permitted list, the test formerly 
carried out at the Official Testing 
Station at Rotherham. An account 
of the Committee’s labors in this 
connection, and of the results, is 
contained in this report. 

The Committee, after a long course 
of trials, have found that fire damp is 
the most suitable inflammable gas to 


use in the test, and, after further ex- 
periments, have formulated a new test 
which will give greater regularity in 
its results than the present test and 
should thus afford better means of 
controlling the uniformity of explosives 
while maintaining an ample margin of 
safety. 

The experiments have further shown 
the great value of effective stemming 
in preventing the ignition of gaseous 
mixtures and the Committee lay 
emphasis on the importance of a rigid 
observance of the regulations with 
regard to stemming. 

A detailed description of the new 
test is appended to the report. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


THe KrrecT or FATIGUE ON THE 
\IETABOLISM, THE PULSE, AND THE 
ResprraATION. I. Herbstand A. Nebu- 
loni. Abstr. from Ztschr. f. d. ges. 
exper. Med., 1927, vol. 57, pp. 450-469, 
in Ber, ui. d. ges. Physiol. wu. exper. 
Pharmakol., April 11, 1928, vol. 44, 
pp. 69-70. 

Changes in metabolism, pulse, and 
respiration during fatiguing physical 
work were studied experimentally. 
In the metabolism experiments, which 
were performed with the Zuntz-Gep- 
pert respiration apparatus, it was 
demonstrated that in the course of 
fatiguing work the oxygen consump- 
tion begins to inerease slowly after a 
definite time, which occurs earlier or 
later, depending on whether the work 
is light or heavy. The increase in 
oxygen consumption is apparently 
associated with the oncoming of 


fatigue, and reaches a maximum value 
in a shorter or longer time, according 
to whether the work is light or heavy. 
This value, however, is approximately 
the same for a particular type of work, 
regardless of the heaviness of the work. 
The increase in oxygen consumption 
with the development of fatigue is 
due to the fact that, with the oneom- 
ing of fatigue, accessory muscles must 
be brought into play to help the 
fatigued muscles, and their innerva- 
tion and contraction cause a rise in 
oxygen consumption. The regularity 
with which the oxygen consumption 
rises in any particular type of work 
indicates that, in the course of fatigue, 
the accessory musculature always 
comes into play in a definite manner. 

The pulse rate and the rate and 
depth of respiration also increase 
definitely with fatigue. but with no 
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regularity, so that they cannot be 
considered as an accurate measure of 
fatigue. 

In the experiments with high rates 
of work, the arrival and passing of the 
exhaustion point (toten Punkt) and the 
second wind could be observed. The 
greater the rate of work, the earlier 
the oncoming of the exhaustion point. 
During this period of exhaustion, the 
oxygen consumption, pulse rate, and 
respiratory volume underwent a rapid 
increase but dropped again during the 
second wind. The symptoms during 
exhaustion—dyspnea, maximal ac- 
celeration of the pulse, and muscular 
pains—are the severest symptoms of 
fatigue. The disappearance of the 
subjective complaints, and the de- 
crease in Oxygen consumption, pulse 
rate, and respiration may probably 
be ascribed partly to the washing out 
of carbon dioxide in the period of ex- 
haustion and partly to the effect of 
some reflex, still unknown, regulatory 
mechanism.—M. C. 8. 


THE FATIGUE OF HEAVY INDUSTRIAL 
WorkK, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
HEALTH AND DvuRATION OF INDUs- 
TRIAL Lirgk. H. M. Vernon. Jour. 
State Med., March, 1929, vol. 37, pp. 
141-1852. 

The fatigue of heavy industrial 
work is so great that many of the men 
employed on it are tired out by the 
time they reach the age of 40 or 50 
years, and they have perforce to take 
up some lighter industry, or be cast 
on the social scrap heap as casual 
workers. The most striking proof of 
this statement is given by statistics of 
the ages of men in actual employment. 
Of the 7,700 coal hewers employed in 
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a group of ten collieries, it was found 
that the numbers of men aged 25 {, 
29, 40 to 44, and 60 to 64 years were 
in the proportions of 12, 8, and 1 
The proportions of men of the same 
ages among the general population of 
the country were 12, 11, and 5.5, go 
there was evidently a tremendoys 
weeding out of the older men engaged 
in coal hewing. The other under. 
ground men (mostly engaged in haul- 
age) showed less weeding out, though 
still much more than that shown by 
the general population. Men em- 
ployed in the steel industry on smelt- 
ing, etc., dropped out nearly as rapidly 
as the coal hewers. Again, if the 
whole of the industrial workers of the 
country are divided up into “skilled’’ 
and “unskilled,” it is found that 
between the ages of 25 and 45 the 
number of skilled workers shows a 
fall of 24 per cent., while that of the 
unskilled remains nearly constant, 
owing to the gradual transference of 
skilled workers to the class of un- 
skilled and casual workers. 

Other evidence showing the fatigue 
of heavy work is adduced, but this has 
been described elsewhere in ‘THis 
JOURNAL. The suggested 
are (a) to lighten the work as much 
as possible by the introduction oi 
labor saving appliances, (6) to arrange 
that the heaviest work is done by 
men aged 20 to 40 years, while the 
lighter work is done by the men below 


remedies 


and above these ages, and (c) to ge! 
the men to learn a lighter alternative 
trade (e.g., agriculture) in their free 
time, which they can take up for good 
when their work gets too heavy [0 


them.—H. M. V. 
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SruDIES IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
Work. V. THE Economy (ENERGY) 
or WorK IN Burtpine A WALL. EL. 
Raader and G. Lehmann. Abstr. as 
follows from Arbeitsphysiol., 1928, vol. 


* pp. 40-68, in Chem. Abstr., Feb. 


0), 1929, vol. 23, p. 867. 

The purpose of the study was to 
determine the energy output in laying 
a brick wall. The bricks used were 
American, 2.3 kg., Berlin, 3.2 kg., 
and the cloister form, 6.6 kg. The 
bricks were laid at the rate of six per 
minute and the height of the wall 
was 1.04 meters. The work was 
divided into four sections, the lower 
three of which each measured 28 cm. 
and the top layer 20 em. high. ‘The 
energy output was measured by means 
of the Benedict respiration apparatus. 
A determination of the metabolism 
standing was first made and then in 
one to three work periods, and the 
energy output of the work calculated 
by subtracting that during standing 
from the total during the work periods. 
The energy requirement in small 
calories varied per brick from 611 with 
the cloister form in the lowest layer 
to 156 with the American form at the 
top layer. Laying bricks at the 
bottom of the wall required the most 
energy with all three forms. The 
heat output per unit volume of wall 
was inversely proportional to the size 
of the brick, but this was limited 
because with the larger form, the static 
work which caused fatigue was too 
great. The most practicable form 
of brick is one of medium size. 


THe Economy (or ISNERGY) OF 
ARRYING A LOAD OVER A LEVEL 
STRETCH. KE. Atzler and R. Herbst. 
Abstr. as follows from Arbeitsphysiol., 


c 


1928, vol. 1, pp. 54-74, in Chem. Abstr., 
Feb. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 867. 

The purpose was to determine the 
optimum conditions in the economy of 
energy output in carrying loads with 
the hands. ‘The subject was 31 years 
old, 176 em. in height, and weighed 69 
kg. The respiration experiments were 
made in the postabsorptive state by 
means of the Douglas method. The 
loads were either sacks of sand or 
metal disks with handles. In the 
first series, the load was equally 
divided between the two hands with 
the arms hanging nearly straight 
downward. The loads were 9.1, 18.2, 
29.1, and 38.2 kg. The speed was 30 
to 120 meters per minute. The 
loads were also carried with arms at 
a slant forming an angle of 22° in 
order to inerease the statie work. 
In a second series, the load was carried 
either in the left or in the right hand 
straight downward or at an angle. 
The minimum heat output for subject 
with load was at 60 meters per minute 
and varied from 0.576 small calories 
per horizontal kilogrammeter with a 
load of 9.1 kg. to 0.731 for a load of 
38.3 kg. earried with both hands. 
With double the speed the heat output 
was double that at 60 meters per 
minute. The relation shown between 
speed and load based upon the calories 
per horizontal kilogrammeter indi- 
cated that a speed of 100 steps per 
minute of 60 em. length was most 
economical for all loads. The opti- 
mum load, independent of the speed, 
was 43 per cent. of the body weight. 
Right-handed carrying by a _ right- 
handed person was more economical 
than left-handed carrying. ‘The effi- 
ciency of carrying with both arms at 
the sides was 17 per cent. 
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(1) MNerGy Output puRING Har- 
VesTING Work. G. Farkas, J. Geld- 
rich, and A. Szakdll. Magyar Orvosi 
Arch., 1928, vol. 29, pp. 265-279. 

(2) Ic¢NeERGY Usep DURING THRESH- 
ING. G. Farkas, J. Geldrich, and A. 
Szakall. Ibid., pp. 280-299. 

(3) LNERGY EXPENDITURE OF MAN 
DURING INDUSTRIAL Work. G. Far- 
kas and J. Geldrich. Ibid., pp. 300- 


oO 
See. 


Abstracted as follows in Chem. Abstr., 
Feb. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 887. 

(1) By means of the Douglas bag 
method it was determined that the 
oxygen consumption during mowing 
was 2,000 ¢.c. per minute, preparation 
of sheaves 950, binding into sheaves 
1,800, and collecting sheaves imme- 
diately after mowing 1,700. 

(2) The consumption of oxygen was 
least in filling the bags and was at a 
maximum in earrying the sacks of 
grain to the second story of the barn. 
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The values oscillated between 70 
and 2,170 c.c. per minute. The 
laborers lost much weight during 
harvest but this loss ceased during 
threshing. The total energy used by 
a laborer in twenty-four hours when 
engaged in threshing is estimated 
upon the basis of gas metabolism 
experiments at from 3,000 to 4,500 ke.- 
cal. Upon the basis of weight meas- 
urements, taking into account the 
estimated amount of food consumed, 
the total energy was under 5,000 ke.- 
eal. 

(3) The separate parts of industria] 
operations in a particular trade were 
evaluated and the results were com- 
bined to show the total activity. 
During work the net heat increase of 
the tailor was 59 to 65 kg.-cal. per 
hour, shoemaker 72, locksmith 95, 
joiner 177, cartwright 176 to 208, and 
blacksmith 257 during light work and 
327 during heavy work. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN ‘TYPE OF VENTILATION AND 
RESPIRATORY ILLNESS IN CERTAIN 
SCHOOLS OF New Haven, Conn. ZL. 
Greenburg. WU. S. Pub. Health Rep., 
Feb. 8, 1929, vol. 44, pp. 285-3801. 

“In the present study a comparison 
is drawn 


schools, 


A Srupy OF 


between two groups. of 
group ventilated by 
mechanical means and the other by 
the natural method. 
The groups are very nearly equal in 
size, the mechanically ventilated group 
having 1,573 pupils and the window- 


ventilated group 1,546 pupils. The 


One 


open window 


two groups are highly comparable in 
composition, the first having 17.5 per 
cent of pupils of American parentage 
and the second 15.0 per cent of sucli 
pupils; the average age of the pupils 
of the first group is 7.9 years, and oi 
the second 8.6 years. The sex dis- 
tribution of pupils is practically the 
same in both groups of schools. The 
weighted mean temperature of the 
rooms of the schools throughout the 


course of the study was found to b° 
very nearly the same for both groups, 
being 67.8°F. for the mechanically 
ventilated group and 68.1° for 


+} 
Ad 
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naturally ventilated group. The total 
respiratory illness absenteeism findings 
of the study show the rate for such 
absences in the mechanically venti- 
lated group to be 3.0 per cent of pupil 
sessions and for the naturally venti- 
lated group to be 1.8. If, instead of 
total respiratory illness, we use inde- 
pendently collected data concerning 
only those illnesses causing an absence 
of three days or more the study dis- 
closed a respiratory illness rate of 
3.3 per cent of pupil sessions in the 
mechanically ventilated group. of 
schools, as compared with 1.2 per 
cent for the naturally ventilated 
group. “i 

From the author’s data, it is diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that, of 


the two systems studied, the natural 
or window ventilation is the more 
healthful. Unlike the report of the 
New York State Commission on 
Ventilation, which has been so much 
misunderstood by the addicts of 100 
per cent. mechanical ventilation, the 
author does not feel that temperature 
differences (between 66.8° and 68.7°F.) 
caused by the two systems are of first 
importance. He makes it clear that 
the reason for the apparent superior- 
ity of natural over mechanical venti- 
lation is yet to be shown, and states 
that his studies ‘‘should certainly 
not be interpreted as condemning all 
mechanical systems of air condition- 
ing.’—P. D. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Tue PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
IN RELATION TO A NATIONAL HEALTH 
Ponticy. L. P. Lockhart. Jour. Roy. 
San. Inst., Nov., 1928, vol. 49, pp. 298- 
S05. 

A plea is put forward for a medical 
service based on the factory clinic, 
where either whole time or part time 
doctors supervise the health of those 
employed in the factory. Such sery- 
ice should interlock with national 
health insurance work and also the 
work of loeal hospitals. This service 
could provide graduated exercise for 
those returning to work after sickness, 
or find temporary light work for those 


who would otherwise go off sick. A 
factory is often the best place for a 
convalescent if the patient is under 
medical supervision. A factory clinic 
is also the best place for outpatient 
treatment which calls for repeated 
dressings or dental work, so as to 
avoid the inevitable delay in an ordi- 
nary hospital outpatient department. 
Frequently it enables treatment to be 
earried out without the  patient’s 
having to give up work. Throughout, 
factory medical service is a paying 
proposition in industry. A word is 
said advocating open air factories on 
the lines of open air schools.—Ik. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Miners’ WELFARE Funp. SEVENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 19238. 


H. M. Stationery Office, 1929. 


Vol. 11 
No. 7 


The annual report telling of the 
working of the Miners’ Welfare Fund 
is always of interest. It describes the 
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largest organized effort in industrial 
welfare, on which about £1,000,000 
per year is spent. As in years gone 
by, recreation grounds and institutes 
have been financed under the super- 
vision of the expert staff retained by 
the Committee. Allocations have 
been made for convalescent homes and 
also to assist education and research. 
But the interesting feature for the year 
is the development of pithead baths, 
for which the Central Committee has 
now been made responsible. I¢xperi- 
mental baths are being erected to 
enable experience to be gained. In 
many ways the plans adopted differ 
from those used on the Continent and 
in America. ‘Two lockers are provided 
for each man, one in the clean section 
and one in the section where pit 
clothes are kept. He takes off his 
pit clothes and puts them in the 
locker, and then passes into the baths; 
after washing thoroughly he goes on 
to the clean section, where he has 
already left his outdoor clothes in the 
clean locker. Details are given of 
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construction and cost. The cost of 
construction and also of upkeep varies 
considerably, not only with the site 
but with the number of miners to be 
accommodated. In one case the 
structure amounted to £16 10s. per 
miner for a staff of 900; in another 
case it was below £9 where some 2,00) 
miners were employed. The upkeep 
is as low as about twopence per week 
where 2,500 men are employed, and 
as high as sixpence where only 300 are 
employed. The report is fully and 
well illustrated, showing not only the 
institutes, recreation grounds, and 
laboratories for research which have 
been erected, but also the plans and 
pictures of the pithead baths. A 
separate section is devoted to the work- 
ing of a scholarship fund for miners. 
This has now been in force for two 
years, and the Committee report 
that those chosen to go to the uni- 
versities are proving themselves worth 
the money which is being expended.— 


HK. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


TUBERCULOSIS AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
AccipenT. J. b. Hawes. Tubercle, 
April, 1929, pp. 331-334. 


The compensation law of Massa- 
chusetts is first discussed with its 


inclusion under the term “personal 
injuries” of arising out of 
employment, which incapacitates from 
work. A middle-aged granite cutter, 
with his occupational dust hazard, 
should under the Act be compensated 
on developing tuberculosis; or a man 
who by sudden strain breaks open a 
healed tuberculous process. Per con- 
tra, an emery wheel maker of few 


disease 


years’ standing who develops tuber- 
culosis after acute influenza should not 
come under the Act; nor an engineer 
who manifests the disease three years 
after breaking some ribs which had 
mended uneventfully. Similarly 4 
coal heaver would not establish a 
claim on account of being exposed to 
coal dust which is not dangerous. The 
correct inclusion of tuberculosis among 
industrial accidents for which com- 
pensation must be paid should help 
to raise the standard of hygiene, fresh 
air, and dust removal in industry.— 
EK. L. C. 


J. I. H. 
Sept., 1929 
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Tue WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(INDUSTRIAL DISEASES) CONSOLIDA- 
rion OrDER, 1929. Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1929, No. 2, pp. 4. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1929. 

Orders altering and extending the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to industrial diseases in 
Great Britain are not infrequent. 
This consolidating Order brings to- 
vether six such separate orders made 
since 1918. Compensation for dis- 
eases is given by placing the diseases 
ina schedule to the Act, after which 
the disease becomes, in legal phraseol- 
ogy, “an accident.” The schedule, 
as it now stands in this consolidated 
Order, contains twenty-eight diseases, 
a longer list than that of any other 
country which so schedules its com- 


pensation diseases. The Order sets 
out some limitations to the compen- 
sation for certain diseases; thus 
dermatitis does not qualify for com- 
pensation so long as the disablement 
is only for employment in the particu- 
lar process in which the disease is con- 
tracted; a person suffering with cataract 
is entitled to compensation for only 
six months in all, and for not more 
than four months unless he under- 
goes an operation for cataract; writers’ 
cramp entitles to compensation for 
only twelve months; and _ twisters’ 
cramp for six months. The schedule 
dealt with in this Order does not in- 
clude silicosis, which is awarded com- 
pensation under a separate section of 
the main Act.—lIt. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


SICKNESS AMONG INDUSTRIAL EM- 
PLOYEES. FREQUENCY OF DISABILITY 
LastING LoncerR THAN ONE WEEK 
FROM IMPORTANT CAUSES AMONG 
165,000 PrrRsons IN INDUSTRY IN 
1927, AND A SUMMARY OF THE MOoOrR- 
BIDITY EXPERIENCE FROM 1920 to 
1927. D. K. Brundage. U.S. Pub. 
Health Rep., Feb. 22, 1929, vol. 44, pp. 
357-408. 

The author has analyzed the data 
accumulated through periodic reports 
to the United States Public Health 
Service from a group of about thirty- 
live industrial sick benefit associations 
and company relief departments. The 
summary of his findings is as follows: 


l. Although statistics of sickness fre- 
4 leOney based upon the claims for sickness 
nents of members of industrial mutual 
associations do not for various reasons 
actually measure the incidence of disability 

ich lasts more than one week, they do 


afford some knowledge of the sickness 
experience of a sample of the industrial 
population. 

2. Respiratory diseases were reported 
as the cause of 41.8 per cent of the claims 
for illness benefits; digestive diseases, 13.7 
per cent; and external causes (nonindustrial 
accidents), 10 per cent. These three 
groups, accordingly, accounted for virtually 
two-thirds of the cases for which sick bene- 
fits were paid by associations reporting to 
the United States Public Health Service. 

3. In the respiratory group influenza and 
grippe were of outstanding importance, 
accounting for nearly one-half of all the 
respiratory cases recorded during the seven 
years ending December 31, 1927. 

4. In the digestive group diseases of the 
stomach (not including cancer), appendi- 
citis, diarrhea and enteritis, and hernia 
were the most important numerically, in 
the order named, 1921-1927. 

5. Next to the digestive diseases the 
circulatory-urinary group showed the larg- 
est number of cases, followed by rheuma- 
tism (acute and chronic). Diseases of the 
nervous system, diseases of the skin, dis- 
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eases of the organs of locomotion, and the 
epidemic and endemic diseases constituted 
the remaining groups of importance numeri- 
cally. 

6. The incidence rates by years, 1921- 
1927, showed an upward trend both for the 
respiratory and the nonrespiratory group 
of diseases. Each year since 1922 the fre- 
quency of external causes (nonindustrial 
accidents) has been larger than in the pre- 
ceding year. Influenza and grippe princi- 
pally accounted for the upward trend in 
the respiratory incidence rates. Among the 
nonrespiratory diseases digestive diseases 
and the cireulatory-urinary group showed 
the most perceptible increases. 

7. The frequency of cases according to 
their duration in weeks was ascertained for 
1922-1924 and for 1925-1927 in the 15 asso- 
ciations which reported continuously 
throughout both periods. In 1925-1927 
there was a lower rate of cases lasting 8 to 
20 days than during the preceding three 
years, but a higher rate of cases lasting 8 
weeks or longer. 

8. The frequency of 8-day or longer dis- 
abilities was 50 per cent higher among 
female than among male industrial em- 
ployees, 1921-1927, although the comparison 
excluded nearly all diseases which were 
not common to both sexes. 

9. A low sickness rate was found among 
employees of the iron and steel industry. 
The rates were especially low for neuras- 
thenia, the digestive diseases, bronchitis, 
influenza, and grippe among steel workers. 
The incidence rate of pneumonia, however, 
was found to be considerably higher in 
steel than in the other industries repre- 
sented, and a special study 1s in progress 
to determine the causes of predisposition 
to pneumonia in this industry. 

10. The seasonal peaks of sickness inci- 
dence were determined largely by the fre- 


quency of respiratory’ diseases, and 
especially by influenza and grippe. The 
nonrespiratory diseases as a group also 


showed a tendency toward greater preva- 
lence in winter and early spring than in 
the summer and autumn months. 


—U, K. D. 
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OccUPATIONAL MorTALity op 
BriTIsH MERCHANT SEAMEN. W. F& 
Home. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Dec. 
1928, vol. 49, pp. 370-387 4. 

Efforts to evaluate the mortality of 
British seamen fail in accuracy, byt 
all are definite that the deaths are fa, 
too many. Accidents account for ap 
undue proportion, although these haye 
been less since the sailing ship gaye 
way to the steamer. The author ad- 
vocates the appointment of a doctor 
to advise the British Board of Trade 
as to the hygiene of seamen. He 
considers that just as plans of a house 
are approved, so the plans of a ship 
should be approved before they are 
laid down. It is advantageous that 
all crew space must now be placed 
above the load line and at the after 
part of ships, but still the cubic space 
is far too small. Increase of cubic 
space from 72 cubic feet to 120 cubic 
feet has been accompanied by a fall 
in the tuberculosis death rate from 
0.31 to 0.19. It is still too high. 
Among Lascars, who still have only 72 
cubic feet, the death rate is 0.93; but 
on P. & QO. steamers, where 
space is given to Lascars, the mor- 
tality rate is 0.47. At least 200 cubic 
feet should be given, when 300 is the 
standard for common lodging houses. 
Care needs to be exerted with regard 
to water supply at sea and for drying 
rooms for clothes. Washing places 
and good water closets are needed, and 
also good galleys. 


more 


The hygiene of mer- 
chant ships has large leeway to make 
up before the seamen’s mortality from 
disease can be reduced to within 
reasonable limits.—-E. L. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL PuystctiAN: His ReE- 
LATION TO PATIENT AND CARRIER. J. 
Eaves. Calif. and Western Med., Oct., 
1928, vol. 29, p. 254. 


ORGANIZATION NEEDS OF WESTERN 
INDUSTRIAL HyGiENE. W. P. Shep- 
ard. Abstr. as follows from Calif. 
and Western Med., Nov., 1928, vol. 29, 
p. 314,in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 
22, 1928, vol. 91, p. 2028. 

Some of the shortcomings of in- 
dustrial hygiene development in the 
West, as seen by Shepard, consist of 
lack of standardization, failure to 


profit from the successes and mistakes 
of others in similar lines, failure to 
pool successful experience for the 
benefit of mutual support, failure to 
teach their full value to all western 
industries, and a tendency to isolate 
themselves from the public health 
program of their communities. The 
chief reason for these shortcomings 
seems to be the rapid growth of the 
entire industrial field in the West 
and the lack of organization among 
western industrial hygienists. The 
formation of industrial hygiene socie- 
ties either as branches of the county 


3 





-_— ee 











medieal societies, or as branches of 
the western division of the American 
Public Health Association is proposed. 
—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES AND THEIR 
PREVENTION. HH.  folleston. Jour. 
Roy. San. Inst., May, 1929, vol. 49, 
pp. 617-632. 

This useful address portrays the 
bearing of industrial diseases on 
general medicine, illustrating the in- 
fluence of environment as opposed 
to that of heredity on the occurrence 
of disease. In some cases the disease 
may be unique, occurring only in 
industry, such as “phossy jaw’’ among 
matchmakers of old; in others a 
disease such as hepatie degeneration 
with toxic jaundice, of obscure origin 
in the gencral population, may be due 
to a definite occupational poison such 
as tetrachlorethane. New industries 
may originate new risks, as, for in- 
stance, poisoning by carbon monoxide 
from the exhaust gases of automobiles: 
or lead poisoning due to the use of 
tetraethyl leadin petrol. Atmospheric 
contamination by chemical agents, 
such as tar and oil, has been blamed 
for originating primary carcinoma in 
the lungs. Benzene used as a solvent 
in the rubber industry has proved 
highly toxic, causing aplastic anemia; 
now rubber latex is replacing benzol- 
Coal miners have 
been shown to have their own group of 
diseases, of which nystagmus stands 
out predominantly. Investigations 
among these miners have shown that 
accidents and sickness move 
together as the conditions of ventila- 
tion are altered. Another group of 
diseases essentially occupational in 
origin is that due to inhaling dust; of 


rubber solutions. 


rates 
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this group silicosis is the chief, by; 
asbestosis and fibroses caused by other 
dusts must also be mentioned. Study 
of cancer in industry has brought to 
light definite exciting agents, such as 
mineral oils and coal tars which cayse 
skin cancers, and the mineral ores, the 
dust of which originates lung cancer jn 
the miners of Schneeberg. Industry 
has also provided a field for investigat- 
ing psychology in connection with 
activity and fatigue. The same per- 
sons tend to report sickness or a minor 
ailment; hence a definite association is 
found between the incidence of sick- 
ness and that of illness; both depend 
on the make-up of the individual. 

The value of health to the public 
can nowhere be more clearly demon- 
strated than in the field of industry, 
wherein education in health matters, 
by improving personal hygiene, in- 
creases efficiency for industry, wages 
for the individual, and the welfare of 
the community.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES AS VIEWED 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A MEDICAL 
OrFiceR OF HeattTu. LE. W. Hope. 
Jour. State Med., April, 1929, vol. 37, 
pp. 210-220. 

Factory legislation preceded the 
publie health Acts; hence its enforce- 
ment lies mainly with specialist gov- 
ernment inspectors. But the medical 
officer of health is concerned with 
the domestic workshop, and 
those industries the products of which 
may injure the general population. 
He is less interested in specific oceupa- 
tional diseases. Instances in point 
are next described from the experience 
of the author. The milk and cream 


with 


trade calls for control, since contaml:- 
nation may lead to tuberculosis, 
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typhoid, or to other infections. Food 
may come to contain poisons, as when 
arsenic by accident gained access to 
heer, Shaving brushes, owing to 
imperfect disinfection of the hair 
ysed, have been placed on sale in- 
focted with anthrax, and have caused 
,» number of deaths. In such cases 
‘he medieal officer of health, in order 
to protect the public, is concerned with 
the place of origin and methods of 
I anufacture.—E. L. C. 


OccUPATION AND HeEauttu. Bro- 
chures Nos. 141-149. Internat. Labour 
Office, 1929. 

This cover contains the following 
subjects: Calcium, Calcium Carbide; 


Camphor (Synthetic); Canning and 
Food Preserving Industries; Can- 
tharides, Carbanilide; Cements; Chlo- 
rates, Chlorides (Alkaline); Chloro- 
form, Chloropicrine, Chromium and 
Chromates; Cocaine, | Cochineal, 
Codeine, Colcothar, Colocynthine; 
Copper Boiler Making. 


OccuPpaATION AND Heatran. Bro- 
chures Nos. 150-154. Internat. 
Labour Office, 1929. 

The following subjects are contained 
in this cover: Carpets, Hangings and 
Table Covers; Clerks and Office 
Employees; Women’s Work; Cresols, 
Cresylic Acid; Dimethylsulphate. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


MLE SPINNERS’ CANCER: THE TIME 
NECESSARY FOR ITS PRODUCTION. S. 
A. Henry. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Hyg., Aug., 1928, vol. 28, pp. 
100-104, in Bull. Hug., May, 1929, vol. 
1, Pp. 404, 

In the spinning industry mineral oil 
was first used as a lubricant for the 
spindles of cotton mules in about 
i8o0, and was adopted generally by 
IS72. The first authenticated case 
of epithelioma of the serotum in 
mule spinners occurred in 1887, in a 
man who had been employed as a 
spinner for forty-five years and who 
therefore had probably been in con- 
‘act with the oil for a period of from 
hfteen to twenty-seven years; definite 
evidence, however, is not obtainable. 

The author examined the records of 
oU0 more recent cases of mule spinners’ 
cancer. Of this number 286 were 


still in employment when the disease 
manifested itself, the remaining four- 
teen having retired from one to twelve 
vears before the onset. An analysis 
of the figures shows that the shortest 
period of contact with the oil was 
sixteen years and the longest sixty- 
three years. The maximum number 
of cases occurred after a period of 
contact of from thirty-five to thirty- 
nine years, or from forty to forty-four 
years between the commencement of 
employment and the recognition of the 
disease, any time spent in the army or 
other employment, or in retirement, 
being excludedfromtheestimation. It 
would thus appear, as has been shown 
experimentally by Leitch, that with- 
drawal from contact with a carcino- 
genic substance after a certain length 
of time and before any tumor forma- 
tion has taken place does not preclude 
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the subsequent development of the 
disease.—L. M. H. 


CANCERS OF OCCUPATIONAL ORIGIN. 
V. M. Palmieri. Rif. med., June 4, 
1928, vol. 44, p. 697. 


YANCER IN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS. 
N.S. Svonitzkiy. Klinicheskaya Me- 
ditsina, Aug., 1928, vol. 6, p. 1108. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES OF DIGEs- 
TIVE Tract. J. Léwy. Med. Klin., 
Sept. 7, 1928, vol. 24, p. 1883. 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


THE Cost or Nervous AFFECTIONS 
to INpustry. Toulouse. Rev. dela sc. 
du travail, March, 1929, pp. 41-50. 

Mild nervous affections are far more 
frequent than it is commonly believed; 
they exert a pernicious influence on the 
capacity of the individual for work. 
An inquiry undertaken at the Centre 
de Prophylaxie Mentale justifies the 
conclusion that for France as a whole 
the cost of nervous disturbances to 
industry amounts to a sum nearing a 
million pounds a year. Based on this 
fact a plea is put forward for estab- 
lishing close supervision of such 
nervous troubles among those indus- 
trially employed.—Ik. L. C. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


CoLtps, AND ASTHMA ASSOCIATED 
WITH CoLps. PREVENTIVE TREAT- 
MENT WITH VAccINES. J.C. Walker. 
Arch. Int. Med., April, 1929, vol. 43, 
pp. 429-445. 

The summary and conclusions are 
given as follows: 


The results secured when 97 patients who 
were subject to colds were treated with 
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mixed streptococcus vaccine are discussed 
in detail. Previous to treatment 43 of the 
patients were subject to four or more colds 
a year, and 54 were subject to four or more 
attacks of asthma which were always 
associated with colds. The patients were 
treated periodically with a vaccine consist- 
ing of the most prevalent types of strepto- 
cocci for each respective period. Thirty- 
nine patients were treated or were under 
observation for five or more years; 28 others, 
for four years, and 30 others, for three years, 

Eighteen per cent of the patients were 
free from colds and asthma associated with 
colds; 12 per cent were practically free; 19 
per cent had only one or two colds during 
the period of from three to five or more years 
that they were treated or under observa- 
tion, and 10 per cent were free from colds 
for a year or more following each course of 
vaccine. Therefore, 59 per cent of the 
patients obtained either freedom or com- 
parative freedom from colds and asthmatic 
colds for periods of a year or more following 
each course of vaccine. 

Sixteen per cent of the patients required 
a course of vaccine oftener than once a year; 
their freedom from colds varied from six 
to eleven months after each course of 
treatment. In 20 per cent of the patients 
the results represented some combination 
of those already mentioned and were too 
complex to classify; for example, following 
the first course of vaccine the patient might 
be free from colds for months; following 
another, practically free for a year, and 
following a third, entirely free for a year or 
more. In 36 per cent of the patients, there- 
fore, the results were satisfactory for 
periods of more or less than a year, and the 
frequency of colds was reduced by 50 or 79 
per cent. 

Five per cent of the cases in which the 
patients did not show any benefit following 
the course of vaccine are called failures. 

Each year the vaccine consisted of those 
streptococci which represented between 5» 
and 90 per cent of the prevailing types. It 
is possible, then, that other varieties 0! 
streptococci, which were less prevalent and 
yet comprised from 10 to 15 per cent o! 
those encountered, could cause colds 10 
patients who were not entirely free from 
colds. <A later paper will present evidence 
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this is the case; also that Staphylo- 
soceus pyogenes-aureus sometimes seems to 
he a cause of colds. 

In addition to the 97 cases presented in 
the tables and discussed in detail, 89 other 
-imilar eases in which the patients were 
imilarly treated, are mentioned in the dis- 
oyssion. Since it was not possible to follow 
up some of the patients for more than two 
a three years, and since the others were 
eybject to colds at less frequent and more 
‘regular intervals, it is difficult to deter- 
mine the extent and duration of protection 
from colds. However, since as far as it was 
possible to follow these patients, the results, 
which were satisfactory and did not include 
any failures, substantiate those presented 


that 


in detail. 

Since the prevalence of the various 
types of streptococci varies from year to 
vear, it is advisable constantly to study the 
sputum and the nasal secretions of patients 
with colds. It is essential to do so each 
fall in order to know the prevailing varieties 
of streptococci for the ensuing cold period 
of the year; in other words, the same com- 
bination of varieties of streptococci does 
not suffice for more than one year. 

Each fall, in the New England states, the 
administration of a vaccine consisting of 
the varieties of streptococci that are most 
prevalent at that time seems to reduce 
greatly the susceptibility to colds during 
the fall, winter and spring. 

[t seems advisable to administer such 
a vaccine each fall. The varieties of 
streptococci vary in their prevalence from 
year to year, thus necessitating constant 
study and yearly changes in the composition 
of the vaccine. 


IRRADIATIONS FROM A QuARTZ-MER- 
cURY-VAaror LAMP As A FACTOR IN THE 
CONTROL OF Common Co.ps. G. H. 
Maughan and D. F. Smiley. Am. 
Jour. Hyg., March, 1929, vol. 9, pp. 
iif} 472 


AU 


‘we 


The authors state in conclusion: 


|. A 10- to 16-minute exposure of the 
naked body (5 to 8 minutes front, 5 to 8 
minutes back) during the dark months of 
‘he year to the rays of an ordinary mercury- 


Vol. 11 


‘OQ. A 


vapor lamp once a week at alamp-table dis- 
tance of 30 inches will in most instances 
reduce by at least 40 per cent the incidence 
of colds in cold-susceptible individuals. 

2. Since lack of ultraviolet irradiation 
is only one of several known factors in- 
volved in reducing bodily resistance to 
acute respiratory infection, the control of 
this factor alone must not be expected to 
be a complete panacea for the prevention of 
colds. The results here reported would, 
however, appear to justify the use of short 
weekly irradiations with ultraviolet light 
in certain cases of marked susceptibility 
to colds where even a 40 per cent decrease in 
the frequency of colds would be appreciated. 


CoLp-SUSCEPTIBLES vs. NORMALS. 
PHYSIQUE AND Past Mepican Hts- 
Tory. D. F. Smiley. Am. Jour. 
Hyg., March, 1929, vol. 9, pp. 4738-476. 

Summary and conclusion is given 
as follows: 


1. The general physique and the physical 
defects in cold-susceptible college students 
are much the same as in normal students. 

2. Cold-susceptible college students pre- 
sent a history of more infectious disease, 
asthma and hay-fever than do normal 
students. 


A Stupy oF THE WEEKLY INCIDENCE 
oF CoLps IN NORMAL AND IN CoLp- 
SUSCEPTIBLE GROUPS THROUGHOUT A 
Winter. D. F. Smiley. Am. Jour. 
Hyg., March, 1929, vol. 9, pp. 477-479. 

The conclusion is given as follows: 


1. It would seem probable that the ordi- 
nary winter or spring epidemic of colds 
among college students is a phenomenon 
almost entirely limited to the cold-suscepti- 
ble group of students and involving very 
little the large normal group of students. 

2. Any procedure which could succeed 
in reducing the frequency of colds to 2 or 3 
times a year in the approximately 25 per 
cent of persons who now have colds 4 or 
more times a year, might conceivably en- 
tirely eradicate the usual winter or spring 
epidemics of colds which now cause marked 


loss of time and result in many fatalities 


as the result of complicating diseases. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHRONIC 
OccuPATIONAL ANILISM OF THE IMITA- 
TION Fur tNpoustTrY. F. H. de Balsac, 
KE. Agasse-Lafont, and A. Feil. Jour. 
méd. frang., Nov., 1928, vol. 17, pp. 
377-880. 

In the largest fur factory in France, 
perhaps in the world, 80,000,000 
rabbit skins are treated annually. 
The larger proportion are used for 
making hats, but a very large quan- 
tity, differing in shape and color, is 
required to be made up into ‘‘toby” 
collars, cuffs, ete. It is in this latter 
department that cases of poisoning 
from aniline have occurred. 
of the pelts are wasted. 


No parts 
Hairs re- 
moved from the skins are utilized; 
unsuitable scraps make an excellent 
glue; and all waste is sold as manure. 
The two main operations are prepar- 
ing—this is done by shaping, cleaning, 
and making supple the skins—and 
giving the appropriate tints or colors 
to the hair. This latter is done by 
two methods: dipping in vats, and 
brushing. In the former, the skin as 
well as the hair is dyed. In the latter, 
the tips of the hair are first colored 
and the brushing has to be repeated 
to color the roots. This operation can 
be done either by hand or by machine, 
if the vat or brush dyeing the pelts is 
taken to the drying rooms. When 
removed from these hot chambers, if 
the tint is too light, a further brushing 
may be found necessary. The mix- 
ture which gives the most satisfactory 
and brilliant black consists of 6 kg. of 
aniline salt and 100 liters of a solution 
of logwood. Any loose particles of 
dye remaining on the hairs after drying 


are removed from the pelts by 
beating. 

It appears that the workers most 
exposed to this noxious poison are the 
brushers and dippers. These men 
always have their hands discolored. 
Those who spread out the. skins. 
especially in the drying stoves, also 
suffer. Inmanipulating the dyed skins 
in the later stages the danger is less 
appreciable. No cases of acute aniline 
poisoning have ever been reported, 
but quite a number of the employees 
complain of headache, giddiness, and 


loss of appetite; and many _ look 
anemic. Some cases of eczema of the 
hands were found among the 


“brushers.”’ Others who wiped the 
sweat off their faces with the dyed 
skins suffered from dermatitis on 
that part. The blood examined 
showed a very occasional basophilic 
degeneration, a_ slight eosinophilia, 
and an increase in the small lympho- 
cytes. (The presence of a rash on the 
hands and face strongly suggests that 
there was some other irritant agent, 
unnamed, in the dye besides the ani- 
line salt and the logwood.—R. P. W. 


APLASTIC ANEMIA Duk TO BENZOL 
Potsontinc: Two Casgs. J. J. 
Askey. Calif. and Western Med., 
Oct., 1928, vol. 29, p. 262. 


INDUSTRIAL CARBON MONOXIDE 
Porsontnc. MM. Griinewald.  A’sir. 
as follows from Brennstoff- u. Warme- 
wirtsch., 1929, vol. 11, pp. 51-53, 0 
Chem. Abstr., May 10, 1929, vol. 23, P- 
2227. 

A review mainly of the physiologic 
effects of carbon monoxide.—P. D. 


J.LH 
Oct., 1929 
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PROPHYLAXIS AGAINST POISONING 
ny ETHYLENE TRICHLORIDE BY AN 
OrED ScREEN. M.-F. Carrieu. Rev. 
Vhyg. May, 1929, vol. 51, pp. 338- 


ry 


y) 


42. 
After experimenting with animals 
the author found that vapor of ethyl- 
ene trichloride is readily absorbed 
‘rom the atmosphere by oil, and, in 
particular, by oil from pips of raisins. 
4 box was constructed with partitions, 
so that the atmosphere containing 
the gas passed backwards and forwards 
round the partitions, which were 
smeared with the oil. The box is 
described in detail. Guinea-pigs ex- 
posed to an atmosphere containing 
ethylene trichloride soon succumbed, 
but if the air had previously been 
drawn through the oiled box they 
experienced no symptoms. The 
author considers that no difficulty 
would arise in using this form of pro- 
tection for men who have to work in a 
vat containing, or having contained, 
ethylene trichloride.—E. L. C. 


SomME INDUSTRIAL Porsons. THE 
3ENZOLS, THE CHLOR AND NITRO 
DERIVATIVES OF THE HYDROCARBONS, 
ANILINE. Duvoir. Jour. med. frang., 
Nov., 1928, vol. 17, pp. 356-368. 

sy the French law of Feb. 19, 1927, 
all 'rench medical men are required to 
notify cases of poisoning due to the 
foregoing substances. Others  in- 
cluded are tetrachlorethane; carbon 
tetrachloride; the perchloride, dichlo- 
ride, and trichloride of ethylene; 
and ethane pentachloride. The writer 
discusses critically the lighter spirit, 
distilled from coal and from petroleum. 
He stresses the much more pronounced 
‘oxicity of the former, and makes 
the Suggestion, though not proved, 


that the poisonous element may be 
due to impurities. 

Benzene is a very strong lipoid 
solvent; its effects are, therefore, seen 
early in the nerve centers, by delirium 
and later by insensibility. In the 
blood forming organs it first causes a 
leukocytosis and then a leukopenia. 
The inhalation of small quantities of 
the vapor, with headaches, giddiness, 
and possibly vomiting, is generally 
followed by recovery. Convulsions 
and insensibility are usually the 
heralds of death. A more vague and 
chronic type is met with in industry, 
with indefinite stomach troubles, mal- 
aise, slight nausea, and cramps. ‘The 
odor of garlic in the breath, or the 
slowly progressing anemia with short- 
ness of breath, may betray the cause. 
Both white and red cells are diminished 
in number. Hemorrhages, with the 
aplastic form of anemia, should always 
put us on the track of this form of 
poisoning. Women, the young, and 
heavy drinkers succumb easily. The 
presence of benzene may be suspected 
in the following occupations: the ex- 
traction and purification of the liquid; 
as a solvent in the cleaning and de- 
greasing of clothing; in the rubberand 
waterproof gum trades; in the manu- 
facture and use of quick-drying paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers; in chemical 
dye works; in the making of chemicals 
and explosives; and as an agent of 
combustion. Duvoir advises the ac- 
cepted methods of prevention and 
treatment and, in addition, the pre- 
scription of ‘‘raw liver’ to correct the 
anemia. 

The hydrocarbons combined with 
chlorine give valuable substitution 
products. They are employed in 
industry chiefly as dissolvers of caout- 
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chouc, resins, and cellulose acetate. 
Lehmann gives their lethal character 
in the following increasing ratios: car- 
bon tetrachloride, 1; perchlorethylene, 
1.8; trichlorethylene, 1.9; dichlorethy- 
lene, 2.5; chloroform, 2.7; pentachlor- 
ethane, 8.1; tetrachlorethane, 11.8. 
These agents act, in many respects, 
like benzene, save that their effect on 
the blood is negligible. Duvoir points 
out that the employment of carbon 
tetrachloride as a fire extinguisher is 
attended with risks. In a damp and 
confined space it is apt to be decom- 
posed into chlorine, carbon oxychloride, 
and hydrochloric acid. Tetrachlor- 
ethane is chiefly in request in France 
for the manufacture of artificial pearls. 
The outer skin is dissolved in this 
liquid. ‘The symptoms noted are loss 
of appetite, sickness, constipation, and, 
in women, amenorrhea. Later on 
appear jaundice, hemorrhages, drowsi- 
ness, stupor or delirium. <A frequent 
and fairly common sequence of this 
poisoning is a polyneuritis of the 
hands and feet. It comes early and 
disappears slowly. Tetrachlorethane 
is a very valuable solvent, particularly 
so because it neither catches fire nor 
explodes; it has a faint smell and is 
cheap. Its poisonous nature prevents 
its much more general use. 
Nitrobenzene is chiefly of impor- 
tance in the manufacture of aniline, 
and, in France, as a sweetener of 
corpses removed from grayes. The 
characteristic symptoms it produces 
are: a peculiar slate coloration of the 
face, extremities, and mucous mem- 
branes, and the smell of almonds in 
the breath. The treatment consists of 
forced exercise in the open air, and, when 
the patient becomes drowsy, the admin- 
istration of oxygen and transfusion. 
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Aniline, like nitrobenzene, exer, 
its main poisonous action on the blood 
The hemoglobin is changed  jpj 
methemoglobin and the same tip 
of color is seen in the skin. In aniline 
poisoning, if the patient is going ty 
recover, he gets better more quickly 
than after nitrobenzene poisoning 
Duvoir then proceeds to give ap 
account of some eczematous, ulcerat. 
ing, and warty conditions of the hands 
and growths in the bladder, which 
are presumed to be the result of aniline 
poisoning. (The skin lesions are yery 
doubtful.) When aniline is warmed, 
its vapors are given off and it is then 
dangerous. Its more usual mode of 
entering the system is through the 
skin.—R. P. W. 


Farty DiaGNnosis oF LEAD Polsoy- 
ING. A. Settz. Abstr. as follows from 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Sept. 7, 
1928, vol. 75, pp. 1544-1547, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 10, 1928, vol. 91, 
p. 1500, 

Seitz analyzes the results of exami- 
nations of 1,213 persons exposed to 
lead in their work. The results are 
presented separately for twenty-seven 
different trades. His conclusion is a 
warning against attaching too much 
importance to the so-called cardinal 
symptoms. The early diagnosis must 
be made from the entire picture. A 
falling hemoglobin percentage is 4 
more constant sign than the charac- 
teristic color of the skin of the face, 
but in only 23.9 per cent. of 150 work- 


Y)¢ 


men with undoubted lead poisoning 
was the hemoglobin below 64 (Salil . 
The blue line should not be considered 
an early symptom. Fetor ex ore }s & 


sign not so much of lead poisoning 
as of neglected mouth. 


The authors 
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attach great importance to increase 
in the number of vitally stained 
erythrocytes (over 0.5 per cent.) as 
Q prodromal symptom. Persons pre- 
senting this sign should be considered 
specially susceptible to lead poisoning. 
me) 


Resuuts or A New, Exact METHOD 
(CHRONAXIA) TO PrRovVE WHETHER 
DAMAGE BY LEAD Is PRESENT oR NOT. 
FP. H. Lewy and S. Weiss. Abstr. as 


follows from Med. Klin., Sept. 28, 1928, 


vol. 24, pp. 1505-1506, in Bull. Hyg., 
May, 1929, vol. 4, p. 426. 

The authors point out that what is 
wanted more than anything else, in 
the diagnosis of how far lead is acting 
injuriously or not, is a sure indication 
of when the effect of lead is becoming 
dangerous. Anything of the kind is 
unnecessary in cases of pronounced 
lead poisoning. The thing is clear 
enough, but it is not so with lead 
absorption passing on to lead effect— 
the “larval” stage as it has been called 
by Teleky. The authors believe that 
this is to be found in chronaxia, 7.e., 
the minimal length of time (taking a 
definite strength of current as a 
standard) the galvanic current requires 
to flow so as to induce a muscular 
contraction. Witha special apparatus 
and testing only the extensor com- 
munis digitorum of the right hand the 
time required for carrying out the 
test is only three to five minutes. 
Their experiments have covered 300 
lead workers and of these forty-one, 
or 13.7 per cent., showed pathologic 
chronaxial values, but in all but three 
these were cases of hyperexcitability. 
These pathologic values become much 
more numerous when dangerous ovcu- 
pations such as pasters (in accumulator 


vol. 11 
NO. § 


works) are examined; there they 
amount to twenty-six out of forty-one, 
or 55.32 per cent. [sic]. The important 


point, however, or danger signal, is 


when the hyperexcitability passes 


into hypoexcitability. Of these there 
were only three, of whom two could 
be described as suffering from slight 
lead poisoning. 

The advantage of the method, in 
the authors’ opinion, is that whole 
suspect industries, as, e.g., those in 
which the workmen only come into 
contact with metallic lead or with 
lead in an inert form, can be freed 
from suspicion and be regarded as 
noninjurious. They emphasize the 
fact that persons showing hyperexcit- 
ability to electrical stimulation are 
not to be regarded as suffering from 
the serious effects of lead, but rather 
those in whom the reaction is below 
normal. When this happens, then 
is the time to suspend the worker.— 
T. M. L. 


DisEASES OF Gastric Mucous 
MEMBRANE IN PATIENTS WITH LEAD 
Potsontnc. K. QGuilzeit. Abstr. as 
follows from Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
Sept. 21, 1928, vol. 75, p. 1623, on Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 24, 1928, vol. 
91, p. 1672. 

Gutzeit calls attention to gastritis 
as a frequent manifestation of lead 
poisoning. In fifteen cases hyper- 
trophic gastritis was found nine times, 
superficial catarrh four times, and 
atrophic changes twice. The tend- 
ency to superficial defects in the mu- 
cous membrane was present in nearly 
all the cases, but true peptic ulcer was 
found in only four. ‘The inflammation 
of the gastric mucous membrane 
seems to be due not so much to direct 
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contact with the lead as to the toxic 
action of the absorbed metal. The 
gastritis may be present after all 
other signs of lead poisoning have 
disappeared, and since gastritis may 
be manifested by general nervous 
symptoms only, the stomach should 
be examined carefully in all cases in 
which compensation for lead poisoning 
is in dispute.—Kk. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL BROMOMETHYL POISON- 
ING. KH. Glaser. Abstr. as follows 
from Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. ges. gerichil. 
Med., 1928, vol. 12, pp. 470-474, in 
Chem. Abstr., April 10, 1929, vol. 28, 
p. 1701. 

Discussion and case report.—P. D. 


PuystoLoGcicAL Response ATTEND- 
ING IXxPposuRE TO VAPors OF METHYL 
Bromipk, Mrruyt Cuioripe, MTayn 
BROMIDE AND [’THYL CHLORIDE. R., 
R. Sayers, W. P. Yant, B. G. H. 
Thomas, and L. B. Berger. U.S. Pub. 
Health Bull. No. 185, 1929, pp. 56. 

This bulletin is both timely and 
practical. The paucity of data on 
permissible concentrations of organic 
vapors is recognized by the authors 
and the subject is handled with caution 
and common sense. 


A study was made of the comparative 
toxic effects on guinea pigs of air containing 
vapors of methyl bromide, methyl chloride, 
ethyl bromide, and ethyl chloride. The 
conditions of exposure as regards concentra- 
tions of vapors and time, ranged from those 
causing no serious response, to serious re- 
sponse after periods of a few minutes, to 
several hours’ exposure. The results of 
the experiments are given in detail in tables, 
and the summary findings, as regards con- 
centrations which produce various degrees 
of response, are given in graphs and tables. 
These findings are also compared to those 
of other common gases and vapors. 
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In arranging the compounds in the order, 
of increasing toxicity, ethyl chloride wag 
found to be the least toxic and methy] 
bromide the most toxic. Methyl chloride 
and ethyl bromide occupied intermediate 
positions on the scale; in the respective 
order for short exposure to high concentra- 
tions; and in the reverse order for long 
exposure to low concentrations. 

The gross pathology was quite similar for 
all four of these alkyl halides and was 
characterized by congestion, hemorrhage 
and edema of the lungs, and by injury to 
the vascular system as shown by the tend- 
ency toward hemorrhage. Congestion was 
present in the organs of all groups, but 
parenchymal degeneration was most marked 
in those exposed to methyl bromide vapors. 
In general, the changes found in the animals 
that died during exposure or shortly after 
exposure to high concentrations for short 
periods were less marked than in those 
dying after long exposure to low concentra- 
tions. 

A distinct delayed effect of exposure was 
noted with methyl! bromide and methy! 
chloride, to a lesser extent with ethy! 
bromide, but was not observed with ethy] 
chloride. The cases of delay usually oc- 
curred after exposure to moderately low 
concentrations for a period that did not 
cause marked symptoms during exposure, 
though in a few cases delay occurred after 
shorter exposure to high concentrations, 
even though the animals fully recovered 
from the anaesthetic effect. Animals killed 
for autopsy immediately at the termina- 
tion of exposure showed no marked changes, 
but in one to four days later many would die 
and marked changes were found. 

The symptoms produced by methy! 
chloride, methyl bromide, and ethyl bro- 
mide were similar. For exposure to high 
concentrations of vapors the symptoms 
were chiefly of an anaesthetic character— 
that is, excitement, rapid loss of equilib- 
rium, inability to walk, struggling and 
running motion of the legs. With low 
concentrations of vapors and long exposure 
the principal symptoms were weakness, 
rapid pulse, convulsive rapid respiration, 
with rAles, and in some cases frothy (often 
blood tinged) exudate from the nostrils. 
The symptoms attending exposure to ethy! 
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chloride were similar to the foregoing, 
excepting that the signs of lung irritation 
were not pronounced. Excitement and 
-ostlessness appeared to be greater with the 
othyl than with the methyl compounds. 
\fter exposure, the anaesthetic effect pro- 
juced by high concentrations disappeared 
rapidly, but symptoms produced by long 
exposure to low concentrations, such as 
weakness, rapid respiration and pulse, and 
-4les increased and death usually ensued 
one to four days later. 


From the standpoint of safety and 
ventilating engineer the authors’ con- 
cluding paragraph is especially signifi- 
eant: “From these experiments _ it 
appears that methyl bromide and 
methyl chloride, at least, and possibly 
ethyl bromide and ethyl chloride, do 
not possess sufficient warning proper- 
ties to prevent serious voluntary 
exposure. To give a greater sense 
perception, the addition of chemical 
warning agents to these compounds 
is suggested.”’—P. D. 


CHANGES IN THE ALKALI RESERVE 
iv NicoTINE Porsoninc. S. W. Wol- 
cr. Abstr. as follows from Arbeits- 
physiol., 1928, vol. 1, pp. 258-270, in 
Chem. Abstr., April 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 
1688. 

Dogs injected subcutaneously with 
| per cent. aqueous solution of nicotine 
gave from 7 to 26 per cent. lowering 
in the alkali reserve in one-half to one 
hour determined by the Van Slyke 
apparatus. Three of four women 
workers in a tobacco factory showed a 
decrease in the course of three hours’ 
work. In two men who smoked five 
and seven cigarettes (inhaling), re- 
spectively, in one-half hour there was a 
lall after twenty minutes. The effects 
of the nicotine are ascribed to an 
increased formation of acid inter- 
mediary products.—P. D. 


Vol 1] 


». 8 


EFFECT OF EXPERIMENTAL PHOs- 
PHORUS POISONING UPON THE DIGEs- 
TIVE ENZYMES OF THE BuLoop. UM. F. 
v. Falkenhausen. Abstr.as follows from 
Arch. f. exper. Path. u. Pharmakol., 
1928, vol. 182, pp. 106-117, in Chem. 
Abstr., April 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 1688. 

Following phosphorus _ poisoning 
there is a very marked increase in the 
diastatic action of blood serum, a 
change in no way referable to an 
altered activating mechanism, to inter- 
ference with urinary excretion, or to 
the appearance of bile in the blood 
stream. Since phosphorus poisoning 
exerts a like effect in depancreatized 
dogs, the pancreas is obviously not 
involved. It would seem that the 
liver is the organ concerned in the 
increased elaboration of diastase. The 
lipolytic action of the serum diminishes 
during phosphorus poisoning.—P. D. 


ALTERATIONS OF THE NERVOUS 
SysTEM IN THALLIUM PoIsONING. E&. 
Cortella. Abstr. as follows from Gior. 
ital. di dermat. e sifil., Aug., 1928, vol. 
69, p. 1167, in Arch. Dermat. and 
Syph., April, 1929, vol. 19, p. 683. 

The author fed white mice with a 
thallium acetate solution in doses of 
from 0.25 to 1 ¢.c. diluted in 5 e.c. of 
milk every day. The animals died in 
from five to twenty-two days, with 
paralysis of the rear extremities and 
paralysis of the sphincters. The hair 
could be rubbed off easily. Micro- 
scopically, extensive degenerative and 
inflammatory changes were found in 
the central nervous system. 


Toxic AcTION OF ORGANIC SOL- 
VENTS AND DANGERS IN THEIR USE. 
F. Ebert. Abstr.as follows from Pharm. 
Ztg., 1928, vol. 73, p. 854, in Quart. 
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Jour. Pharm., 1928, vol. 1, pp. 455- 
457. 

The author presents a summary of 
the solvents used in industry, stating 
their toxicity. Among the alcohols 
come methyl aleohol to which the 
toxicity of wood spirit is due, and 
amyl alcohol. The presence of aro- 
matic or cyclic hydrocarbons makes 
benzine act as a nerve poison; but 
benzol is more poisonous. The tox- 
icity of the chlorinated hydrocarbons 
is relative to the amount of chlorine 
present, from a figure of 1 for carbon 
tetrachloride, to 1.6for perchlorethane, 
1.7 for trichlorethylene, 1.7 for dichlor- 
ethylene, 2.2 for chloroform, 6.2 for 
pentachlorethane, and 9.1 for tetra- 
chlorethane. The use of tetrachlor- 
ethane which causes acute yellow 
atrophy of the liver is now interdicted. 
Carbon bisulphide is also a_ highly 
toxic solvent now seldom used. 
Vapors from volatile solvents should 


be controlled by mechanical ventilation 


and never be allowed access to work. 
rooms.—E. L. C. 


MECHANICAL SMELLER TELLS Ex. 
PLOSION Hazarp oF O1L-Gas Mix. 
TURES. H.H. Hall. Abstr. as follows 
from Nat. Petroleum News, 1928, vol. 
20, pp. 60-61, in Chem. Abstr., May 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 2280. 

An electric vapor detector compris- 
ing an electric wheatstone bridge 
circuit having an electrically heated 
platinum filament in the circuit is 
used for the detection of explosive 
mixtures in tanks, cargo space on 
ships, etc. Samples of the gas to 
be tested are drawn over the platinum 
wire and the tendency to explode is 
read directly on an indicator dial. 
The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia through Messrs. Williams and 
Johnson of Palo Alto, Calif., offers the 
apparatus to those interested.—P. D. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


QUANTITATIVE Dust DETERMINA- 
TIONS IN Factories. KK. Gundermann. 
Arch. f. Hyg., 1928, vol. 100, no. 5-7, 
pp. 174-180. 

In plants engaged in metal polish- 
ing, metal grinding, and woodworking, 
the author made dust determinations 
for the purpose of comparing the 
effectiveness of ventilating and dust 
removal systems in old and in modern 
plants. 

In the metal polishing establish- 
ments, dust was determined by draw- 
ing the dusty air through a glass tube 
filled with cotton, metering the air, 
and weighing the dust collected after 
igniting the cotton. The dust con- 
centrations varied considerably; the 


modern plant was much the cleaner 
of the two. Comparison of conditions 
in the modern plant when the dust 
suction apparatus was idle and when 
it was in operation showed that the 
system was very effective. 

In the woodworking plant the dust 
collected was estimated directly by 
determining the increase in weight 
of the collecting tubes. The effective- 
ness of the dust removal system was 
again studied by comparing results 
with and without operation of the 
dust removal apparatus.—P. D. 


THE QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION 
or Dusts. G. Seiler. Arch. f. Hyd. 
1928, vol. 100, no. 5-7, pp. 325-334. 
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In an experimental chamber 2.5 
meters high, 1 meter wide, and 1.8 
meters long, the author set up dust 
clouds of the following substances: 
magnesium oxide and barium sulphate, 
red lead, and chalk. Glass dishes 
971.4 sq. em. in area were placed in the 
dust chamber at heights of 1.8, 1.2, 
and 0.6 meters above the floor and a 
fourth dish on the floor itself. The 
author obtained sedimentation ratios 
between the amounts of dust settled 
on the various plates and_ then 
attempted to correlate these ratios 
with quantitative (gravimetric) deter- 
minations at the various heights under 
study.—P. D. 


Tue DEpOsITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
Dusts. Bellon. Ann. dhyg. pub., 
indust. et sociale, June, 1929, vol. 7, 
np. 317-840. 

Dust collection presents two prob- 
lems: first, that of collecting the dust 
at the point of origin in factories; 
second, that of freeing the current of 
air carrying the dust from that dust 
before it is released into the atmos- 
phere. The author instances cases 
where such dust is injurious to the 
surrounding district; in particular 
a cement factory is quoted where from 
40 to 50 tons of dust escaped every 
twenty-four hours. This dust, falling 
in the surrounding country, made 
agriculture almost impossible and 
especially the growth of vines. The 
principles governing the deposition 
of dust are described. Briefly there 
are three. First, if the air is brought 
‘oO rest, much of the dust settles; 
or the deposition may be expedited 
by centrifugal action in a cyclone 
separator. This latter principle is 
used in the apparatus invented by 


Lambert, and also in the turbocap- 
teur of Prat-Daniel, both of which 
are described. The next method is 
that of filtration, which may be car- 
ried out in a coke box, or may be 
carried out by driving the air through 
cloth filters usually made in the shape 
of tubes ending in hoppers. Here the 
air passes through the material leaving 
the dust behind; by reversing the 
current of air from time to time the 
dust is shaken loose from the inside 
of the material and falls down into 
the hopper. Another apparatus for 
filtration is known as the “perfection.” 
In this device the air is driven into the 
center of a drum into which the filtra- 
tion tubes come. As it expands into 
the sleeves the dust is deposited and 
the air escapes. The third principle 
for depositing dust is that of electric 
precipitation which the author care- 
fully describes. It is used chiefly 
when the dust to be caught has an 
economic value, or is a_ particular 
nuisance, as in the case of fumes 
escaping from electrical works. ‘To- 
day there is no reason why industry 
should let loose its residues on the 
neighborhood. Dust can be caught 
and should be caught as a matter of 
accepted routine.—It. L. C. 





SoLVING A FuME Prosiem. W. /, 
Rowley. Abstr. as follows from Eng. 
Mining Jour., vol. 127, pp. 252-233, in 
Chem. Abstr., April 10, 1929, vol. 28, 
pp. 1600-1601, 

A description of the dust recovery 
system in the lead oxide plant of the 
Evans-Wallower Lead Company at 
Charleston, W. Va. An automatic 
self-cleaning filter machine has been 
efficient and economical, eliminating 
a great deal of waste, labor turnover, 
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sickness, and other difficulties. The 
complete equipment consists of filters, 
air suction lines, hoods, and accessory 
equipment in connection with the 
mills, screens, mechanical conveyors, 
elevators, and packers about the 
plant.—P. D. 


THe EXPLOSIBILITY OF SUSPENSIONS 
or Soap Dust in Atr. D. F. Smith 
and F., A. Hartgen. U.S. Bur. Mines, 
Rep. Investigations, Serial No. 2906, 
Dec., 1928, pp. 3 (mimeographed). 

The test apparatus and technical 
procedure were the same as those used 
formerly and described by the United 
States Bureau of Mines for determin- 
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ing the explosibility of various cog] 
dusts. ‘“‘A weighed amount of dust 
is blown across the source of ignition 
by a definite volume of air at a fixed 
pressure. . The explosion js 
observed visually and the recorded 
pressure is a measure of its vio- 
lence.”’ 

With the soap dust used a concen- 
tration greater than 0.1 gm. per liter 
of air was found to be dangerous, 
“With finer dusts or more _ intense 
sources of ignition the explosibility 
hazards will be greater.” 

In general, soap dust seems to offer 
fully as great, if not greater, explosion 
hazard as does coal dust.—P. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


Tne PROBLEM OF ANKYLOSTOMIASIS 
IN THE Mines or Spain. D. H. 
Pacheco. Abstr. as follows from Med. 
de los Paises calidos, Jan., 1928, vol. 1, 
p. 38, in Office internat. @hyg. pub., 
Bull. mensuel, June, 1928, vol. 20, p. 
G8. 

The existence of ankylostomiasis 
in Spain was suspected according to 
Perroncito in 1880, but was not proved 
until 1912 after an inquiry under the 
direction of the Department of Health, 
which found 10 per cent. of the workers 
in the mine of Linares, in theprovince 
of Jaén, infested with parasites at that 
time. 

Several investigations 


were con- 


ducted from 1925 to 1927 under the 
direction of Charles A. Bailey, of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Ortiz de 
Landazuri, representing the Spanish 
It is the results of these 
studies that the author gives in detail. 
examinations made of over 


government. 


From 


9,000 workers at different mines, one 
is convinced that infestation by an- 
kylostoma is unequally distributed. 
The provinces of Cordoba and of 
Ciudad Real were the most affected; 
certain mines having 78.6 and 76 
per cent. of their personnel infested. 
The percentage of the infestation did 
not exceed 36.3 in the province oi 
Seville, 34 in Murcia, and 29.8 in Jaén. 
No infested miner was found in the 
provinces of Granada, Huelva, 
Santander. The only worm found 
was Ankylostoma duodenale; no men- 
tion is made of Necator americanus. 
The campaign against ankylosto- 
miasis has brought about improved 
local conditions for fighting transmis- 
sion of the disease as well as better 
treatment of those infested.—B. A. 


and 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE SAILOR. J. 
F, Wood. Abstr. as follows from Bri. 
Jour. Tuberc., April, 1928, vol. 2, P: 
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sy in Am. Rev. Tuberc., May, 1929, 
‘ol. 19, pp. 131-182. 

Knobel calculated the average an- 
nual death rates among water trans- 
port workers in London for the years 
1921 and 1922 as _ follows: petty 
officers, seamen, and deck hands, 3.5 
per thousand; firemen, greasers, and 
trimmers, 7 per thousand; pursers, 
stewards, and domestic staff, 4.4 per 
‘housand. The rate for the total 
oecupied males in London for the same 


period was 1.8 per thousand. Con- 


fined quarters and poor accommoda- 
tion provided for the crew in many 
ships are no doubt partly responsible 
for the prevalence of tuberculosis. 
The system of four hourly watches is 
probably not without danger to health. 
Iixcesses ashore doubtless play a part. 
Patients admitted to a sanatorium 
almost direct from the ship generally 
have a severe form of tuberculous 
disease. Early and doubtful cases 
are hardly ever seen, whereas the acute, 
progressive lesion is only too common. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


A Case OF CHLORINE ACNE. J. 
Nicolas and J. Lacassagne. Bull. 
Soc. frang. de dermat. et syph., March, 
1929, p. 228. 

These writers describe a man suffer- 
ing from aene of the greater part of 
the body. The ears, head, neck, and 
arms were free. The authors affirm 
that this loealization distinguishes 
the ordinary acne from chloracne. 
The employee was attending to an 
clectrie condensing machine and the 
irritating material was supposed to 
be chloro-naphthalene. The details 
given are too meager to evaluate this 
statement.—R. P. W. 


CUTANEOUS PHospHoritTis. A NEw 
EXTERNAL CAUsE OF DERMATITIS. 
J. Nicolas, J. Gaté, and J. Rousset. 
Bull. Soc. frang. de dermat. et sypn., 
March, 1929, pp. 210-221. 

In the manufacture and use of 
iatches, sesquisulphide of phosphorus 
has occasioned serious troubles. 
Harmful effects in other industries 
have not been reported. Two cases 
ire here described. Both men were 


employed by the same chemical firm 
and both men were engaged in the 
same operation, that of weighing and 
filling bottles with sesquisulphide of 
phosphorus. In a day or two, on 
the hands and forearms of the first 
workman a brilliant red rash appeared. 
It spread all over the body in twenty- 
four hours. Here and there a few 
bullae formed. The condition was 
accompanied by much itching and 
followed by extensive peeling; the 
man recovered in twelve days, after 
leaving his occupation. The next 
instance was in a younger man aged 
30. For him the outbreak was much 
more acute. On his first day’s work 
his eyes became inflamed and he had 
difficulty in facing the light. He 
therefore took two days’ holiday and 
recovered. Upon restarting, the oph- 
thalmia returned, and within forty- 
eight hours his whole body was covered 
with a most distressing erythematous 
eruption. The man felt very ill and 
was extremely thirsty. Numerous 
vesicles and pustules broke out on 
different parts of his skin. The most 
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severe lesions were to be found on the 
flexure surfaces of the limbs and body, 
and on the penis and scrotum. Some 
bullae were as big as a nut. In both 
cases the smell of phosphorus was 
very strong and tenacious, and phos- 


phorie acid was found in the bullae 
and the scales.—R. P. W. 


DERMATITIS IN THE RUBBER INDUS- 
TRY DvuE TO A HYPERSENSITIVENESS 
TO HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE. W. 
S. Burrage. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
March 9, 1929, vol. 92, pp. 799-800. 

Using as a test reagent a diluted 
solution of the “accelerator” substance 
in use in the plant—material said to be 
triethyl-trimethylene-triamine and con- 
taining some hexamethylenetetramine 

Burrage reports positive reactions 
with intradermal skin tests, made upon 
two employees in a rubber products 
factory who were suffering from severe 
skin disturbances due to their work. 
The author suggests that cases of 
dermatitis of this type should be 
investigated, not only from the chemi- 
cal point of view, but also as possible 
manifestations of allergy.—K. R. D. 


AVIATION GoGGLEs: THEIR EFFECT 
ON Vision. J. R. Poppen. Abstr. as 
follows from U. S. Nav. Med. Bull., 
1928, vol. 26, pp. 672-878, in Bull. 
ITyg., March, 1929, vol. 4, p. 267. 

“The excessive wind incident to 
flying requires that the eyes be shielded 
by protective devices.” In commer- 
cial flying, this may be effected by 
a closed cabin in which the occupants 
of the plane sit; but in the fighting 
services, such cabins can rarely be 
used and protective devices must be 
reduced to the smallest possible area 
so as to interfere as little as possible 
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with the capabilities of the maching 
In very high speed aeroplanes wing 
screens, which must be as small 
possible, are a necessity to save thp 
aviator from the enormous wind 
pressure which would otherwise come 
upon the muscles of his neck. 

Goggles do not reduce the capabili- 
ties of the aeroplane and give the 
aviator considerable protection. The 
object of Poppen’s examination was to 
find whether the use of goggles inter- 
fered at all with the pilot’s efficiency: 
he therefore tested a number of pilots 
when they came up for the annual 
examination, in order that he might 
see whether goggles had any effect 
on visual acuity or on muscular 
balance. Further, whether any of the 
types of goggles in use was manifestly 
superior to the others. There were 
three types of goggles tested: one 
with plane flat colorless glass; the 
others with glass curved to conform 
to the lateral curve of the face; one 
curved cylindrically with the plane 
axis vertical, the third curved spheri- 
cally—the results of the examination 
are tabulated and show that no large 
defect is caused by the use of any one 
form of goggles; but the plane lenses 
are not so efficient as those in which 
the curve of the lenses conforms to the 
are of ocular rotation.—H. G. 


PROPHYLAXIS OF ACTINIC CONJUNC- 
TIVITIS IN MovING PicTURE ARTISTS. 
V. Vigouroux. Abstr. as follows from 
Bull. Soc. frang. d’opht., 1928, p. 128, 
in Am. Jour. Ophth., April, 1929, vl: 
12, p. 339. 

Vigouroux comments on the grea! 
frequency of ultraviolet light co 
junctivitis among cinema artists and 
employees. Individuals with blue or 
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prominent eyes seem particularly sus- 
ceptible. Chronic conjunctival hy- 
peremia is usually found and the 
author has repeatedly noted the fre- 
quency of early presbyopia in persons 
with no manifest or latent hyperopia. 
Measures used for protection, such 
as tinted lenses, oily collyria, or 
ointments, have for one reason or 
another been unsuccessful. Proper 
screening of the lamps seems to be the 
best means of prophylaxis, and is 
said not to impair the photographic 
results. These sereens must be of 
sufficient thickness to stop all the 
ultraviolet rays, and the lamp must 
also be covered at the sides to protect 
the operators. When sunlight alone 
is used, the screening problem is more 
dificult but can be solved in a similar 
manner. 


OcuLAR LESIONS IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF ARTIFICIAL Sttk. EF. Klein. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. dopht., 
Nov., 1928, vol. 45, p. 686, in Am. 
Jour. Ophth., March, 1929, vol. 12, p. 
258. 

Workers in this industry would have 
a sudden attack of pain in the eyes with 
extreme photophobia and_ blepharo- 
spasm. On examination the con- 
junctiva was found injected and the 
cornea peppered with small superficial 
epithelial disturbances which later 
broke down into ulceration. Under 
atropine and occlusive dressings, the 
eyes returned to normal in a few days. 
The same individuals were liable to 
repeated attacks. Upon investigation 
it was found that small droplets of 
sulphurie acid and sodium sulphate 
thrown off by the spinning machines 
would cause this disturbance. Some 
new workers also conveyed the solu- 


Vol, 11 
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tion to the eyes with the hands. With 
an atomizer similar lesions were 
produced in rabbits with either the 
sulphuric acid or the sodium sulphate. 
For prophylaxis, instruction of em- 
ployees and glass screens before the 
spinning machines are suggested. 


Cuatcosis. J. Sabata. Abstr. as 
follows from Ofth. Sbornik, 1928, vol. 2, 
p. 384, in Am. Jour. Ophth., March, 
1929, vol. 12, p. 254. 

A patient had the left eye injured 
by a shower of copper splinters, ten of 
which were removed from the cornea. 
Lhe eye healed uneventfully. When 
seen five years later he had chalcosis 
of the eye, although he experienced no 
difficulty of any sort and had normal 
vision. Under the anterior lens cap- 
sule was a rosette shaped deposit of 
crystals; under the posterior capsule, 
a diffuse opacity; in the vitreous, a 
number of fine interlacing fibers with 
glistening points; in the macular 
region, glistening white spots. The 
route of entry of the foreign body 
could not be demonstrated, although 
with the slit lamp a gray area was 
seen below the center of the cornea 
4 mm. from the limbus, which might 
have represented the site of the per- 
forating wound. 


INTRAOCULAR FOREIGN Boptiks. A. 
Zabor. Abstr. as follows from Ofth. 
Sbornik, 1928, vol. 2, p. 375, in Am. 
Jour. Ophth., March, 1929, vol. 12, 
pp. 254-2598. 

After healing of a traumatic corneal 
perforation, with magnet extraction of 
a foreign body, two eyelashes were 
seen in the anterior chamber without 
having caused any irritation in the 
eye. In case of regressing chalccsis 
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of the globe of a year’s standing, the 
retinal disturbance had entirely dis- 
appeared and only a few traces of a 
pseudoeataract remained. The vision 
was stationary in spite of the fact that 
a skiagram taken by the method of 
Vogt showed an intraocular foreign 
body. (Article contains print of 


skiagram. ) 


Aseptic Serous MENINGITIS FOL- 
LOWING INTRAOCULAR FOREIGN Bopy. 
Fr. W. Law. Abstr. as follows from 
Brit. Jour. Ophth., Dec., 1928, vol. 
12, p. 644, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
March, 1929, vol. 12, p. 254. 

This rare condition was observed in 


a male aged 17 years. ‘Twenty-four 
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hours following the successful remoya] 
of an intraocular piece of steel, 
except for a few vitreous floaters and 
folds in Descemet’s membrane the 
condition was satisfactory. Two days 
later the lids were swollen, the con- 
junctiva chemotic, and the cornea 
hazy, the patient was drowsy, the 
head retracted, and there was head- 
ache. The eviscerated eye showed 
pus in the vitreous. Twenty-five 
e.c. of clear cerebrospinal fluid was 
withdrawn to relieve excessive pres- 
sure. Examination of the — fluid 
showed no excess of cellular elements, 
no micro-organism. Conditions grad- 
ually improved, and the patient was 
discharged in two weeks. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


TRAUMATIC SURGERY IN INDUSTRY. 
B.S. Pearsall. Manufacturers News, 
Dec., 1928, vol. 84, pp. 65-66. 


To IMPROVE CONDITIONS IN THE 
(‘ane OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES. W. 
Ky. Carr. Ibid., Feb., 1929, vol. 35, pp. 


33-84, 38-39. 
Both of these articles deal with the 
report of the research board of the 
American College of Surgeons on the 
detrimental surrounding 
the care of the injured, especially in 
the field of industry, and on ways of 
remedying these conditions. Through 
improvement in the training given in 
medical schools in traumatie surgery 
as it concerns especially the care and 
management of injured employees, 
through co-operation with clinies and 
extension of hospital standardization 
and surgical service, and through the 
aroused interest of the best trained 
surgeons it is expected that great 
strides will be made toward the better 


conditions 


care of those injured in industry. 
The consequent reduction in economic 
loss now carried by industry is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000 annually.— 
B. A. 


AcipD ‘TREATMENT OF 
Burns: ENp-REsUuTs IN 114 Cases 
COMPARED WITH 320 TREATED bY 
OTHER Metuops. F. Beekman. <A’- 
str. as follows from Arch. Surg., March, 
1929, vol. 18, p. 803, in Arch. Dermat. 
and Syph., June, 1929, vol. 19, p. 970. 

The technic of the tannic acid 
treatment, as carried out in the chil- 
dren’s surgical service of Bellevue 
Hospital, is similar to that laid down 
by Davidson in August, 1925, excep! 
that a 5 per cent. solution has been 
used and the same solution has been 
applied to burns of the face, instead 
of the tannic acid ointment, without 
injurious results to the eyes. Beek- 
man says that recently, in the treat- 
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ment of patients, particular attention 
has been paid to the early administra- 
‘ion of fluids, in order to prevent 
blood concentration. The most effec- 
rive manner of administering the 
duids is by hypodermocylsis of a 5 
per cent. dextrose solution. Addi- 
‘ional fluids may be given by mouth 
and by rectum. A good working 
rule is that in twenty-four hours a 
patient should take at least 1 liter of 
duid for every 25 pounds (11.3 kg.) 
of body weight. Opiates should be 
used sparingly, as their action of lessen- 
ing secretions is a contraindication to 
their use. The mortality has been 
decreased from 28 to 15 per cent. in a 
series of 434 cases of burns in children. 
This decrease of mortality is the result 
of lowering the death rate from toxe- 
mia by two-thirds. The greatest 
mortality from toxemia occurs in the 
period of time between the end of the 
first twenty-four hours and the end of 
the third day. The average stay of 
patients in the hospital was increased 
six days by the tannic acid treatment. 
This is probably the result of the fact 
that patients with severe burns lived 
who otherwise would have died. 


COMPRESSION FRACTURE OF THE 
VERTEBRAE. C.F. Eikenbary. Jour. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 1, 1928, vol. 91, 
pp. 1694-1697. 

Karly diagnosis in compression frac- 
ture of the vertebra is the most 
important step in the treatment. 
Rest in bed for three months, followed 
by the wearing of a well-fitting brace 
for at least one year, is essential. 
Fusion operations have some place in 
the treatment, particularly if  per- 
formed early, but their value is greatly 
overestimated, and they should by no 
means be a routine procedure. In- 
dustrial insurance patients form a 
different group from private patients 
for two reasons: the psychologic ele- 
ment is apt to be wrong, and private 
patients are not likely to belong to 
the class that must go back to hard 
labor.—K. R. D. 


TREATMENT OF SEVERE INJURIES 
OF THE LEG BY TRACTION WITH THE 
STEINMANN PIN THROUGH THE Os 
Caucis. H. EF. Conwell. Jour. Bone 
and Joint Surg., April, 1928, vol. 10, 
pp. 268-288. 

The author describes, with illustra- 
tions, the treatment of fitty cases of 
compound fractures of the leg cared 
for at the Orthopaedic Clinic of the 
Tennessee Coal, [ron and Railroad Com- 
pany Employees’ Hospital.—-M. C.5S. 


: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


ON THE ENERGY CONSUMPTION IN 
CANOEING. Part I. T. Wohlfeil. 
Arch. f. Hyg., 1928, vol. 100, no. 8, 
Pp. 395-411, 

The energy consumed in paddling a 
canoe (a) at relatively low speeds and 
») at maximum speeds, as in boat 


races, was determined from the oxygen 
consumption, which was measured by 
the Douglas bag method with the 
aid of a standard Haldane gas an- 
alysis apparatus (carbon dioxide and 
oxygen). 


The four subjects, one woman and 
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three men, were between 19 and 28 
years of age. One was entirely un- 
skilled, another was skilled but out 
of training, and the other two were 
skilled and in good training. All four 
subjects abstained from food for ten 
to twelve hours preceding the experi- 
ments. 

At low speeds, the increase in energy 
consumption over the basal value was 
found to range from 82 to 300 per cent., 
an increase comparable to that pro- 
duced by walking or bicycling at low 
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speeds. In paddling with maxima) 
effort, the increase in energy consump. 
tion over the basal rate varied, accord. 
ing to the amount of work done, from 
320 to 950 per cent. This increase js 
of the order of that found with sprint 
running over distances of 300 to 1,000 
meters. 

As a rule, the energy consumption 
of the unskilled subjects was higher 
than that of the skilled, particularly in 


the first experiments of the series— 
W. K. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON 
HraALtTH OF WoMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
ComPiILeD Marcu, 1929. L.C. Brown. 
U. S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., 
Bull. No. 71, 1929, pp. 8. 


THE 


THe IeMpLOYMENT OF WOMEN BE- 
FORE CHILDBIRTH IN GERMAN INDUS- 
try. Abstr. as follows from Internat. 
Labour Rev., 1928, vol. 18, pp. 86-92, 
in Bull. Hyg., March, 1929, vol. 4, 
p. 210. 

The report published in a supple- 
ment to the Reports for 1926 of the 
German Industrial Inspectorate is 
summarized. 

This report deals with the results 
of an inquiry concerning the employ- 
ment of pregnant women in industry 
and, generally speaking, it deals with 
women in an advanced state of 
pregnancy. 

Various difficulties and dangers to 
pregnant women from the require- 
ments of certain trades are discussed. 
It is agreed that light work should 
be substituted for arduous, but diffi- 
culty may be met because light work 
often means _ less On the 


wages. 


whole it was found that pregnant 
women were treated with considera- 
tion, but regret is expressed that so 
few factories had an infirmary. 

Pregnant women were found to 
work as long hours as other women— 
often ten hours a day. 

Adequate rest before and_ after 
childbirth is admitted to be ‘‘essen- 
tial.”” Nevertheless it would appear 
that a large number of pregnant 
women work up to the time of their 
confinement. “Pregnant women 
could not afford to make use of their 
rights when, by so doing, they suffered 
loss. Few could give up their wages tor 
twelve weeks and live on a maternity 
allowance usually from 40 to 50 per 
cent. below their average pay.” 

Most women took six weeks’ leave 
after childbirth unless compelled by 
need to do otherwise. 

A number of women were questioned 
as to what extent symptoms were 
caused by pregnancy during employ- 


ment. Various symptoms such 4 
backache, excessive vomiting, ¢'¢. 


are discussed, but no definite col- 
clusions are drawn. 
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With regard to the “will to work” 
this was usually found to be increased 
and unusual energy was shown. This 
may be due to the fact that maternity 
op sickness relief was based on the 
wages of the preceding weeks. 

The greatest proportion of compli- 
eations such as hemorrhage and 
misearriage occurred in the textile 
trade and, generally speaking, these 
complications, as well as the per- 
centage of abnormal births, are higher 
among women in industry than in 
those employed outside.—L. W. 


Cuitp LABOUR OUT OF SCHOOL 
Hours. S. Hiibscher. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Schweiz. Ztschr. f. Gsndhts., 
1928, vol. 8, pp. 987-1004, in Bull. 
Hyq., April, 1929, vol. 4, p. 294. 

Laws have been needed to control 
the labor of children which had _ be- 
come abused on the introduction of 
machinery. By a series of question- 
naires the child work done in Berne, 
a nonindustrial town, was investigated. 


Children of the top classes, aged about 
15 years, were specially questioned. 
A greater proportion of debilitated 
children, than of the average or robust, 
are wage earners. Some began to 
work as early as 7 to 9 years of age, 
but most go about 12 or 13 years. 
Many change their situations several 
times. About half of them work at 
home or with their parents. The 
majority work from ten to twenty 
hours weekly although one or two 
were found working over sixty hours 
ina week. The average earnings were 
33d. to 4d. per hour. Some teachers 
think out-of-school work good, others 
that it interferes with school work, 
some that it makes the children un- 
willing to do any service except for 
reward. No definite conclusions are 
stated, and no ill effects on health 
seem to have been observed. 

(The conditions set out at consider- 
able length and the opinions quoted 
resemble those familiar in Ingland 
about 1870 to 1880.|—J. Kk. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


STUDIES IN ILLUMINATION. II. Re- 
LATIONSHIP OF ILLUMINATION TO OcU- 
LAR EFFICIENCY AND OcULAR FATIGUE 
AMONG THE LETTER SEPARATORS IN 
THE CuicaGco Post Orricre. L. R. 
White, R. H. Britten, J. E. Ives, and 
L. R. Thompson. U. S. Pub. Health 


ry: 


the following headings: (1) the pur- 
poses of and methods used in the 
study; (2) the relation of illumination 
'0 the routine sorting of mail; (3) the 
relation of illumination to the time 


taken in the sorting of test cards; (4) 
tests of “acuity” by the split-circle 
apparatus; and (5) the general eye 
examinations. The results and con- 
clusions, given at the end of each of 
these sections, may be summarized as 
follows: 

A relation has been shown between 
changes in illumination and the amount of 
first-class small mail sorted by the night 
clerks in the routine course of post-office 
work. No clearly marked relation was 
found to hold for the day clerks nor for 


other classes of mail. The increase for the 


night clerks sorting first-class small mail, 
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in going from an illumination of 2.7 to 10.7 
foot-candles, appears to be about 8 per cent 
after deduction has been made for a steady 
improvement during the period of the study 
due to some unknown cause. ‘The increase 
in the production rate shows no relation to 
the vision of the workers; but since few had 
defects of any marked degree, this would 
hardly be expected. 

In the sorting of test cards it was found 
that there was a relation between the time 
of sorting and the degree of illumination 
under which the tests were made, the look- 
ing time, or the time taken in looking at the 
addresses, decreasing about 8 per cent in 
going from 2.5 to 10 foot-candles. There 
was no relation between the illumination 
and the distribution time, the time taken 
in mechanical distribution. After eight or 
nine foot-candles were reached there was 
no marked effect of the illumination upon 
the sorting time. There was a gradual 
improvement in rates of sorting and distri- 
bution during the duration of the tests. 
The poorer vision groups did not improve 
with illumination more than the better 
vision groups. Errors diminished as the 
tests progressed, but no relation was found 
between the degree of illumination and the 
number of errors. 

For the tests with the split-circle appa- 
ratus, it was found that 8 out of the 11 
subjects showed a diminution in the after- 
noon ‘‘acuity.’’ In the case of these eight 
the differences were significant as judged by 
the The diminution in 
afternoon “‘acuity’’ bore no relation to the 
degree of illumination under which the men 
worked at the time or to the age, vision, or 
general health of any of the subjects. 


probable error. 


Pyrte 
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There was a definite improvement in Visual] 
“acuity” after the subjects had workeg 
under high illumination for a Sufficient 
length of time, and a corresponding decreas, 
after working under low illumination. TT), 
factor of astigmatism has an importan; 
bearing on the direction in which mos 
errors were made. 

The general eye examinations showed 
that the percentage of refractive errors 
among the clerks examined was rather large 
Fifty per cent of them wore glasses, The 
percentages of other ocular defects found 
during the examinations seem to agree wit) 
those previously found by the United States 
Public Health Service and 
vestigators. 


other  jn- 
—P,D. 


NEAR VISION AND ILLUMINATION 
IN INpustRY. P. A. Davis. Abstr. 
as follows from Ohio State Med. Jour.. 
Nov., 1928, vol. 24, p. 875, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., March, 1929, vol. 12, p. 258. 

The author set up an arbitrary 
standard of about 14 inches as the 
“working point,’ and found that 
vision at this distance was most acute 
with illumination, free from glare, of 
10 to 12 foot candles. Correctly 
applied illumination and corrected 
near vision increase the individuals 
efficiency 12.6 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
according to the degree of refractive 
error. Accidents are 
(Charts and tables.) 


decreased. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


A PLAN oF MEDICAL SERVICE FOR 
THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER AND HIS 
Famity. D. C. O'Neil. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Nov. 17, 1928, vol. 91, pp. 
1516-14517. 

O’Neil outlines the plan of exten- 


sive medical services for employees 
and their dependents developed by & 
corporation employing 15,000 workers 
in shoe factories and tanneries. Th 


cost of medical services in 1927 was 
$52.60 per capita.—K. R. D. 
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‘ypUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tue Use oF PERFORMANCE TESTS 
or INTELLIGENCE IN VOCATIONAL 
Gripance. F. M. Earle and M. Mil- 
ver. Indust. Fatigue Res. Board, Rep. 
No. 63, pp. 70. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. 

“Yoeational guidance must be based 
upon “performance” tests of intelli- 
sence. This report is a contribution 
to methods of testing. In it six se- 
lected tests are carefully described 
and the results are given of submitting 
570 schoolchildren of leaving age to 
these tests. The value of the records 
obtained can only be estimated when 
the after life of those examined can be 


compared with the results. The 
authors hold that performance tests 
are of value, but the exact character- 
istic brought out by each test requires 
much elucidation. Abilities required 
for success in some tests seem definitely 
related to proficiency at certain man- 
ual trades. This report is the first 
contribution in a series of investiga- 
tions financed from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial.—E. L. C. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND MEN- 
TAL HYGIENE OF [NpUsTRY. JV. V. 
Anderson. Canada Lancet, Jan., 
1929, vol. 72, p. 7. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Tue SANDSTONE INpustry (SILI- 
cOsis) SCHEME, 1929. Home Office, 
Statutory Rules and Orders, 1929, No. 
lit. H. M. Stationery Office, 1929. 

This scheme is made under Sec. 47, 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925, and grants compensation for 
partial or total disability or death 
arising from silicosis contracted in the 
sandstone industry. The industry 
comprises getting or manipulating 
sandstone, which includes ganister, 
gritstone, and quartzite rocks con- 
taining at least 50 per cent. of silica 
iree and combined), carried on at 
‘ny mine or quarry. A medical 
board is appointed to examine candi- 
dates for work, and all those employed 
Periodically; the board can suspend 
‘ny workman so affected as to make it 
dangerous for him to continue at work. 
Ail medical matters arising with regard 


Vol. 11 
No, 8 


to compensation disability are settled 
by the board which has powers to 
conduct postmortem examinations and 
to obtain X-ray investigation. The 
industry is called upon to establish a 
fund out of which all expenses and 
claims are paid. ‘The scheme follows 
closely that for the Refractories In- 
dustries and is more comprehensive 
than the Various Industries (Silicosis) 
Scheme in that it grants compensation 
for partial disability and calls for 
periodic examinations.—EH. L. C. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN TRAUMA 
AND TUBERCULOSIS: FROM THE POINT 
oF VIEW OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
O. May. Abstr. as follows from Brit. 
Med. Jour., Dec. 15, 1928, vol. 2, pp. 
1090-1091, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Feb. 2, 1929, vol. 92, p. 424. 

It is May’s belief that the whole 
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problem for the medical practitioner 
confronted with the duty of giving an 
opinion on the relation of trauma to 
ensuing tuberculosis is in his estimat- 
ing the probabilities of a causal relation. 
If he is satisfied, from a review of the 
whole case, that the balance is defi- 
nitely in favor of the view that, with- 
out the trauma, the ensuing tuber- 


Purves 
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culous disease would not 
developed when it did, then, and oy}, 
then, is he justified in supporting . 
claim under the Workmen’s Compenga. 
tion Act; if, on the other hand, he 
comes to the conclusion that the caysa} 
relation, while possible, is not definitely 
probable, then he should say so, anq 
refuse to support the claim.—K. R, p 


have 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


THe TuBERcULOUS WORKER AND 
HIS PLACEMENT IN INpusTRY. C. W. 
Bergquist. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
March, 1929, vol. 19, pp. 265-271. 

Citing statistics from various re- 
liable sources, Mr. Bergquist, who is 
superintendent of publie relations at a 
large Chicago plant, states that tuber- 
culosis is still the most destructive 
and fatal disease among wage earners. 
As it is communicable, preventable, 
and curable, after an early diagnosis 
is confirmed, prompt treatment is 
essential. ‘To be successful, treatment 
requires supervised care, preferably in 
a sanatorium near the patient’s home; 
it has been stated that the death rate 
from tuberculosis is lowest in com- 
munities showing the highest average 
hospital days per tuberculous patient. 
Lack of accommodations in free tuber- 
culosis institutions makes it necessary 
for industry to support and co-operate 
with private or semipublic sanato- 
riums. Physical examination of new 
employees will detect any tendency 


toward tuberculosis as well as uncover 
the disease in its early stages. A 
patient should be discharged from 4 
sanatorium as soon as his case has 
been arrested, this practice having 
proved effective in helping to maintain 
a good mental attitude when he feels 
his employer will return him to work 
as soon as he is physically able to per- 
form it; during the period of readjust- 
ment, a rehabilitation program should 
be carried on under the supervision ofa 
carefully selected and trained person- 
nel and the medical department should 
give frequent physical examinations 
and at least once a year a complete 
examination by a tuberculosis special- 
ist. Placement should then be made 
in work best suited to the patients 
own physical condition and training. 
The expense of such a prograin 1s 
justified on the ground that it. will 
shorten the period of absence from 
work after discharge from a sala 
torium.—B. A. 
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SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES; OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


RHEUMATISM IN RELATION TO IN- 
bustry. &. F. Foz. Jour. State 
Med., April, 1929, vol. 37, pp. 196-209. 

The name rheumatism covers a 
wide range of troubles, from acute 
lever to chronic arthritis. Industry 
‘s concerned particularly with pains 
in the muscles, in the nerves, and in 
the joints, with lumbago, sciatica, and 
arthritis. The disease is far more 


prevalent in cold, damp climates than 
in the tropics. That is to say, it 
occurs less where the skin is flushed 
and warmed by free circulation of 
blood. It seems to be associated with 
heat production in the body arising 
from fuel foods and exercise, together 
with such a degree of external cold as 
to keep the skin cool. The question 
whether infective foci originate rheu- 
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matism is discussed; but infective foci 
can only be ancillary, since many 
persons in whom they occur have no 
rheumatism. Such external causes 
may help; but internal reactions must 
be at least as important. Possibly 
in each case the result may come 
about from some combination of 
internal and external causes. 
Rheumatism costs industry heavily 
in disablement every year. Men who 
are exposed to great heat or to inclem- 
ent weather suffer in particular, and 
so do miners moving from the warmth 
of their work below ground to inclem- 
ent weather above. A plea is put 
forward for clinics where workers can 
be adequately treated by medical 
baths. Generally the author looks 
to balneology for the most promising 
line of dealing with rheumatic cases.— 


EK. L. C. 


CANCER FoLLowinc Burn. FH. 
Stauffer. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. 
f. Krebsforsch., March 20, 1929, vol. 
28, p. 418, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
June 15, 1929, vol. 92, p. 2068. 

Stauffer cases of cancer 
following burns into two groups: in- 
stances of cancer developing in a burn 
itself and cases of cancer developing 
in the scar ofa burn. The latter type 
of cancer is relatively frequent but the 
former type is rare. The author gives 
summaries of the case reports in all the 
instances of true burn cancer reported 
in the literature. To these he adds 
the report of a personally observed 
instance of this condition: A 


divides 


man, 


aged 66, received a flame burn on the 
cheek while working in a foundry; 
thirty days later a typical cancroid 
developed in the noncicatrized burn.— 
Kk. R. D. 
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NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 


A “PERMANENT WAVER’S” Crayp. 
G. A. Stephens. Lancet, June 8, 1929, 
vol. 1, pp. 1195-1196. 

A case is reported of a young woman 
aged 21 who had been employed for 
four years aS a permanent waver 
She was compelled to give up work on 
account of severe pain in the right 
wrist where tenosynovitis was found. 
There was marked hypersensitiveness 
over the parts supplied by the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh cervical nerves. 
and by the second to the eighth dorsa| 
nerves on the right side of the body. 
Her work called for considerable 
tension and strain upon the muscles of 
the right forearm. The tone of the 
patient’s general nervous system had, 
however, been recently disturbed by 
a serious accident to a member of her 
family.—E. L. C. 





RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


MINERS’ DISEASE IN JOACHIMSTAL. 
J. Léwy. Abstr. as follows from Med. 
Klin., Jan. 25, 1929, vol. 25, p. 141, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 6, 
1929, vol. 92, p. 1228. 

Lowy directs attention to the fact 
that a great number of miners in 
Joachimstal either become invalids or 
die between the ages of 30 and 40. 
The usual symptoms of this so-called 
miners’ disease are anemia, difficulty 
in breathing, piercing pains in the 
chest, and weakness. Some physicians 
diagnosed tuberculosis. Lowy mace 
a careful study of two cases. In bot! 
patients he found a bronchial ¢2! 
cinoma. The author states that similar 
cases were observed among the mine! 
in Schneeberg. ‘The etiology ol the 
disease is not yet entirely clear. 1 
Joachimstal which formerly had silve! 
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mines, radium is now extracted from 
pitchblende. It has been found that 
‘he emanation content of the air in 
the mines of Schneeberg and 
Joachimstal is 50 and 40 maché units, 


respectively. The dust contains 
arsenic. But whether and to what 
extent any of these factors influence 
the health of the miners has not been 
ascertained.—IKkk. R. D. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


DETECTION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF 
Carson MonoxipE. G. Lyjunggren. 
Abstr. as follows from Skand. Arch. f. 
Physiol., 1929, vol. 55, p. 277, an 
Physiol. Abstr., June, 1929, vol. 14, 
p. 143. 

The palladium chloride paper 
method is greatly improved by im- 
pregnating the paper with sodium 
acetate and moistening with a drop of 
water. In the presence of carbon 
monoxide a dark ring develops round 
the drop—with 0.2 per cent. carbon 
monoxide in one minute, with 0.01 
per cent. in twenty minutes. 


A StmpLE DEVICE FOR THE RECOG- 
NITION OF CARBON MONOXIDE BLOOD. 
I. Schwarzacher. Abstr. as follows 


from Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. ges. gerichtl. 


Med., 1928, vol. 12, pp. 510-514, in 
Chem. Abstr., April 20, 1929, vol. 23, 
p. 1921. 

There are three tubes containing, 
respectively, carbon monoxide blood 
diluted 1:200 with water, normal 
blood, and an 0.2 per cent. copper 
‘immonium sulphate. These are ar- 
ranged so that the carbon monoxide 
blood is superimposed upon the copper 
solution (blue against a light back- 
ground) with the control blood at the 
“lt (yellow against a light back- 
‘round). If observed so that the con- 
trol blood is superimposed upon the 


copper solution, it appears green and 
the carbon monoxide blood directly to 
the right of it is red.—P. D. 


MopirFiepD JopINE-PENTOXIDE 
METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF CAR- 
BON MONOXIDE IN AIR AND BLOop. 
M. J. Martinek and W. C. Marti. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, March, 1929, 
vol. 19, pp. 293-298. 

The modifications introduced in 
the standard method by the authors 
are: 


1. Elimination of rubber connections. 

2. Rearrangement of the absorption 
towers in order to reduce the size of the 
set-up. 

3. Use of gas meters to control the 
volume of gas flow. 

4. Thermoregulators for the oil bath. 

5. Design of absorption towers to reduce 
the heat to be overcome (by the oxidation 
of carbon monoxide). 

6. Substitution of ‘‘dehydrite’’ for phos- 
phorus pentoxide as a dehydrating agent. 

7. Elimination of the trap in the absorp- 
tion tower, formerly necessary in order to 
avoid back pressure. 

8. Use of amicroburette for the titration. 


—P, D. 


CARBON MONOXIDE FROM AUTOMO- 
BILES Ustna Ernuyzt GASOLINE. W. 
P. Yant and L. B. Berger. Abstr. as 


follows from U. S. Bur. Mines, Rep. 


Investigations, Serial No. 2908, Jan., 
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1929, pp. 8 (mimeographed), in Chem. 
Abstr., May 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 2287. 

An investigation was made to 
determine whether there is any signifi- 
cant difference in the carbon monoxide 
content of the exhaust gas of an inter- 
nal combustion engine when ‘“‘ethyl 
fluid’? (containing tetraethyl lead) is 
substituted for straight gasoline. The 
equipment and the method of con- 
ducting the tests are outlined and 
results tabulated. Three series of 
tests were conducted. In one, with 
fixed adjustments and under prescribed 
conditions, no change was evident in 
the content of carbon monoxide in the 
exhaust gas either when detonation 
was distinct or when inaudible. If 
the spark was retarded to decrease 
detonation during operation onstraight 
gasoline, the amount of carbon monox- 
ide per horse-power hour was 5 to 7 
per cent. less for ethyl gasoline than 
for straight gasoline.—P. D. 


Errect oF REPEATED DAILY Ex- 
POSURE OF SEVERAL Hoturs TO SMALL 
AMOUNTS OF AUTOMOBILE EXHAUST 
Gas. FR. R. Sayers, W. P. Yant, E. 
Levy, and W. B. Fulton. U.S. Pub. 
Health bull. No. 186, 19.29, pp. d8. 

The authors draw the following 
conclusions from this investigation 
in which six men were exposed from 
four to seven hours daily over a period 
of sixty-eight days to gasoline engine 
exhaust gas-air mixtures containing 
two, three, and four parts of carbon 
monoxide per 10,000 parts of air: 


1. Exposure to 2 parts CO to 10,000 parts 
of air caused some subjects at rest or exer- 
cising mildly to experience slight but not 
discomforting symptoms in approximately 
two hours and distinct frontal headaches of 
a discomforting nature in three and one-half 
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to four hours. No symptoms of any type 
were experienced in more than 50 per cen; 
of the exposures, and no occipital headaches 
occurred in any subjects even after six and 
one-half hours’ exposure. The blood at- 
tained 20 per cent carbon monoxide-hempo. 
globin in three and one-fourth to four and 
one-fourth hours and 25 per cent in five and 
six hours, depending on the person and 
whether he was at rest or exercising mild], 

2. Exposure to 3 parts CO to 10,000 parts 
of air caused some subjects at rest or exer- 
cising mildly to experience slight symptoms 
in less than two hours and distinct fronta| 
headaches in two and one-half to three 
hours. A few occipital headaches and 
cases of vertigo occurred after three hours. 
In more than 65 per cent of the cases. 
distinct discomforting 
experienced after five exposure, 
This concentration produced 20 per cent 
carbon monoxide-hemoglobin in the blood 
in two and one-half to three and one-hali 
hours, 25 per cent in three to four hours, 
and 30 per cent in four to five and one-half 
hours, depending on the subject and 
whether he was at rest or exercising. 

3. Exposure to 4 parts CO to 10,000 parts 
of air caused some subjects to experience 


Symptoms were 


hours’ 


frontal headaches in one and one-half to 
two hours. <A few occipital headaches oec- 
curred in two and one-half to three and 
one-half hours. At the end of three and 
one-half to fourth hours more than 90 per 
cent had distinct frontal headaches. 

The blood attained 20 per cent carbon 
monoxide-hemoglobin in one and one-fourt! 
to two and one-fourth hours, 25 per cent in 
two and one-fourth to three and one-fourth 
hours, and 30 per cent in three to four hours, 
depending on the subject and whetlier he 
was at rest or exercising mildly. 

4. Although there was a tendency for 
headaches to appear with a lower amount 
of carbon monoxide-hemoglobin when &‘- 
tained by exposure to the lower concentra- 
tions of carbon monoxide, in general, front: 
headaches just begin in some subjects when 
the saturation reaches 18 to 20 per cent. 
few distinct occipital headaches accorm- 
panied by vertigo occurred at 23 to 25 pe! 
cent. 


TY 


5. Exercise, even though of a mild form, 
distinctly augmented the 
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carbon monoxide and caused symptoms to 
appear after shorter exposure. 

6. The rate of elimination of carbon 
monoxide from the blood in a given period 
after exposure varied directly with the 
‘nitial saturation, but for the initial satura- 
‘ions attained in this study the rate of elimi- 
nation appears the same for the same range 
\f saturations—that is, it is the same be- 
rween, say, 25 and 20 per cent, almost 
-ogardless of whether the initial saturation 
yas 25, 30, or 35 percent. After an initial 
saturation of 35 per cent was attained, 
approximately one-half hour was required 
to lower it to 30 per cent, about one hour 
more to lower it to 25 per cent, nearly one 
and one-half hours to lower it to 20 per cent, 
nearly two hours more to lower it to 15 per 
eont. two and one-half hours more to lower 
it to 19 per cent, and three to five hours 
longer to lower the saturation to 5 per cent, 
ii the subject breathed air the entire time. 
Vor lower initial saturation the time re- 

iired to eliminate the CO to a lower 

uration was the same as the portion of 
the above which corresponded to the values 
in question, 
7. A 30-minute inhalation of oxygen or 
er cent carbon dioxide in oxygen reduced 
ec amount of carbon monoxide-hemoglobin 
m 35 per cent to less than 10 per cent in 
'}minutes, and when given immediately it 
eviated the symptoms. For lower initial 
‘urations the same effect was produced in 


} a. 1s ° 
mewhat Jess time. 


or 


xercise immediately after exposure 
kedly increased the speed of elimination. 
procedure, however, is not recom- 
nded or advised as a treatment for 
soning by carbon monoxide. 
J. There were no apparent signs that the 
produced deleterious effects to the 
‘h and physical well-being of the sub- 
No lack of appetite, change of 
or muscular weakness occurred. 
In general, a distinct increase in 


7 i. 
r ' 


fobin occurred. This was accom- 


GQ by an increase in red blood cells. 
Important change occurred in the 


YIth the exception of a few oceur- 
Ol traces of Sugar, no important 
tbnormalities were noted in 


‘ 

< 
é 
4 


ests for blood pigment were 


12. Psychological analysis employing 
tests that were thought would reveal any 
difference occurring in the performance of 
the subjects after exposure to carbon 
monoxide in the concentrations given failed 
to show any distinct effect due to the gas, 
although there was a slight tendency for a 
poorer performance to be made on a pro- 
longed steadiness test. The difference in 
performance on all other tests was no 
greater than the variation on successive 
control tests. 


—P. D. 


CHANGES IN CENTRAL NeERvoUS 
SYSTEM IN CARBON MONOXIDE 
PoIsontInG. A. M. Griinstein and N. 
Popowa. Abstr. as follows from Arch. 
f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkrankh., Oct. 24, 
1928, vol. 85, p. 283, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Jan. 26, 1929, vol. 92, 
pp. 8)1-552. 

Grinstein and Popowa report the 
results of experiments on six rabbits 
poisoned with carbon monoxide. ‘The 
animals were put into a special room 
and carbon monoxide in a= certain 
concentration was added to the air. 
The animals were kept in the room 
until they were unconscious. Some 
of them were poisoned only onee, while 
others were poisoned repeatedly. Sev- 
eral weeks later the animals were 
killed. The brains and spinal cords 
were fixed in aleohol and formalde- 
hyde. The authors deseribe in detail 
the changes observed in these brains 
and spinal cords. On the basis of 
their observations they come to the 
following conclusions: (1) In various 
animals (rabbits, cats, and dogs) car- 
bon monoxide poisoning causes marked 
changes in the central nervous system. 
(2) These changes manifest themselves 
clinically in the appearance of tem- 
porary and permanent paralysis. (3) 
In the central nervous system of these 


he following changes are 


animals ft 
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noted: a diffuse degenerative process 
develops in the nerve cells (most com- 
monly those in the extrapyramidal 
motor apparatus and in the anterior 
horn of the spinal cord); this is ac- 
companied by a reactive proliferation 
of the gliosa cell elements and the 
elements in the walls of the vessels. 
The authors also observed areas of 
softening and hemorrhages. (4) The 
clinical symptoms are mainly the 
result of diffuse injuries. (5) In the 
central nervous system of these ani- 
mals there are, perhaps, changes which 
are not perceptible clinically. (6) The 
anatomic picture of the changes in the 
nervous system in carbon monoxide 
poisoning is the same in man and in 
animals. (7) The cause of the localiza- 
tion of the injuries is probably a 
varying sensibility of the different 
nerve elements of the central nervous 
system in relation to the toxie effects 
of carbon monoxide. (8) The ques- 
the carbon monoxide 
affects the nervous system cannot be 
definitely answered.  Asphyxia and 
the supposition of an immediate effect 
on the nerve cells are the most com- 


tion of how 


monly aecepted theories.—Kk. R. D. 


Toe DETERMINATION OF NERVOUS 
DISORDER AFTER CARBON DIOXIDE 
PotsoninG. F. Leppmann. Deutsch. 


Ztschr. f. d. ges. gerichtl. Med., 1928, 
vol. 12, pp. 121-132. 


THE DETERMINATION OF COPPER 
IN BrioLocicAL MATERIALS. C. A. 
Lilvehjem and W. C. Lindow. Abstr. 
as follows from Jour. Biol. Chem, 
1929, vol. 81, pp. 435-443, in Chem. 
Abstr., April 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 1921. 

The method of Biazzo was modified 
the determination of 


for copper in 
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biologie material. Samples contaip. 
ing as little as 0.02 mg. of copper ean 
be analyzed with accuracy.—P. [. 


ACUTE COPPER SULPHATE Porsox. 
ING. M. Meerovich and L. Moisseyevy, 
Abstr. as follows from Deutsch. Zischy. 
f. d. ges. gerichtl. Med., 1928, vol. 11. 
pp. 189-192, in Chem. Abstr., Jun, 
10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 2760. 

Case report showing gastro-intes- 
tinal disturbances, icterus, anemia. 
kidney changes, and nervous 
orders.—P. D. 


dlis- 


Injury TO HEALTH CAUSED By 
LACQUER SOLVENTS. G. Siebert. Abstr, 
as follows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem. 
1929, vol. 42, pp. 17-19, in Chem. 
Abstr., April 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 2049. 

The use of hydrocarbons and their 
halogen derivatives instead of turpen- 
tine in lacquers is often attended with 
danger. This is due to their action as 
fat solvents and consequent effect 
upon cell structure. Tetrachlorethane 
(now used but little) is one of the 
most poisonous. ‘Trichlorethylene is 
essentially harmless. Carbon. tetra- 
chloride does not have a great physio- 
logic action. Chloracetone is some- 
times developed in the lacquer itsell: 
although not a solvent it adds danger 
to such materials, as when acetone 
and chlorine derivatives are used to- 
gether in lacquer manufacture. \Jono- 
chlorobenzene has also been replaced 
largely by less dangerous solvents. 
Benzene is much more poisonous than 
Benzine seems to be 
in about the same class as turpel- 
tine.—P. D. 


its homologues. 





POISONING IN INDUSTRIES. 
Jour. State Med., Apri, 


LEAD 
T. Oliver. 


1929, vol. 87, pp. 187-195. 








-_— 


Danger connected with exposure to 
lead is traced through the industries, 
commencing With lead mining. Here 
the risk is associated with carbonate 
of lead into which lead sulphide is 
converted when exposed for a long 
‘ime to the atmosphere. The sulphide 
of lead, galena, has but little toxicity. 
When lead ores are melted, fumes may 
escape from the furnaces or hearths 
and contaminate the atmosphere. The 
next industries are those connected 
with the production of red lead, an 
oxide of lead, and white lead, the 
carbonate of lead. Both these prod- 
ucts in their turn are used in plumb- 
ing and in the manufacture and use 
of lead paints. White lead used also 
to be employed in the manufacture 
of glazes for pottery, but now a less 
soluble double silicate has taken its 
place. The removal of old paint from 
surfaces gives rise to injurious dust, 
and, when heat is used, as in breaking 
up old warships, to fumes which are 
dangerous to the workers. The haz- 
ard from using lead compounds in 
paints is one which has not yet been 
overcome. The manufacture of elec- 
‘ric accumulators has in recent years 
been increasing, and with it the num- 
ber of cases of lead poisoning to which 
it gives rise. There is danger, too, in 
rubber factories since red lead has 
been used to induce rapid vuleaniza- 
tion. The article closes with a descrip- 
tion of four cases arising from more 
unusual causes. They are quoted to 
“press upon the doctor that risk from 
ead poisoning is not entirely an 
ccupational hazard confined to fac- 
lories—E. L. C., 


[HE PRESENT STATE OF THE LEAD 
INT (JUESTION. K. Wirth. Abstr. 
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as follows from Korrosion Metallschutz, 
1929, vol. 5, pp. 14-18, in Chem. 
Abstr., May 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 2583. 
The development of uses of mixed 
lead pigments in paints is reviewed 
with reference to toxicity and dis- 
coloration on exposure.—P. D. 


LEAD POISONING ON BOARD THE 
U.8.S. “Seatrtrir.” J. Stepp. Abstr. 
as follows from U. S. Naval Med. 
Bull., 1928, vol. 26, pp. 1011-1017, 
in Chem. Abstr., May 20, 1929, vol. 23, 
p. 2512. 

Kight members of the crew engaged 
in extensive chipping and _ painting 
operations involving red-lead paint 
developed symptoms of lead poisoning. 
Short shifts and the use of portable 
ventilating sets especially in the double 
bottoms resulted in an abatement of 
the outbreak.—P. D. 


Five Cases or LEAD POISONING 
OccuRRING ON Boarp U. 8S. 38. 
“WYOMING” DURING THE YEAR 1926. 
W. W. Hlargrave. Abstr. as follows 
jrom U. S. Naval Med. Bull., 1928, 
vol. 26, pp. 1018-1024, in Chem. 
Abstr., May 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 2512. 

Five lead poisoning cases occurred 
as a result of chipping and handling 
red-lead paint on board ship in con- 
fined, ill-ventilated places. During 
the period 1913 to 1927 a total of 299 
acute cases of lead poisoning with one 
death, and 197 chronic cases with one 
death are reported in the United 
States Navy.—P. D. 


Leap ENCEPHALOPATHY. J. Gelman. 
Abstr. as follows from Deutsch. Arch. 
f. klin. Med., Feb., 1929, vol. 163, p. 
1, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 14, 
1929, vol. 92, p. 1311. 
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Gelman reports three cases of lead 
intoxication in each of which a differ- 
ent form of lead encephalopathy was 
present: psychic depressive, epileptic, 
and eclamptie.—Ix. R. D. 


(JENESIS OF APOPLEXY ILLUSTRATED 
IN Case OF LEAD POISONING. A. 
Rihl. Abstr. as follows from Med. 
Klin., Feb. 1, 1929, vol. 25, p. 187, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 13, 1929, 
vol. 92, p. 13138. 

A case of apoplexy is reported by 
Riihl A man, aged 51, who, as a 
painter, had been working with paints 
containing lead for thirty-seven years, 
suffered from attacks of apoplexy. 
lifteen years previously he had been 
ill with lead poisoning. Nine years 
later he had a slight cerebral hemor- 
rhage, and for the last two years cere- 
bral noticed. 
The attacks became more frequent 
and the patient was brought to the 
The psychie 
symptoms were weakness of memory 


disturbances had been 


elinie. most evident 
and slow speech. Somatie hypertonia 
and hypertrophy were observed. Clini- 
cal examination revealed lead in the 
urine. ‘he Wassermann reaction was 
negative. Inthe course of the disease 
the blood pressure increased markedly 
and neither venesection nor lumbar 
puncture had influence on it. 
The cerebral disturbances became 
more serious and the patient died. 
Postmortem examination revealed hy- 
the arteries, 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle and 
of the aorta, and contracted kidneys. 
On the 
large apoplectic hemorrhage and sev- 


any 


pertonic sclerosis of 


brain surface were found a 


eral smaller bleeding centers, together 
with numerous areas of softening. The 
condition of the 


brain as revealed 
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microscopically proved that the 
apoplexy was caused by arterioscler. 
osis, Which in turn was due to lead 
poisoning.—K. R. D. 


THE EXCRETION OF LEAD. R, 4 
Kehoe and F. Thamann. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., April 27, 1929, vol. 92 
pp. 1418-1421. 

The studies described demonstrate 
that lead is being excreted in both the 
urine and the feces of normal persons, 
quite apart from industrial exposure 
to lead compounds. ‘They show, fur- 
ther, that persons whose occupations 
involve some degree of contact with 
lead excrete somewhat larger quan- 
tities of lead as a general rule, while 
those for whom exposure to lead com- 
pounds constitutes a recognizable in- 
dustrial hazard excrete still 
amounts. 

The appearance of lead in both the 
urine and the feces of students shows 
that some degree of lead absorption is 
“normal” for everybody. ‘That the 
matter has been previously overlooked 
is no doubt due to inadequate analytic 
methods rather than to any recent and 
abrupt changes in the quantity of gen- 
eral exposure to lead compounds or the 
influences of selected localities. Only 
long and careful study can demon- 
strate the static or progressive charac- 
ter of the conditions that bring about 
exposure, and the existence or absence 
of any effects on life and health. 

The variation in lead excretion 
within the groups of subjects is large. 
Observations on animals and menovel 
a period of time show wide limits ©! 
such variability in both health anc 
illness. Single samples of the excret 
of a large number of persons would be 
expected to show similar variability. 


larger 
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This feature, especially in the case of 
urinary excretion, only illustrates fur- 
cher the ease with which lead is re- 
leased from the tissues. 

These facts cannot fail to demon- 
strate the futility of crude clinical 
methods of determining the presence 
of lead in the excreta of persons sus- 
pected of having lead poisoning. Nor 
will a single accurate analysis yield 
valuable information. In order to 
determine whether a person has ab- 
sorbed significant amounts of lead it 
is necessary to study the excreta under 
carefully controlled conditions, over a 
period of time sufficient to equalize 
the variability of the excretory rate. 
The existence of acute illness of any 
type, especially such as is associated 
with pathologie conditions of the ex- 
eretory organs, the administration of 
medicaments which are believed to 
influence the excretion of lead (and 
probably many others whose action is 
unknown in this regard), as well as 
dietary variations, are to be regarded 
as factors that may seriously influence 
the processes of excretion and hence 
give rise to misleading information. 

The proper application of a knowl- 
edge of lead excretion in industrial 
practice is obvious. If one cannot 
diagnose lead poisoning by knowing 
the magnitude of lead excretion and 
thereby the extent of lead absorption, 
10 More can one predict its develop- 
ment in the individual ease. It may 
be that the discovery of the underlying 
mechanisms that produce lead in- 
toxication will provide the means of 
anticipating or avoiding the onset of 
ilness. This end cannot be accom- 
plished at present except by the 
recognition and elimination of danger- 
ous degrees of exposure. Direct meas- 
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urements of the lead dust in the air of 
workrooms may be done accurately 
and quickly, but they do not detect 
the effects of carelessness and the 
inadequacy of dust respirators. Blood 
examinations, by proper methods, 
yield valuable and indispensable in- 
formation, but the blood changes are 
not specific for lead. The magnitude 
of the lead excretion of a group of 
workmen tells a story that is specific 
and complete. The study of this end- 
result is thus the most effective means 
for the estimation of the danger in a 
lead occupation.—IK. R. D. 


ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF 
LEAD IN URINE. T. Cooksey and S. G. 
Walton. Abstr.as follows from Analyst, 
1929, vol. 54, pp. 97-99, in Chem. 
Abstr., April 20, 1929, vol. 28, p. 1921. 

By titration with methyl red as 
indicator, determine the acidity of the 
urine and calculate how much acetic 
acid must be added to 500 ¢.c. tomake 
it contain the equivalent of 3 gm. of 
acetic acid. Electrolyze with 0.3 to 
0.4 amperes, using a platinum cone as 
cathode and a platinum spiral as 
anode. A narrow beaker about 11 em. 
high and 500 c¢.c. content is recom- 
mended. When the electrolysis is 
finished (sixteen to seventeen hours) 
a small quantity of phosphate is some- 
times found adhering to the cathode. 
Carefully remove the beaker contain- 
ing the urine while the current is still 
passing and replace with a similar 
beaker containing 250 ¢c.c. of water and 
1 e.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. Electrolyze for two hours longer. 
Then all the phosphate will have dis- 
appeared from the cathode. Next 
electrolyze half an hour with 250 c.e. 
of pure water as electrolyte. Wash 


oe 
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the cathode with aleohol, dry and dis- 
solve off the deposit with 4 ¢c.c. of hot 
nitric acid. Rinse with 10 e.e. of 1.5 
normal nitrie acid and with 5 e.ce. of 
hot water. Evaporate on the water 
bath to dryness, add 1 e.e. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, and again 
evaporate to dryness. Warm the resi- 
due with three drops of hydrochloric 
acid and a few drops of water, add 4 
c.c. of water to the solution and heat 
on the water bath to make sure that 
the lead chloride is all dissolved. 
‘Transfer to a graduated cylinder and 
make up to 6 ¢.e. Mix and pour out 
3 CC. a small test tube. Into 
similar comparison tubes, introduce 
standard lead solution in quantities 
representing 0.000, 0.005, 0.010, 0.015, 
0.020, 0.025, and 0.030 mg. of lead 
together with hydrochloric acid and 
water as in the test, making 3 e¢.e. in 
each case. Add to each tube 2 e.e. of 
freshly prepared potassium metabi- 
sulphite solution, mix, allow to stand 
one to two hours and compare the 
turbidities. Normal urine analyzed 
by this method contains 0.4 mg. of 
lead per liter.—P. D. 


into 


(CHANGES IN THE KIDNEYS DUE TO 
MIERCURIC CHLORIDE POISONING. JB. 
A. Photakis and E., Nikolaidis. Abstr. 
as follows from Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. 
ges. gerichtl. Med., 1929, vol. 13, pp. 
28-32, in Chem. Abstr., May 10, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 2210. 

Mereurie chloride injures not only 
the secretory epithelium but also the 
vascular This should be 
‘alled angionephrosis.—P. D. 


system. 


OccUPATIONAL POISONING IN MAN- 
UFACTURE OF LUMINOUS 
DIALS. CGENERAL 


WATCH 
REVIEW oF HAz- 
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ARD CAUSED BY INGESTION OF Lumry. 
ous PAINT, WITH ESPECIAL Repgp. 
ENCE TO THE NEW JERSEY Casrs 
H. S. Martland. Jour. Am. Me) 
Assn., Feb. 9, 1929, vol. 92, pp. 466- 
473; Feb. 16, 1929, pp. 552-559. 

This is a thorough and excellen; 
review of the history, symptomatol- 
ogy, pathology, diagnosis, prognosis. 
treatment, and scientific literature oj 
the occupational poisoning occurring 
in luminous watch dial painters, as g 
result of entrance into the body, during 
considerable periods of time, of minute 
amounts of radium, radiothorium, or 
mesothorium, deposit of these sub- 
stances especially in the bones (major 
amount), liver, and spleen, and sub- 
sequent disastrous damage, both to 
blood forming tissue and to bone, as 
a result of the continuous action oi 
deadly alpha rays.—Ix. R. D. 


OSTEOGENIC SarcoMa IN DIAL 
PAINTERS Usinc Luminous Pant. 
H. S. Martland and R. E. Humphries. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. Path., 
March, 1929, vol. 7, p. 406, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., May 11, 1929, vol. 
92, pp. 1631-1632. 

Of some fifteen girls whose deaths 
were attributed to  radium-meso- 
thorium poisoning incurred while they 
were employed at painting watch dials 
with luminous paint, two were foun! 
by Martland and Humphries to have 
osteogenic sarcoma of the bone. The 
paint used consisted of crystalline 
phosphorescent zine sulphide (Sidot > 
blend) rendered luminous by the ad 
tion of extremely small amounts © 
radium, mesothorium, and radiotho- 


rium. These radioactive substance 


were in the form of insoluble sulphat™ 
in the paint when it was used. 1! 











mode of poisoning in these cases was 
by ingestion. Owing to a_ general 
habit among these workers of pointing 
‘heir brushes in their mouths while 
painting the dials, they swallowed 
emall amounts of the radioactive paint 
day after day. They were also ex- 
posed to radioactivity by absorption 
- the substance through the skin and 
by inhalation, especially of the dust 
of the luminous paint, but these portals 
of entry were not considered sig- 
nificant. The girls affected had swal- 
lowed the paint for periods of from 
one to four years or more. Most of 
the paint swallowed passed rapidly 
through the gastro-intestinal tract and 
was eliminated. A small amount, 
however, was continually absorbed 
nd eventually stored as insoluble sul- 
phates of particulate or colloidal size 
in the main-organs of the reticulo- 
endothelial system and, above all, in 
The exact mode of intes- 
tinal absorption is not clear. The 


4 | ] . 
ne pones, 


deposits in the bones were generalized 
over the entire skeleton. One bone 
d not contain more radioactivity 
than another. A study of its minute 
tribution in the individual bones 
Which, on aeeount of the extremely 
(| amounts present, could be de- 
tcrmined only by — photographie 
methods) showed an irregular distribu- 
nm in the bone and often a 
concentration in certain portions. The 


1 ’ 
layers of the cortex seemed to 
i¢ final position of storage. Here 


vas lrequently stored in large 
unts and probably replaced eal- 
After final de- 


in the bones, these deposits 


In these areas. 


(\r) 
Aa 


fmitted their characteristic radiations 


aiter day (every minute of the 
nty-lour hours), 
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month = after 
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month, and year after year. As about 
95 per cent. of the radiation coming 
from these deposits was alpha and 
only 5 per cent. beta and gamma, the 
blood forming centers, owing to their 
proximity, were constantly bombarded 
by the alpha particle, exposing vital 
centers to a type of radiation never 
before known to have oceurred in 
human beings. In addition, the pre- 
ponderance of mesothorium in this 
paint is of great toxicologic importance 
for the reason that mesothorium in 
equilibrium with its radiothorium 
emits five alpha particles, whereas 
radium emits only four; also, the 
alpha particles of mesothorium and the 
products of its decay have a greater 
velocity and penetration than those 
of radium, and therefore are chemo- 
physically and physiologically more 
active. As a result of the continuous 
and constant radiation from the de- 
posits on the blood forming centers, 
especially of the deadly alpha rays, 
these centers in time became ex- 
hausted, and a leukopenie anemia, in 
most eases of the regenerative type 
but occasionally of the aplastic or a 
regenerative type, developed. This 
anemia often proved fatal. Because 
of a continuous radiation from the 
deposits, a radiation osteitis often 
developed in these cases, similar to 
that seen in bones as a result of large 
doses of external irradiation. Because 
of the proximity of the mouth, the 
dirtiest part of the body, to the mandi- 
ble and the maxillae, a superadded 
bacterial infection, usually by way of 
the teeth, resulted in extensive, In- 
tractable necrosis of the jaw, which, 
together with the anemia, formed the 
outstanding clinical features of the 


early fatal cases. The incidence of 
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two sarcomas of bone in fifteen cases 
of radium-mesothorium poisoning is 
too large to be passed over as a 
coincidence.—Kk. R. D. 


RADIOACTIVE SUBSTANCES IN Bopy 
Five YEARS AFTER Deratu. A. V. 
St. George, A. O. Gettler, and R. H. 
Muller. Abstr. as follows from Arch. 
Path., March, 1929, vol. 7, p. 897, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 11, 
1929, vol. 92, p. 1631. 

In the case recorded by St. George 
et al., the body was exhumed five 
years after interment for the purpose of 
obtaining evidence in connection with 
the death of the girl and the illness of 
several others who had been employed 
at painting watch dials with luminous 
the latter containing radio- 
active substances. The bones (jaw, 
vertebrae, femur, tibia, skull, meta- 
carpal, and phalanges), and the liver, 
brain, lungs, and spleen were tested 
for signs of radioactivity. [very por- 
tion of tissue and of bone tested gave 
photographie radioac- 
tivity. very portion of tissue and 
of bone tested gave electroscopic evi- 
dence of radioactivity. All three rays 
(alpha, beta, and gamma) were de- 
tected. The nature of the emanation 
was found to be that of radium. 
Quantitative determination (by the 
emanation method) showed the pres- 
ence of 48.282 micrograms of radium 
The radium 
content was also estimated for the 
lungs, liver, spleen, and brain. The 
total estimated radium content for the 
entire liver, and lungs was 
48.4179 micrograms.—Kk. R. D. 


paint, 


evidence of 


in the entire skeleton. 


bones, 


X-Ray AND RaApDIUM PROTECTION. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 27, 1929, 
vol, 92, pp. 1428-1450. 
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This article is an enumeration of th. 
recommendations for X-ray and jy. 
dium protection, adopted at the Secon 
International Congress of Radiology 
in Stockholm in July, 1928, and ap 
proved by the Council on Physica) 
Therapy of the American Medies| 
Association.—K. R. D. 


Roap Tar Potsonine. C. P. Me. 
Cord. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 2 
1929, vol. 92, pp. 695-696. 

McCord reports a case of road tar 
poisoning associated with initial con- 
vulsions, pulmonary edema, persistent 
hemorrhages, anemia, nephritis, wast- 
ing and later with some evidence of a 
lesion into or about the spinal cord. 
He concludes with the opinion that for 
medicolegal and compensation pur- 
poses, road tar poisoning must be 
regarded not as a clinical entity with a 
regular recurrence of similar manifes- 
tations from case to ease, but as a 


series of little related intoxications.— 
Kk. R. D. 


IXSTIMATION OF THALLIUM AND ITS 
ToxicoLocy. C. Stich. Abstr. as 
follows from Pharm. Ztg., 1929, vol: 
4, p. 231, in Chem. Abstr., May 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 2209. 

Some additional data are presented 
relative to the toxicity of thallium- 
treated wheat grains on rats.—P. D. 


FaTaAL THALLIUM POISONING, AND 
DETERMINATION OF THALLIUM IN (A- 
DAVERS AS THALLOUS IopIDE. Li. 
Fridli. Abstr. as follows from Ber. 
ungar. pharm. Gesellsch., 1928, vol. 4, 
pp. 43-49, in Chem. Abstr., April 2U, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 1840. 

The thallium was determined titri- 
metrically with 0.1 N potassium jodide 
solution. Of 2.5 gm. of thallium ace 
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tate taken per os, there were found 3.3 
mg. in 100 gm. of liver, 1.6 mg. in 98 
gm. of kidney, 5 mg. in 100 gm. of 
urine, the greater part having already 
heen eliminated in the urine.—P. D. 


THe DETECTION OF THALLIUM IN 
THE ORGANS OF SMALL ANIMALS 
\Wuicnh HAvE BEEN POISONED WITH 
“FRLIOWEIZEN.” oJ. Schee. Abstr. as 


follows from Beitr. z. gerichtl. Med., 


1928, vol. 7, pp. 14-81; Ber. wi. d. ges. 
Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., vol. 45, 
p. 232, in Chem. Abstr., April 20, 1929, 
rol. 23, p. 1840. 

The organs are ashed with a chlorate 
and hydrochlorie acid, the resulting 
solution is neutralized with ammonium 
hydroxide and precipitated with sul- 
phurie acid. ‘The sulphides are ignited 
so that the aqueous insoluble iron 
oxide can be separated from the soluble 
thallium sulphate. For further deter- 
mination of thallium, the method of 
Browning and Palmer is used. In 
poisoned animals (five rats, one dog) 
60 mg. of thallium sulphate per 100 
gm. was found in the organs. ‘The 
musculature contained only a small 
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amount, the brain and blood only a 
trace.—P. D. 


AcID BuRNs oF STOMACH AND ZINC 
Vapor Lesions. V. Orator. Abstr. 
from Zentralbl. f. Chir., March 2, 
1929, vol. 56, p. 514, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., May 11, 1929, vol. 92, 
p. 1644. 

Orator calls attention to the fact 
that the literature leads one to assume 
that burns from drinking hydrochloric 
acid are more common than from 
drinking sulphurie acid, and yet the 
statistics of toxicologists show that 
sulphuric acid burns exceed hydro- 
chlorie acid burns at least four times. 
He reports two cases of hydrochloric 
acid burn, both fatal, and analyzes 
thirty-four cases taken from the litera- 
ture with reference to the effect on 
the stomach. Healso refers to several 
cases of corrosion of the gastric mucosa 
in persons who had been inhaling zine 
fumes. He concludes that small par- 
ticles of zine become admixed with the 
saliva, are swallowed, become mixed 
with the hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach and cause corrosion. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


THe THeory or Dust REMOVAL 
FROM GASES BY Dry Metuops. Bb. 
haeser. Abstr. as follows from Met- 
allbirse, 1928, vol. 18, pp. 1573-1574, 
in Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1929, vol. 

, Dp. 2769. 

The literature and patents for me- 
chanical and electrostatic dust removal 
methods are reviewed in detail.— 
ro 


\ 
\IECHANISM OF PNEUMONOKONIOSIS. 
A. Policard and S. Doubrow. Abstr. 


» 


as follows from Presse méd., March 13, 
1929, vol. 37, p. 837, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., May 11, 1929, vol. 92, p. 1639. 

To explain the mechanism involved 
in the penetration of mineral particles 
into the pulmonary tissue in pneu- 
monokoniosis, Policard and Doubrow 
begin by studying the mechanism of 
suspension of the mineral particles in 
the respiratory air and of their sedi- 
mentation on the mucosa of the 
respiratory organs. The particles are 
maintained in suspension in the 
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two sarcomas of bone in fifteen cases 
of radium-mesothorium poisoning is 
too large to be passed over as a 
coincidence.—Kk. R. D. 


RADIOACTIVE SUBSTANCES IN Bopy 
live YEARS AFTER Deatu. A. V. 
St. George, A. O. Gettler, and R. H. 
Muller. Abstr. as follows from Arch. 
Path., March, 1929, vol. 7, p. 397, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 11, 
1929, vol. 92, p. 1631. 

In the case recorded by St. George 
et al., the body was exhumed five 
years after interment for the purpose of 
obtaining evidence in connection with 
the death of the girl and the illness of 
several others who had been employed 
at painting watch dials with luminous 
paint, the latter containing radio- 
active substanees. The bones (jaw, 
vertebrae, femur, tibia, skull, meta- 
carpal, and phalanges), and the liver, 
brain, lungs, and spleen were tested 
for signs of radioactivity. Every por- 
tion of tissue and of bone tested gave 
photographie evidence of radioac- 
tivity. Livery portion of tissue and 
of bone tested gave electroscopie evi- 
dence of radioactivity. All three rays 
(alpha, beta, and gamma) were de- 


tected. The nature of the emanation 
was found to be that of radium. 


Quantitative determination (by the 
emanation method) showed the pres- 
ence of 48.282 micrograms of radium 
The radium 
content estimated for the 
lungs, liver, spleen, and brain. The 
total estimated radium content for the 
entire bones, liver, and lungs was 
48.4179 micrograms.—Kkx. R. D. 
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was also 


X-Ray AND RADIUM PROTECTION. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 27, 1929, 
vol. 92, pp. 1428-1 130, 
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This article is an enumeration of th. 
recommendations for X-ray and jr. 
dium protection, adopted at the Second 
International Congress of Radiology 
in Stockholm in July, 1928, and ap 
proved by the Council on Physica) 
Therapy of the American Medies| 
Association.—K. R. D. 


Roap Tar Porsonine. C. P. Me. 
Cord. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 2 
1929, vol. 92, pp. 695-696. 

McCord reports a case of road tar 
poisoning associated with initial con- 
vulsions, pulmonary edema, persistent 
hemorrhages, anemia, nephritis, wast- 
ing and later with some evidence of a 
lesion into or about the spinal cord. 
He concludes with the opinion that for 
medicolegal and compensation pur- 
poses, road tar poisoning must be 
regarded not as a clinical entity with a 
regular recurrence of similar manifes- 
tations from case to case, but as a 


series of little related intoxications.— 
A. Bs DD. 


IXSTIMATION OF ‘THALLIUM AND ITS 
ToxicoLtocy. C. Stich. Abstr. as 
follows from Pharm. Ztg., 1929, vol. 
4, p. 231, in Chem. Abstr., May 10, 
1929, vol. 23, p. 2209. 

Some additional data are presented 
relative to the toxicity of thallium- 
treated wheat grains on rats.—P. D. 


FaTAL THALLIUM POISONING, AND 
DETERMINATION OF THALLIUM IN Ca- 
DAVERS AS THALLOUS IopIDE. I. 
Fridli. Abstr. as follows from Ber. 
ungar. pharm. Gesellsch., 1928, vol. 4, 
pp. 43-49, in Chem. Abstr., April “; 
1929, vol. 23, p. 1840. 

The thallium was determined titr- 
metrically with 0.1 N potassium iodide 
solution. Of 2.5 gm. of thallium ace 
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tate taken per os, there were found 3.3 
mg. in 100 gm. of liver, 1.6 mg. in 98 
gm. of kidney, 5 mg. in 100 gm. of 
urine, the greater part having already 
heen eliminated in the urine.—P. D. 


Tue DETECTION OF THALLIUM IN 
tHE ORGANS OF SMALL ANIMALS 
\Wuiew HAVE BEEN POISONED WITH 
“JRLIOWEIZEN.” J. Schee. Abstr. as 


follows from Beitr. z. gerichtl. Med., 


(928, vol. 7, pp. 14-31; Ber. wi. d. ges. 
Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., vol. 44, 
p. 232, in Chem. Abstr., April 20, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 1840. 

The organs are ashed with a chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid, the resulting 
solution is neutralized with ammonium 
hydroxide and precipitated with sul- 
phuricacid. The sulphides are ignited 
so that the aqueous insoluble iron 
oxide can be separated from the soluble 
thallium sulphate. For further deter- 
mination of thallium, the method of 
Browning and Palmer is used. In 
poisoned animals (five rats, one dog) 
60 mg. of thallium sulphate per 100 
gm. was found in the organs. The 
musculature contained only a small 
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amount, the brain and blood only a 
trace.—P. D. 


Acip BURNS OF STOMACH AND ZINC 
Vapor Lesions. V. Orator. Abstr. 


from Zentralbl. f. Chir., March 2, 


1929, vol. 56, p. 514, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., May 11, 1929, vol. 92, 
p. 1644. 

Orator calls attention to the fact 
that the literature leads one to assume 
that burns from drinking hydrochloric 
acid are more common than from 
drinking sulphurie acid, and yet the 
statistics of toxicologists show that 
sulphuric acid burns exceed hydro- 
chlorie acid burns at least four times. 
He reports two cases of hydrochloric 
acid burn, both fatal, and analyzes 
thirty-four cases taken from the litera- 
ture with reference to the effect on 
the stomach. He also refers to several 
cases of corrosion of the gastric mucosa 
in persons who had been inhaling zine 
fumes. He concludes that small par- 
ticles of zine become admixed with the 
saliva, are swallowed, become mixed 
with the hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach and cause corrosion. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


THE THrerory oF Dust REMOVAL 
FROM GASES BY Dry Metuops. JB. 
lvaeser. Abstr. as follows from Met- 
allbdrse, 1928, vol. 18, pp. 1573-1574, 
in Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1929, vol. 

 p. 2769. 

The literature and patents for me- 
chanical and electrostatic dust removal 
uiethods are reviewed in detail.— 
P. D, 


\TECHANISM OF PNEUMONOKONIOSIS. 
A. Policard and S. Doubrow. Abstr. 


Vi | 1] 


as follows from Presse méd., March 138, 
1929, vol. 37, p. 837, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., May 11, 1929, vol. 92, p. 1659. 

To explain the mechanism involved 
in the penetration of mineral particles 
into the pulmonary tissue in pneu- 
monokoniosis, Policard and Doubrow 
begin by studying the mechanism of 
suspension of the mineral particles in 
the respiratory air and of their sedi- 
mentation on the mucosa of the 


respiratory organs. ‘The particles are 
maintained in suspension in the 
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respiratory air because of the con- 
tinuously alternating inspiratory and 
expiratory movements and because of 
the electric charges of the particles; 
the form of the particles also must be 
taken into consideration: flat scale 
or shell-like particles are more easily 
held in suspension. The sedimenta- 
tion proceeds in direct ratio to the 
weight of the particles and thus to the 
degree of humectation of the particles 
and to the slowing of the respiratory 
movements in the smaller bronchi. In 
the large bronchi the mucosa is pro- 
tected by ciliary epithelium and a 
layer of mucus, and the particles 
deposited on it are rapidly expec- 
torated, without having penetrated 
into the pulmonary tissue; but in the 
small bronchioles there is no mucous 
secretion and the epithelium is thin 
and easily traumatized by deposited 
particles, which thus come in contact 
with the underlying connective tissue 
and are carried away by the macro- 
phages or foreed into various parts of 
the lungs by a continuous pulling of 
connective tissue caused by the ex- 
pansion and the retraction of the lungs 
Thus the mecha- 
nism of penetration of the mineral par- 


during respiration. 


ticles into the pulmonary tissue seems 
to be of the nature as the 
mechanism of migration of a needle 
introduced under the skin.—IKk. R. D. 


same 


AsBEstTosis. IW. JB. 
Tubercle, May, 1929, pp. 3853- 


PULMONARY 
W ood. 
S68. 
the 
of fifteen workers 
after 
being exposed for varying periods of 


Some description is given of 


eclinieal condition 


who eame under observation 


time to dust inhalation at an asbestos 


factory. Asbestos is a fibrous and 
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crystalline mineral composed mainly 
of magnesium silicate. The author 
deals chiefly with radiographic appear. 
ances and gives twelve illustrations 
He considers that pulmonary ashes. 
tosis is a definite condition character. 
ized by progressive dyspnea which 
becomes extreme; it is accompanied 
by cyanosis giving a leaden hue to the 
appearance. Wasting is a notable 
feature, while cough is a_ variable 
symptom. Clubbing of the fingers 
may be present. Prognosis appears 
to be grave owing to intervention of 
such diseases as pneumonia or bron- 
chitis, or even tuberculosis, although 
the evidence is not quite definite as 
to whether a patient with asbestosis 
is more liable than a normal person 
to contract tuberculous infection. 
Skiagrams present shadows suggesting 
a diffuse affecting chiefly 
the lower two-thirds of the lungs. The 
striations form a fine network, like 
that of a cobweb, which lacks the 


q 


coarse quality of silicosis.—E. L. C. 


fibrosis 


THE PRESENCE OF THE ASBESTOS 
FIBRE IN THE LESIONS OF ASBESTOS 
Workers. S. FR. Gloyne. Tubercle, 
June, 1929, pp. 404-407. 

The author first examined powdered 
asbestos fibers, and then looked for 
them in workers. He found them in 
asbestos or skin thickenings 
which are common among the workers, 


corns 


in nose swabs, in mouth washes, and 
in sputum. But in no case were the 
“curious bodies”? seen found by others 
in lungs. He found them however in 
profusion in the lungs of one worker. 
Careful examination of these ‘‘curious 
bodies’ with concentrated sulphuric 
acid showed that they were material 


ossibly blood pigment—deposited 
‘ 5 


J. 1. H. 
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round an asbestos fiber. How they 
are formed is not, however, discussed ; 
but a further communication dealing 
with cellular reaction to asbestos in 
living tissues is promised.—E. L. C. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE PECULIAR 
RopIES OF PULMONARY ASBESTOSIS 
“\spestTosis BopiEs’’) IN MATERIAL 
OpTAINED BY LUNG PUNCTURE AND 
1x THE Sputum. M. J. Stewart and 
4. C. Haddow. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Path. and Bact., 1929, vol. 32, 
py. 172, in Chem. Abstr., May 20, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 2482. 

The peculiar characteristic golden 
yellow bodies were found in two cases 
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of pulmonary disease in individual 
persons who had worked with asbestos 
for several years.—P. D. 


THE ESTIMATION OF SILICA IN Tis- 
suEs. H.J.King. Jour. Biol. Chem., 
Nov., 1928, vol. 80, pp. 25-381. 

‘“‘A micro method for the estimation 
of silica in animal tissues, which de- 
pends on the production of yellow 
silicomolybdie acid, has been de- 
scribed. Evidence is produced to 
show that the method gives accurate 
results. 

“The silica content of some tissues 
has been estimated; values are listed 
in tabular form.” 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Aseptic NECROSIS BY AN ANILINE 
Penctn. P. Wilmoth. Presse méd., 
May 29, 1929, vol. 37, pp. 700-701. 

Iselin in 1927 reported in La Presse 
Médicale certain injuries arising from 
aniline pencils. Now P. Wilmoth de- 
scribes a further case which was 
due to a portion of an aniline pencil 
penetrating the skin of the foot of a 
young girl who was walking barefoot 
across the floor. At first there was 
no pain; but ten days later the skin 
swelled and was found to be stained 
a violet blue. Finally the skin broke, 
discharging purple fluid and leaving 
an ulcer with a necrotic blue-stained 
base. The ulcer showed no sign of 
healing until all the stained tissue 
(d been excised. Apparently bits of 
line under these circumstances pass 
ito solution and continue to kill the 
issues until they are removed. In 


the 
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present case no general symptoms 
were reported, although Iselin men- 


tioned that headache, loss of appetite, 
and mild jaundice may occur. Nor 
is reference made to using ultraviolet 
rays to hasten healing of the wound— 
treatment which Iselin found of value. 
—E. L. C. 


Gross AND Microscopic CHANGES 
IN THE SKIN PropucEep By X-Rays 
AND BY Lireorp Soutventrs. LL. /. 
Jorstad and C. W. Lane. Arch. Der- 
mat. and Syph., June, 1929, vol. 19, 
pp. 954-967. 

The conclusions are given as follows: 


Active precancerous lesions histologi- 
cally have been produced in the skin of the 
white rat by repeated painting with a 
diluted tar preparation. The same type of 
lesion is produced by a single exposure of 
unfiltered x-rays, or by combining the two 
procedures. In observing the histologic 
changes produced by these procedures at 
different intervals throughout the period of 
experiment, further evidence was gained 
that coal tar, allied substances such as 
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mazola oil, paraffin oil and neat’s foot oil, 
and x-rays act similarly in inducing a 
malignant condition. They act as lipoid 
solvents. 


Guass WorKErR’s CaTaracT. [ol- 
let. Abstr. as follows from Arch. d’opht., 
Jan., 1929, vol. 46, p. 5, in Am. Jour. 
Ophth., April, 1929, vol. 12, p. 848. 

The literature is reviewed with 
regard to the frequency and type of 
‘cataract in glassworkers. The process 
of making glass bottles by hand is very 
interestingly described. The workers 
start as assistants at an age of from 
12 to 14 years. The work is done 
before an open furnace to which the 
left side of the face is most exposed. 
This accounts for the greater prepon- 
derance of glass blowers’ cataract in 
the left eye. It differs markedly 
from senile cataract in its early stages 
in that the onset is in the posterior 
subcapsular region. The opacity ad- 
involving the nucleus, and 
when mature it has no specifie charac- 
teristics to determine its origin. Asa 
general rule exposure for a number of 
years is necessary for the development 
of glass blowers’ cataract, and one 
must not forget that senile cataract 
may develop in glassworkers. But 
the typical glass blowers’ cataract 
appears from to three decades 
earlier than the usual senile cataract. 
The cause may be the infra-red rays 
acting directly on the lens or uveal 
damage from the intense heat. The 
workers will not wear glasses, but the 
affection is rapidly disappearing due 
to the adoption of machinery which 
eliminates blowing of bottles by hand. 


vances, 


one 


AMBLYOPIA AND THE ARTIFICIAL 
SttkK INpustrRy. Brit. Med. Jour., 
June 1, 1929, vol. 1, pp. 1008-1009. 
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Attention is drawn in this annota. 
tion to the danger which arises in thp 
artificial silk industry from the use of 
carbon bisulphide. This solvent js 
so poisonous that it has been practi. 
cally discarded in the rubber industry, 
but it is still used for treating alka); 
cellulose in the churn room of artificia| 
silk factories. The workman is com- 
pelled at the end of the process jo 
put his head into the churn to remoye 
the orange-colored sticky mass, and 
so is exposed to fumes of carbon 
bisulphide. A substitute for this 
solvent in the artificial silk industry 
is needed. Further trouble, including 
sharp pain, photophobia, and _ con- 
junctivitis, is claimed to be set up by 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen gener- 
ated at the spinning troughs.—F. L. C. 


SUPERFICIAL NECROSIS OF ENTIRE 
CORNEAL SURFACES AFTER Gas Ex- 
PLOSION: COMPLETE RESTORATION. 
B. Chance. Am. Jour. Ophth., April, 
1929, vol. 12, pp. 8303-304. 

A negro, who was furnace tender 
in an Office building, on discovering 
that the pilot light of a gas heated 
water boiler was not burning, sought 
to relight it with a match. He 
stooped down, looking with both eyes 
into the hole in order to guide the 
match to the pilot, when a sudden 
explosion occurred. He suffered grea' 
pain in his eyes and was unable to 
open them, great quantities of tears 
streaming from them. When the 
lids were separated, the corneas ap- 
peared dull and gray, like dead eyes. 
The force of the violently projected 
column of air had evidently bee! 
received on the exposed surfaces 0! 
the eyes, the corneas of which were 


bruised; in effect devitalizing the 








ta. 
the 





epithelial coverings into which also 
decks of dust had been driven. ‘Treat- 
ment consisted in flushing the eyes 
with an alkaline lotion and copiously 
running in a solution of holocaine, 
and then binding them up for a short 
time, after which treatment was 
repeated. On removal of the band- 
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ages, membranous shreds, fine dusty 
particles, and flakes were washed 
away in the tears. On the next day 
only here and there could be seen 
areas denuded of their epithelium. 
Treatment continued for seventeen 
days, when the patient was discharged, 
visual acuteness being perfect.—B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Tue TREATMENT OF BURNS WITH 
NorMAL Horse SERUM. REPORT OF 
Cases. S. R. Monteith and R. O. 
Clock. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 
6, 1929, vol. 92, pp. 1173-1177. 

For the treatment of burns due to 
fire, hot water, or acids, Monteith and 
Clock have used with great success a 
preliminary bath of warm physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride, followed 


by normal horse serum containing 
cresol sprayed at least twice daily on 
the burned area. The important ad- 
vantages of this method of treatment 
are absence of scar tissue; rapidity of 
formation of new epidermal tissue in 
all parts of the wound; freedom from 
pain; prevention of infection; and elim- 
ination of toxemia by preventing the 
absorption of toxins.—Ix. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


I. ESPIRATORY QUOTIENT OF THE Ex- 
cess \IETABOLISM OF Exercise. C. H. 
Best, K. Furusawa, and J. H. Ridout. 
Abstr. as follows from Proc. Roy. Soc. 
London, Series 5. 1929, vol. 104, PP: 
119-151, in Chem. Abstr., May 20, 
1429, vol. 23, p. 2467. 

The respiratory quotient of the ex- 
cess metabolism of muscular exercise 
is not invariably unity, but increases 
with the severity of the exercise from 
4 value approximately the same as the 
basal quotient for very mild exercise, 
through unity for moderate exercise, 
‘0 one considerably above unity for 
very severe exertion. If one disre- 
zards the excess metabolism and calcu- 
lates the quotient of the total me- 


tabolism of exercise and recovery, a 
similar rise with increasing intensity 
of exercise, from values characteristic 
of the resting state to quotients in 
excess of unity, is obtained.—P. D. 


Muscutar Activity. I. DETER- 
MINATION OF THE RATE OF CIRCULA- 
TION OF BLoop IN MAN AT WORK. 
A. V. Bock, D. B. Dill, and J. H. 
Talbott. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
Physiol., 1928, vol, 66, Pp. 121-132, 
in Chem. Abstr., May 10, 1929, vol. 
23, p. 2207. 

Apparatus and methods for deter- 
mining, during exercise, the carbon 
dioxide pressure in oxygenated venous 
blood are described. The carbon di- 
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oxide pressure in arterial blood is de- 
termined from the composition of 
alveolar air. The carbon dioxide 
transported per 1,000 c.e. of blood is 
then calculated from the difference 
between the earbon dioxide pressure 
of the venous and arterial blood and 
the carbon dioxide dissociation curve 
of oxygenated blood. The total 
carbon dioxide production divided by 
the carbon dioxide transported per 
1,000 ¢.e. of blood gives the blood 
flow.—P. D. 


Il. A NomoGrapuic DEscrIPTION 
oF Iixprrep Arr. D. B. Dill and A. 
Polling. Ibid., pp. 1383-1385; Chem. 
Abstr., p. 2207. 

A simplified D’Ocagne nomogram 
is deseribed from which, the composi- 
tion of the expired air being known, 
one can read directly both the per- 
centage of oxygen used and the respir- 
atory quotient.—P. D. 


If}. DyNamMiIcaL CHANGES OccUR- 
RING IN MAN AT Work. A. V. Bock, 
C. van Caulaert, D. B. Dill, A. Folling, 
and L. M. Hurxthal. Ibid., pp. 136- 
161; Chem. Abstr., p. 2207. 

Measurements on four subjects 
showed that physical training in- 
creased lung capacity, induced a slow 
pulse rate, increased the stroke volume 
of the heart, reduced systemic blood 
pressure during work, and probably 
ereatly increased the capillary diffu- 
sion area in the muscles as it did in the 
lungs. Tailure to meet oxygen re- 
quirements in an untrained subject 
was reflected in a short time in the 
accumulation of laetie acid, diminu- 
tion of blood bicarbonate, a falling 
hydrogen ion concentration, and a 


tendency to reach maximum pulse and 


respiratory rates at levels that. pro. 
duced almost no embarrassment, fo, 
the athlete.—P. D. 


IV. THe “STEADY STATE’ AND THE 
RESPIRATORY QUOTIENT DURING 
Work. A. V. Bock, C. van Caulaert, 
D. B. Dill, A. Félling, and L. M 
Hurxthal. Ibid., pp. 162-174; Chem. 
Abstr., p. 2207. 

During continuous muscular exer- 
cise when a steady state was reached 
and the demand for oxygen was ade- 
quately met, the respiratory quotient 
of the excess metabolism due to work 
approached unity. Glycogen or some 
substance very closely related to it in 
normal metabolism is the immediate 
source of the energy of muscular con- 
traction.—P. D. 


SPIROMETRIC EXAMINATIONS MADE 
DURING THE OFrFricE Hours of 4 
MerpicAL ExprertT IN Sports. 0. 
Schmith. Abstr. as follows from 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 1628, vol. 
75, pp. 1669-1672, in Ber. wi. d. ges. 
Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., Feb., 
1929, vol. 48, p. 382. 

The vital capacity of about 600 
selected athletes was determined and 
classified according to its relation to 
body size and body weight. The 
results confirmed the accepted opinion 
concerning the approximate depenc- 
ence of the vital capacity upon these 
two body measurements. However, 
in a more accurate analysis of the 
experimental data, various deviations 
from this relationship were founé 
which were partly compensated for )} 
the Kaup index.—C. P. Y. 


THe EFrrects OF GYMNASTICS 0% 
’ ‘ T » Ge 
MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS. \ibA 
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cREMENTS OF STRENGTH (FATIGUE), 
PuLsE, BLOOD PRESSURE, AND TEM- 
peraTURE. LE. Schlesinger. Abstr. 
as follows from Miinchen. med. 
Wehnschr., 1928, vol. 75, pp. 1672- 
wos, in Ber. ti. d. ges. Physiol. u. 
exper. Pharmakol., Feb., 1929, vol. 48, 
pp. 382-883. 

“The effect of gymnastics on a large 
number of schoolchildren was studied 
by measuring the strength of the 
handgrip, the pulse rate, the blood 
nressure, and the body temperature. 
The children were divided into three 
eroups (presumably in the order of 
individual response to exercise). 

The first group showed no marked 
changes in the quantities measured, 
although the children seemed to be 
slightly fatigued by the gymnastics. 

The second group showed an in- 
crease in the pulse rate, a distinct 
lowering in blood pressure and body 
temperature, and an increase in the 
sirength of the handgrip. These effects 
are said to be normal in properly con- 
ducted gymnastie classes. A decrease 
in mental efficieney during the follow- 
ing lecture hour occurred only in cases 
n which there was a persisting high 
puise rate. 

the third group consisted almost 
entirely of children who had either 
weak constitutions or slight organic 
defects. In this group the reactions 
(0 exercise were irregular and quite 
‘ifierent from those of the previous 
croups. ‘The gymnasties invariably 
produced fatigue in the children of 
this group.—C., P. Y. 


SIMPLE ExERcISE TOLERANCE TEST 
YOR CIRCULATORY EFFICIENCY, WITH 
\NDARD TABLES FOR NORMAL IN- 


YIVIDUALS. A. M. Master and E. T. 


~ 
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Oppenheimer. Abstr. as follows from 
Am. Jour. Med. Sc., Feb., 1929, vol. 
(7, p. 228, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., April 6, 1929, vol. 92, p. 1216. 

The test described by Master and 
Oppenheimer utilizes habitual muscu- 
lar movements, causing a minimum 
of excitement and no dizziness or 
vertigo. It consists in ascending and 
descending two steps, each 9 inches 
high. The number of foot pounds of 
work performed is easily calculated. 
The criterion for the satisfactory per- 
formance of the test is a return of the 
systolic blood pressure and of the 
pulse rate to the preexercise (resting) 
level within two minutes after the end 
of exercise. ‘Tables have been con- 
structed giving foot pounds of work 
per minute performed by normal in- 
dividuals, with variations for sex, age, 
height, and weight. Curves of foot 
pounds of work per minute, plotted 
against age, show that until about 
puberty girls perform more efficiently 
than boys, but after 13 years of age 
males do better than females. The 
sharpest rise in the curve oceurs be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age. Males 
reach a maximum of about 3,795 foot 
pounds of work at from 26 to 29 years, 
and women a maximum of 2,950 at 
about 24 years. After these optimum 
ages a gradual but steady decline 
occurs. Menat the optimum age have 
a work capacity of about one-eighth 
horse power, and women, of about one- 
eleventh. Exercise tolerance varies 
directly with body weight up to the 
optimum weight of from 160 to 165 
pounds (73 to 75 kg.) for men, and 
from 135 to 145 pounds (61 to 66 kg.) 
for women. Beyond these weights 
the exercise tolerance falls. The rela- 
tion of work capacity to height is a 
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direct one; the taller the individual, 
the greater is his exercise tolerance. 
The practical importance of the pro- 
cedure is that the patient can be 
tested to determine (1) whether his 
exercise tolerance is within normal 
limits, and (2) what his actual maximal 
tolerance is in foot pounds. ‘The test 
is said to be helpful in the diagnosis 
and the grading of circulatory effi- 
ciency and insufficiency, and for trac- 
ing the changes arising therefrom 
during the progress of an organic con- 
dition of the heart or during recovery. 
It may also be used in giving advice 
as to sports and games.—k. R. D. 


krrect oF Rest PERtops ON PRo- 
pucTion. G. H. Shepard. Personnel 
Jour., Oct., 1928, vol. 7, pp. 186- 
202. 


“The effect of rest periods on fatigue 
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in light-heavy muscular work yao; 
tested in the laboratory by haying 
students work at a gymnasium ches. 
weight machine under controlled ¢op. 
ditions. 

“The results indicate that a worke; 
on light-heavy muscular work and op 
an eight-hour day, cannot give his 
maximum output unless he rests a; 
least 16.66 per cent of the time during 
working hours. 

“There were some indications that 
it is best to increase the proportionate 
sizes of rest periods as the day ad- 
vances and fatigue accumulates. 

“The subjects of this study, who 
were students and of superior intel- 
ligence, were able, after a little instruc- 
tion and experience, to select work and 
rest periods for themselves almost as 
well as anyone who made tests on 
them.”’ 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


APPARENT DEATH FROM ELEC- 


Tricity. SS. Jellinek. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Monatschr. ungar. Med., 
1928, vol. 2, p. 227, in Jour. Am. 


Med. Assn., Jan. 19, 1929, vol. 92, 
D. 214. 

Death from electricity, whether from 
lightning or from the electrie current 
used for industrial or domestic pur- 
poses, is, in Jellinek’s opinion, in most 
apparent rather than actual 
death. The main effect of electric 
shock consists of functional disturb- 
ances which are reversible. Necropsy 
observations indicate that the central 
nervous system, particularly the brain, 
is the chief point of attack. Signs of 
the continuation of heart action after 


Cases 


the shock have been noted, such as 
subepicardiaec and subendocardiac ex- 
travasations of blood, pulmonary 
edema, and brain swelling. He urges 
long-continued artificial respiration 
and notes that this has sometimes 
been successful after the physician has 
pronounced the patient dead. 
kK. R. D. 


MeEcHANISM INVOLVED IN DEATH 
FROM Evectric Suock. P. Schneide’. 
Abstr. as follows from Wien. me". 
Wehnschr., Jan. 5, 1929, vol. 0%, 
53, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April": 
1929, vol. 92, p. 1228. 

Schneider reports the case of 2 man 
who came in contact with a 5,000-vo! 


1 J.H 
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electric current and appeared to be 
dead. Artificial respiration was started 
_ few minutes later, and a lumbar 
puncture was made about an hour 
after the accident. The puncture 
yielded considerable cerebrospinal 
fluid. The pressure with which it was 
discharged was three times the normal 
pressure. ‘I'wo hours after the acci- 
dent death spots appeared, and at- 
tempts to restore life were discon- 
tinued. On the basis of the conditions 
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found at the postmortem examination, 
the author is of the opinion that the 
circulation was still active for about 
an hour after the accident occurred. 
Death was caused by cerebral paraly- 
sis which suspended the heart action. 
Schneider advises that in accidents of 
this kind artificial respiration should 
be started immediately, and the intra- 
cerebral pressure should be relieved 
as early as possible by lumbar punc- 
ture.—K. R. D. 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


On SWEATING IN MAN CAUSED BY 
THE Errect OF HEAT, AND ALSO THE 
VARIATIONS OF THE Boppy AND THE 
Skin TEMPERATURES. Y. Kuno and 
K. Ikeucht. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Orient. Med., 1928, vol. 9, pp. 
35-88, in Ber. wt. d. ges. Physiol. u. 
exper. Pharmakol., Feb., 1929, vol. 48, 


29) 


p. 354. 

‘lhe experiments were carried out on 
young men and women. In accord- 
ance with a method described else- 
where, the authors measured the water 
excretion from two places on the skin, 
the temperature of these two surfaces, 
and the reetal temperature under the 
‘ollowing thermal conditions: 

|. Slow and sudden elevations in 
the room temperature. 

2. Hot baths at a temperature rang- 
ing from 37.5° to 39.5°C. 

3. Hot air currents directed against 
one arm or one leg. 

Three different forms of sweating 
were found. First a very slight in- 
crease in perspiration for at least 
twenty seconds, followed by ‘‘true”’ 
sweating during which the secretion 
sometimes increased sharply. Second, 
an “ordinary type of sweating”? which 


Vol. 11 


was observed as a rule during a grad- 
ual rise in the room temperature or in 
moderately hot baths. When the 
room temperature rose suddenly, or 
when the subject was very susceptible, 
a rapid inerease in perspiration oc- 
curred immediately. ‘This is the ‘‘sen- 
sible form of sweating.” Third, a 
sudden but moderate increase in per- 
spiration, which may decrease tem- 
porarily, followed by profuse perspira- 
tion, is the “transitory form,’ in which 
the primary and secondary sweat 
secretion may be differentiated. 

The authors believe that the ordi- 
nary form of sweating is an omission 
of the initial secretion and that the 
sensible form is a combination of both 
stages. 

The initial rise in rectal temperature 
occurred after a ten-minute exposure 
to heat. Exposure to a moderate 
amount of heat sometimes caused the 
rectal temperature to fall at first. 
This was particularly true for well- 
nourished individuals, and also in 
water baths. The rectal temperature 
never increased during the initial 
sweating. Asarule it increased during 
the secondary secretion of sweat. No 
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definite relationship could be found 
to exist between rise in rectal temper- 
ature and sweat secretion. 

The skin temperature increased at 
first. The maximum readings ob- 
served were between 36.3° and 37.9°C. 
With the onset of sweating it fell 
again, the maximum fall being about 
3°. 

The authors attribute initial sweat- 
ing to a skin reflex brought about by 
the influence of heat. They do not 
consider the increase in rectal tem- 
perature to be a sufficient stimulus for 
explaining the secondary sweating. 
They believe, however, that the rise in 
blood temperature increases the sen- 
sitivity of centers to stimuli, so that 
under this condition stimuli of differ- 
ent kinds applied to the skin are 
capable of producing sweating more 
easily in men with elevated blood tem- 
than in who are not 


perature men 


overheated.—W. Ix. 


THe INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS Sys- 
TEMS OF ARTIFICIAL HEATING ON 
SKIN TemMPpERATURE. J7. M. Vernon, 
T’. Bedford, and C.G. Warner. Abstr. 
as follows from Jour. Physiol., 1928, 
vol, OO, pp. viii-ta, in Ber. ti. d. ges. 
Physiol. uw. exper. Pharmakol., Feb., 
1929, vol. 48, Dp. ISA. 

Parallel experiments carried 
out in two rooms on three investigators 


vere 
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under three different sets of air eon. 
ditions. Each experiment lasted three 
hours and was repeated four times 
One of the rooms was heated by hot 
water pipes running under the floor. 
The other was heated by means of an 
anthracite stove, which was properly 
screened to prevent direct radiant heat 
from reaching the subjects. 

Measurements of skin temperatures 
were made on the forehead, dorsum 
pedis, palm of the hand, and the flexor 
surface of the fingers, by means of a 
Moll thermopile, the cone of which was 
held one-quarter inch from the skin 
surfaces under examination. The 
temperatures were read on a calibrated 
galvanometer. In addition to these 
surface temperatures, the temperature 
of the mouth was also recorded. 

In the floor heated room, the mean 
cooling powers of the air at heights of 
6 inches and 4 feet, 9 inches above the 
floor level were 6.8, 8.8, and 10.1 for 
Ata 
cooling power of 6.8, the skin temper- 
ature did not change. At 10.1 the 
air felt too cold and the fingers be- 
came numb. 

In the stove heated room, the floor 
of which was about 18°F. cooler than 
in the floor heated room, the skin tem- 
peratures were much lower, a fact 
which confirms the accepted supeti- 


the three sets of air conditions. 


ority of floor heating systems.—J. 5. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


A Survey or WoMEN IN INDUSTRY, 
VicerortiaA, 1928. MW. I. Ireland. Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Dept. Health, 
Ser. Pub. (Div. Indust. Hyg.) No. 9, 
1929, pp. 49. 

The survev of establishments employing 
3,002 females in the Commonwealth offices 


and factories, rubber, manufacturing gro- 


cery, jute bag, confectionery, boot, cardbox 
and printing, clothing, textile, metal and 
tobacco and cigar trades revealed that the 
in only 


] 
ro 


working environment—although 


a few cases poor—in many cannot 
considered to attain a satisfactory stand- 
ard. 

Breaches of the Factory Acts discove! 


in the course of the survey were few 1 


J. 1. H. 
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number, these transgressions being confined 
49 such conditions as the provision of 
sanitary and lavatory accommodation, 
cleanliness and space in workrooms and 
weight lifting in four instances. 

In one factory only was a dangerously 
toxic substance, benzol, used by females. 
Only 1.9 per cent. of females were seen 
working at processes requiring the expendi- 
ture of considerable physical effort. 

In several factories sufficient attention 
‘s not paid to such factors as rotation of 
‘obs, spacing of workers and the provision 
of rest periods and an adequate lunch 
hour. The hours in all were 44 to 48 
ner week or less. Overtime was performed 
only by workers in the fruit industry to any 
extent. In many factories cloakroom, 
messroom or restroom accommodation was 
not in accordance with hygienic standards, 
and in none were all the employees provided 
with physiological seating accommodation 
orfootrests. Ventilation and lighting were 
not of very poor standard in any factory, 
but in a large number the importance of 
effectively controlled ventilation was 
overlooked. 

Over-heated workrooms were seen in a 
few factories. Heating apparatus was 
provided in very few. 

Welfare work was carried out very well 
in a few factories, some firms employing : 
nurse to assist in this work or to take 
charge of medical departments. Surgeries 
were supplied in one or two establishments 
only. Records of sickness absenteeism and 
labour turnover are kept satisfactorily in 
very few establishments. 

The following conclusions may be drawn 
irom the data supplied by personal interro- 
gation of employees— 

(1) That juveniles are employed in large 
numbers (46.2 per cent. of all employees) 
and that 36.2 per cent. of pieceworkers 
roughly 240) are juvenile, that very few 
are engaged in processes requiring consider- 
able physical effort, as this type of work is 
periormed almost entirely by adults, and 
hat with the exception of symptoms of 
variably disabling dysmenorrhoea, they 
“9 hot complain of symptoms of ill health 

the same extent as the adults. 
it would appear that the burden of indus- 
in the trades studied falls more lightly 
on the juveniles than the adults, and that 
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either because their work on the whole does 
not entail so much effort or speed, or be- 
cause they have not been employed for 
such long periods, their complaints of ill 
health are of lower incidence than those of 
the adults. 

(2) That a certain relation exists be- 
tween the rate of working and the incidence 
of dysmenorrhoea, headache or complaint 
of fatigue, in that in several trades in which 
the rate of working seems greatest, the 
dysmenorrhoea, headache or subjective 
fatigue incidence is above the average. 

(3) That in the dusty occupations com- 
plaints of colds, coughs, or sore throats 
occurring almost continuously are higher 
than the average, the incidence being raised 
by the complaints of employees in the jute 
and tobacco trades. This observation 
suggests that tobacco dust and the dirt 
from jute bags predispose to respiratory 
infection. 

(4) That the high incidence of headache 
in the clothing and boot trades is in all 
probability largely due to eyestrain. 

(5) That with regard to the effect of 
posture on the health of female employees, 
the following facts are concluded :— 

(a) It cannot be definitely stated that 
posture is responsible for the incidence of 

raricose veins being higher among those 
who sit or stand continually than among 
those who are able to alternate these 
positions, but it is very probable that the 
continual use of a badly designed seat or 
constant standing may predispose to or 
aggravate the condition. 

(b) That the tendency to constipation 
is aggravated by constant assumption of 
the sitting position. 

(c) That dysmenorrhoea occurs more 
frequently among workers who stand than 
among those who sit, and those who suffer 
least of all are able to alternate sitting 
and standing. It appears that posture has 
a definite influence on the incidence of this 
complaint. 

(d) That sedentary workers show a 
higher incidence of anaemia than females 
whose work is more active. 

(6) That as the result of investigation 
into the fruit canning industry, perionychia 
is considered a condition of definite indus- 
trial origin. 


—C. K. D. 
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INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI. 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Economic RepwucTiIion oF ATMOS- 
PHERIC PoLLuTION. A. Hl. Zimmer- 


man. <Aerologist, April, 1929, vol. 4, 
pp.o-7. 
This paper deseribes. briefly the 


operation of bag filters for collecting 
fumes from the manufacture of brass in 
a Chicago foundry, with calculated 
costs and profits of the installation 
which was introduced for the purpose of 
eliminating atmospheric pollution.— 
et 


TRANSMISSION OF VISIBLE RADIA- 


TION THROUGH THE ATMOSPHERE 
UNDER Hazy Conpitions. T. EL. 
Foulke. Tr. Illumin. Engin. Soc., 


April, 1929, vol. 24, pp. 884-897. 

“The handicaps under which air 
navigation is now carried on, with 
particular reference to the limitations 
imposed by fog, are stressed by the 
author, and some of the methods used 
to dispel fog are described. Data 
are presented showing fog penetra- 
bility, and the visibility of various 
types of light sources, based on tests 
in both the laboratory and the field. 
An explanation is also given of the 
theory and operation of the neon 
induction lamp.’’—P. D. 


TREATING THE WINDOW TO CON- 
SERVE Dayuicut. HT. H. Highie. 
Tr. Illumin. Engin. Soc., March, 1929, 
vol. 24, pp. 253-287. 

“Data are given on the effects of 
window shades, curtains, Venetian 
blinds, and several varieties of window 
glass, upon the amount and distribu- 
tion of illumination on a _ horizontal 


working plane in a typical schoo! 
room. These data were obtained by 
laboratory tests upon a scaled model 
of the room, using an artificial sky go 
that the external conditions could 
be held constant and the results be 
more properly comparable than would 
be practicable when using natural 
daylight. It is demonstrated that 
the lighting is greatly affected by the 
differences in various samples of these 
auxiliary equipments for windows, 
and that therefore the buyer of them 


should demand such data _ before 
selecting and purchasing.’’—P. D. 


MINE LIGHTING AND RETINAL SEv- 
sITIvITy. F. Allen. Nature, 1929, 
vol. 123, p. 798. 

Two points are made by the writer 
of this letter. First that when light 
is below a certain critical value the 
sensitivity of the visual receptors of 
the eye is depressed. Probably the 
illumination in coal mining is below 
this threshold enhancing value, and 
the receptors are maintained in a 
depressed condition. The 
point is that violet light possesses an 
enhancing power about seven hundred 
times as great as that of yellow light; 
hence, although violet contributes little 
to illuminating power, it may enable 
the retina to be sensitive to the 
presence of other rays. The sugges 
tion is put forward that in addition to 


second 


increasing the illuminating powe! 
underground, advantage would be 


gained by increasing the amount 0! 
violet rays present in the light used.— 
BE. L. C. 
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[INDUSTRIAL HEALTH WORK IN THE 
PexinG SpecIAL HeattH Area. H., 
Yao. China Med. Jour., 1929, vol. 43, 
pp. 879-887. 

Industrial hygiene is extending even 
to China. Some description is here 
given of a health service organized for 
a rug factory in Peking. ‘The service 
is organized partly by the Municipal 
Health Department and partly by 
the factory itself. Applicants for 
work are examined and treatment is 
given to sick workers. All the men 
employed live on the premises. Three 
clinics are run: one for general diseases, 
one for trachoma, and one for dental 
work. As about 90 per cent. of the 
men had trachoma, a special clinic 
was necessary for this disease. Over 
two years the sickness rate was 24 per 
cent., representing about 250 patients 
per month. Two special hazards 
exist, one from dust in the card 
rooms, and another from knife cuts 
when cutting the threads of the rugs. 
Protection against typhoid fever, 
smallpox, and cholera is given to these 
workers when they will accept it. 
lfforts are made to spread knowledge 
with regard to health by lectures and 
by posters. The results generally 
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are good, but the ignorance of the 
men and the political troubles have 


stood in the way of further advance.— 
EK. L. C. 


Routine EXAMINATION OF THE 
SPINE FOR INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES. 
B.C. Cushway and R. J. Maier. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., March 2, 1929, vol. 
92, pp. 701-704, 

This paper is a discussion of the 
spinal anomalies, developmental ab- 
normalities, postural changes, and evi- 
dences of previous injury, disclosed by 
X-ray examination, in 931 men with 
symptomless spines, who applied for 
employment as railroad switchmen and 
firemen. Asa result of their findings, 
Cushway and Maier conclude that 
anomalies of the vertebrae are very 
common and do not necessarily cause 
painful backs; that roentgenologic 
study of the vertebral column should 
be made in all employees in industries 
in which injury to the spine is common, 
in order to prevent the employment 
of men unfit for certain types of labor 
and to insure just compensation to 
the injured by definite fixation of the 
date of injury within the term of 
employment.—Kk. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


Is INpustr1aL Nursinc KEEPING 
Pace? FE. B. Butzerin. Pub. Health 
Nurse, Feb., 1929, vol. 21, pp. 81-82. 

Suggestions are here given for 
appraisal forms, the use of records, 
and the acquisition of general funda- 
mental knowledge which will increase 


Vol 11 


il 


‘oO. Y 


the value of the nurse in industry. 
Selected reading lists may be obtained 
from the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing and from the 
National Health Library, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City.—B. A. 
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INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


HELPING INDUSTRIAL WORKERS TO 
Own THEIR Homes. Manufacturers 
News, Dec., 1928, vol. 34, p. 74. 

During the fiscal year just ended 
workers in the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s Hawthorne Works financed 112 
homes, representing a total cost of 
$1,350,000. Loans are made through 
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the employees’ building and loan asso. 
ciation which, since its incorporation 
in 1920, has built or financed 689 
homes for employees at this plant. A; 
present 3,300 employees are members: 
their investments in it are acquired 
by weekly deductions from pay.—B. A. 


AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Is DrTECTION OF APTITUDE FOR 
IMPROVEMENT IN Motor Capacity 
PosstBLE? P. Sollier and J. Drabs. 
Rev. de la Sc. du travail, March, 1929, 
pp. 26-40. 

An intensive investigation made on 
four subjects is reported. From the 
evidence gathered the deductions are 
drawn that capacity for learning 
industrial processes is correlated with 
eapacity for voluntary reactions, and 
that this latter, in its turn, is more or 
less closely related to reflex action. 
This work, however, which is impor- 
tant if well founded, requires to be 
followed up for a larger group of 
subjects.—E. L. C. 


NocTURNAL VISION AND ITs RELA- 
TION TO Fiyinc. P. J. EF. Beyne and 
G. Worms. Abstr. as follows from 
Arch. méd. et pharm. milit., 1928, vol. 
89, pp. 2382-252, in Bull. Hyg., March, 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 266-267. 

Nocturnal vision, that is to say 
vision in the light of a moonless night 
without any artificial help, has two 
points for consideration, v7z., luminous 
perception, and form appreciation. 
Both are altered by dark-adaptation. 


The two elements have very different 
practical importance, especially in 
regard to flying at night. 

The subject of minimal light per- 
ception, in a dark-adapted eye, has 
been carefully studied by several 
authors whose conclusions differ some- 
what, though the findings are agreed 
upon. For a dark-adapted eye the 
whole retina is equally sensible of 
white light, with the exception of the 
macular region whose sensitiveness 
is much less than that of the rest. For 
monochromatic light the results are 
not the same. The macula is the 
most sensitive region for red light; 
the perimacular zone for green and 
violet; in all cases the sensitiveness 
for colored light decreases toward the 
periphery. 

But if luminous perception tells of 
the presence of objects, we must have 
form perception to recognize their 
nature; the aviator must have form 
perception. The question of form 
perception in dim light has not been 
carefully studied. 

For its evaluation we must know the 
nature, dimensions, and distance 0! 
the test object; the composition of the 
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light and its amount. Lastly we 
must know the state of dark-adapta- 
tion of the examinee. 

The authors’ object has been to 
measure the acuity of vision under 
conditions similar to those encountered 
hy the aviator at night. Further they 
desired to know how the duration of 
adaptation affected the acuity. 

The first point was to determine 
approximately the value of nocturnal 
‘lumination; and then to reproduce, 
as nearly as possible, this illumination 
artificially, having regard both to the 
quality and quantity of light. 

The authors selected three subjects 
with normal acuity and normal 
healthy eyes; then on a clear night, 
with maximal dark-adaptation they 
measured the visual acuity of these 
same subjects at 5 meters, with Lan- 
dolt’s rings. The acuities were re- 
spectively, 0.06, 0.065, and 0.075. 

They then measured, in a dark 
room, the degree of illumination 
necessary to allow the same vision. 
lor this purpose they made use of a 
lamp giving a standard illumination of 
15 lux and reduced it by Tscherning’s 
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photometric glasses. Having in this 
way found the equivalent illumination, 
they tested the acuity of a number 
of individuals under these conditions. 
With this illumination, about 1/10,000 
of the standard, they found macular 
vision always considerably more acute 
than that of the peripheral retina. 
They find that the visual acuity 
increases during the time of adaptation 
to reach a maximum in from fifteen 
to thirty-five minutes. The acuity 
varied in normal young adults from 
0.06 to 0.09. It is possible that 
certain races are more sensitive than 
others; in two Tonkinese the acuity 
was found to be 0.1; no European 
examined had an acuity as high as this. 
The acuity was found to diminish 
steadily with age. It was noticed 
that the “day” visual acuity had no 
definite relation to the ‘‘night”’ acuity. 

The authors point out that it is 
very important for flying at night that 
the aviator’s adaptation should not 
be interfered with; it is not possible 
to read some of the necessary instru- 
ments without artificial illumination; 
the light used should be red.—H. G. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


REPORT ON AN INVESTIGATION INTO 
THE HEALTH AND WoRKING COoNDI- 
TIONS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MINING 
INDUSTRY OF VICTORIA AND TASMANIA, 
1928. K. R. Moore. Commonwealth 
0} Australia, Dept. Health, Ser. Pub. 
Div. Indust. Hyg.) No. 8, 1929, pp. 29. 


i. An inquiry has been made into the 


(h of employees of the mining industry 
i \ 


ictoria and Tasmania. In Tasmania 
| workers were examined, representing 
» per cent. of the total employees of metal- 


mines and treatment plants who were 
working at the time of the investigation 
under an Australian Workers Union award. 
In Victoria 58, or 37 per cent., were ex- 
amined. In addition, five ex-miners were 
examined, making a total of 713 examinees. 

2. As an estimation of the effects of the 
industry on the general health and physique 
of the employees, it has been observed that 
in Tasmania the chest measurements and 
expansions of all employees examined 
average slightly above the standard meas- 
urements for age and height as observed 
by the Australian Mutual Provident Society 
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among its policy holders. In the Victorian 
miners examined the average was slightly 
below the standard. In both groups the 
average weights were found to be below 
standard, the falling away occurring after 
the age of 25 years had been passed. A 
statement of conditions of ill-health ob- 
served exclusive of industrial diseases is 
published, and presents no feature to 
denote variation from the health of a 
similar group of employees of any other 
non-sedentary occupation. 

3. Silicosis was observed to be produced 
following employment underground in 
Tasmanian mines, although to a less extent 
than in the Bendigo mines. In all, 6.2 per 
cent. of examinees in Tasmanian mines 
and surface works were found to be affected 
with simple or complicated silicosis, while 
16.4 per cent. of the Bendigo examinees 
were similarly affected. The total per- 
centage of all examinees affected was 7.1. 

4. It was noted that silicosis is rarely 
caused by less than ten years’ underground 
work in ‘Tasmania, not occur 
have not worked 
In Victoria, the minimum 
period worked underground by any silicotic 
The 
subjects is 


and does 


among examinees who 


underground. 
examined was over sixteen years. 
of silicotic 


below standard, and the chest measurement 


average weight 
in expiration, although not the expansion, 
is below normal. In Tasmania the silicosis- 
under- 
ground, has an earlier but lighter incidence 


. 
’ 
A 

a 
i 


rate, aceording to vears worked 


in those who have worked in Tasmania 
only than in those who have worked in 
other parts. In Victoria the 
apparently the but the numbers 
examined are too small to enable dogmatic 
Each of the 


manian fields visited where underground 


reverse 1S 
case, 

statements to be made. Tas- 
work is done, appears to have produced 
silicosis among workers of long experience. 
Owing to the short life of most of the mines, 
and to the small number of men examined, 
it is not possible to note the effeet of indi- 
vidual mines except in the case of the North 
Mount Lyell 
demonstrated in miners who have worked in 
no other mine than this. 


mine. Silicosis has been 
Silicosis has also 
been noted in men who have worked under- 
ground for some years on the old Zeehan 


field. 
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5. Drilling, either by machine or hand. 
was found to be the occupation which has 
caused almost all the cases of silicogjs 
detected, other underground occupations 
such as trucking and shovelling, being 
apparently almost devoid of risk in this 
respect. 

6. Pulmonary tuberculosis was found to 
occur in 3.9 per cent. of all employees ex. 
amined. In Tasmania 3.1 per cent. were 
suffering from this complaint, simple in 19 
per cent., and complicating silicosis in 2] 
per cent. In Victoria the total was 115 
per cent., in 3.3 per cent. simple and jp 
8.2 per cent. complicating silicosis. The 
incidence of simple pulmonary tuberculosis 
observed in the total is similar to that which 
would be found in many industrial com. 
munities. The excess, as represented by 
tuberculosis with silicosis, may be ascribed 
as specifically due to the nature of the 
occupation. In Bendigo the figures are 
exceptionally high, and confirm the obser. 
vations of previous investigators who 
found an unduly high death-rate from this 
disease, not only among miners, but among 
the general population of this district. The 
conduct of mining operations for over half 
a century here has resulted, without doubt, 
in the infection of families by those who 
have been affected. 

7. Age and length of employment appar- 
ently bear no relation to the occurrence of 
simple tuberculosis. There appears to be 
a tendency for silicosis plus tuberculosis 
to occur following a shorter period oi 
underground work than is the 
simple silicosis. 


‘ase with 
This supports, in some 
measure, the experience of South African 
authorities, but a hard and fast incidence- 
rate cannot be estimated from the figures at 
hand. 

8. Although lead-poisoning was not ob- 
served, definite evidence of its absorption 
by workers was discovered among miners 
and surface employees in the Zeehan and 
Rosebery districts where silver-lead-zinc 
The incidence was con- 
siderably higher at the treatment works 
where lead concentrates are handled than 
in the mines. Of the employees of the 
Electrolytic Zine Works 43 per cent. showed 
signs denoting lead absorption, and 20 pe! 


ores are handled. 


eent. of the mine workers in this district 
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presented similar signs. Among the latter, 
og per cent. of miners (machine or hand) 
were affected, 38 per cent. of timber-men, 
and 40 per cent. of shovellers. These em- 
nlovees are more exposed to dust than 
truckers or other mine employees. Among 
-yrface employees signs occurred among 
sds following:—Labourers, 24 per cent.; 
‘yrnace attendants, 60 per cent.; flotation 
workers, mill hands and cracker attendants, 
“5 per cent.; cleaning gang, 100 per cent. ; 
men engaged in bagging concentrates or 
chovelling ealeines, 40 per cent.; other 
classes, 33 per cent.; also in one foreman 
and one greaser who were examined. While, 
as stated, the cases quoted above do not 
represent so many cases of plumbism, even 
in an early stage, still their presence indi- 
cates a lead-poisoning risk, and if hygienic 
precautions are allowed to become lax, 
poisoning will occur. 

9 The two employees of Leggo’s Pyrites 
Works who were examined complained of 
the effect of their work on the skin of ex- 
posed parts, and in one of them a perfora- 
tion of the nasal septum was observed. 
These conditions are considered to be due 
to arsenic dust, and every effort should be 
made by the management to prevent 
exposure of the employees to this poisonous 
substance. 

10. A marked increase in the occurrence 
of muscular and joint pains above the 
average complained of by other workers 
examined was noted among the men em- 
ployed in tin-sluicing operations. This is 
attributed to exposure to cold and wet. 
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11. Inquiry by the mining engineer 
into hygienic conditions revealed certain 
points concerning ventilation and other 
hygienic matters which are capable of being 
remedied. The report of this officer con- 
tains suggestions for improvement of 
conditions. 

12. Finally must be stressed the need for 
co-operation between management and 
employees in the provision and carrying 
out of hygienic and sanitary precautions. 
In this respect the most efficient apparatus 
and most elaborate provisions are rendered 
ineffective if abused or not used. Also, 
in many cases, simple and inexpensive 
provisions are highly efficient in the hands 
of careful and methodical users. 

In referring once more to the chief 
industrial cause of incapacity among 
miners, it may be claimed by some that the 
improvement of conditions underground in 
recent years will prevent its occurrence 
among the present generation of miners, 
but this statement cannot be proved. In- 
deed, the evidence of those who are in a 
position to examine miners at regular 
intervals points the other way. In South 
Africa and Broken Hill fresh cases occur 
every year in spite of all dust-preventing 
precautions. This fact leads one to believe 
that the effective minimum of dust content 
in mine air has not yet been reached, and 
increasing efforts must still be made to 
combat this particular enemy. 


—C. K. D. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCIK 


HYSTERIA AND THE WORKMEN’S 
CoMPENsATION Act. A. W. Gill. 
Lancet. April 20, 1929, vol. i, Pp. 
311-814. 

The hysterical state may occur in 
“Dy person under sufficient provoca- 
‘ion; for man in his normal state is 
much more eredulous than he supposes 


, 


himself to be. The hysterical patient 





is not a malingerer; his symptoms are 
genuine but do not depend on organic 
disease. The prospect of a pension or 
of compensation goes far to establish 
the hysterical state. A series of 
illustrative cases is quoted. Dealing 
with operations the remark is made 
that few surgeous are troubled with 
pain in scars following operations, but 
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it is rare to find a compensation case 
not complaining of pain in scars. 
For treatment, prevention in the form 
of early encouragement is strongly 
recommended, rather than reliance 
upon massage, electricity, and the like. 
Deep pyschoanalysis is not necessary, 
but, in order to effect cures, time, 
enthusiasm, and confidence are needed 
The hysterical element must be looked 
for in all chronic diseases such as 





sciatica and rheumatoid §arthritj. 
and probably in all cases of chronje 


~ 


deafness. Explanation, _ persuasion, 
and reeducation are the three lines {, 
develop, so as to reestablish thp 
patient’s will. Paralysis, muscyla; 
weakness, and contractures are the 
most usual form of symptoms. Fre. 
quently settlement of a claim may 
restore the patient’s control over his 


musculature.—E. L. C. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


TRAINING AND OCCUPATION FOR THE 
Bunp. W. Feilchenfeld. Abstr. from 
Klin. Wehnschr., 1928, vol. 7, pp. 2304- 
2306, in Bull. Hyg., March, 1929, vol. 
4, D. 264. 

‘The systematic training of the 
blind has grown vastly since its first 
beginnings 150 years ago and now 
is efficiently organized throughout 
Germany. 

The aim of modern care of the blind 
is to educate them to be useful citizens 
earning their own living, and inde- 
pendent in so far as possible of outside 
help. ‘The course in the school is long 
—eight years; in addition to the 
normal school curriculum, it includes 
instruction in the trade or profession 
to be followed by the pupil. 

The large number of war blind could 
not be absorbed in those industries 


which are usually chosen for blind 
workers and they have shown that 
many more careers may be adopted 
which were not generally thought 
suitable for blind men; in dealing 
with men who have become blind in 
adult life, we should try in so far as 
possible to keep them in the employ- 
ment which they had chosen while 


they had sight. 


Men who have been brought up on 
the land will often be able to carry 


on in fruit farms, or chicken farms. 


The author thinks it regrettable 
that there is so great a call for universal 
blind pensions. He thinks that it is 
mistaken kindness, in that it tends to 
rob the blind man of his self-reliance 
and sense of citizenship which it has 


been the object of his training to bul 
up.—H. G. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


THE STATISTICS OF SICKNESS IN 
THE SICKNESS SOCIETIES OF THE 
2HENISH PROVINCES, WITH A CON- 
TRIBUTION ON THE METHOD OF 
EXAMINING SICKNESS STATISTICS. L. 


d 


Teleky. Beilage 2. Reichsar itsbl., 
1929, no. 9, part £4, pp. d2. 

Teleky here calls attention to the 
difficulty of comparing statistics 
sickness drawn up by sickness soc 
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‘ies, There is at present in Germany 
no common system and in many cases 
diseases are classified under a symptom. 
The doctors cannot be induced to 
take much interest in the matter and 
dislike the clerical work involved; in 
consequence, the tables are often pre- 
pared by nonmedical officials and are 
of little value for comparative pur- 
poses. Statistics will, of course, vary 
‘y value according to the medical 
service available. With a _ hospital 
with a highly skilled staff and facilities 
for diagnosis by X-rays and chemical 
and bacteriologic examinations the 
statistics supplied will be ideal and 
will vary from those from a district 
where there is not a well-equipped 
hospital. It is at present left doubt- 
ful whether such a disease as salpingi- 
tis should be classified as such or 
under its cause as gonorrhea or 
puerperal fever; similarly arterio- 
sclerosis of the aorta which affected 
the valves might be classified under 
valvular disease of the heart. 

A close knowledge of occupational 
conditions and diseases is necessary 
and each occupation should be con- 
sidered separately. Since 1921 the 
Union of the Rhenish Sickness Socie- 
ties has devoted much attention to 
this question and has worked out a 
scheme for statistics which it is 
considered should be adopted through- 
out Germany. Without a uniform 
system it is unreasonable to compare 
statistics from Berlin and Dresden 
with those of the Rhine provinces. 
At present the death rates are more 
reliable than the sickness rates for 
comparative purposes.—A. J. C. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE SICK- 
NESS EXPERIENCE OF PRINTERS (WITH 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE INCI- 
DENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS). A. B. 
Hill. Indust. Fatigue Res. Board, 
Rep. No. 54, pp.108. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. 

Printers, as has long been known, 
suffer unduly from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, even though their mortality 
from other causes is definitely below 
that of the general population. Dr. 
A. B. Hill’s investigation was under- 
taken to consider this problem, which 
printers share with tailors and boot- 
makers. <A large number of statistical 
tables with somewhat intricate analysis 
give the report length and a technical 
and elaborate character which is hard 
to follow. Accurate information as to 
the sickness suffered by approximately 
33,000 persons during five years is 
the material used; it has been subdi- 
vided according to occupations within 
the industry and distributed for age. 

Printers as a whole experience less 
sickness than all insured males, which 
for short period illness amounts to 
only three-fourths of the standard. 
Possibly the sheltered conditions of 
employment tend to continuation at 
work during mild illness, or to early 
return during convalescence. For 
long period illness printers show a 
disadvantage up to age 35, but in 
later life their experience is only about 
four-fifths of the standard. The non- 
strenuous occupational groups, such 
as compositors, are found with more 
illness, including tuberculosis, in early 
years of employment, but with less in 
later years, up to age 60. Possibly 
these occupations find recruits among 
the less fit, who, however, after years 
of nonstrenuous life, become well 
adapted to their environment. 





Exactly the reverse holds for the more 
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strenuous occupations of machine 
printer, warehouseman, and cutter; 
they have less illness in early life and 
a larger amount, together with tuber- 
culosis, in later life. Their sickness 
at older ages is high compared with 
other printing occupations, but not 
high compared with the general insured 
population. Here more strenuous 
work may be held, after years, to 
increase liability to illness; work is, 
however, far less strenuous than that 
of many occupations, such as tending 
furnaces, wherein tuberculosis is not 
so prevalent. This intensive study 
has done something to reveal where- 
abouts in the industry the high inci- 
dence of tuberculosis falls. But the 
initial problem of why it so falls has 
not been solved. Certainly no specific 
occupational risk has been disclosed. 
Possibly we may be looking too 
deeply while the explanation may be 
simple. In years back the conditions 
of printing shops, with low wages 
and long hours spent in dimly lighted 
and crowded rooms were eminently 
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suited for encouraging tuberculosis 
and also, since the physical labor ma 
not heavy, for attracting the tuber. 
culous. Hence the industry became 
thoroughly infected; and this undyp 
infection is still being passed dowy 
personally from one generation of 
printers to the next; and in each 
generation the less fit at each age con- 
tract the ubiquitous infection. It js 
the printing community, rather than 
the vastly improved printing con- 
ditions of today, which is responsible 
for its tuberculosis problem. In the 
case of compositors the recently 
recruited youths of poor physique 
are the less fit; in the case of the more 
strenuous occupations it is those whom 
the wear and tear of their earlier 
working life has rendered less fit. 
Elimination of infection by combing 
out the tuberculous seems to be the 
only practical means for ridding the 
printing industry, and _ also prob- 
ably the tailoring and boot indus- 
tries, from their long time scourge.— 


E. L. C. 
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NiIntH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH BOARD 
(l!ORMERLY THE INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE 
RESEARCH BoaRD) TO 31st DECEMBER, 
1928. Hf. M. Stationery Office, 1929, 
pp. 23. 

The Board announces a change of 
name, substituting “health” for ‘“‘fa- 
tigue,”’ so that the title may more 
aceurately describe the sphere of 
present research. This change is in- 
dicative of the positive aim of the 
investigations undertaken, which is 
the preservation of healthy activity. 
The report tells of the subjects under 
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consideration. They include: (a) prob- 
lems of wide industrial importance, 
such as hours of work in relation to 
five-hour spells and the double-shift 
system, heating and ventilation, vision 
and lighting, noise and vibration, acci- 
dent causation, sickness, absenteeism, 
labor turnover, vocational guidance 
and vocational selection; (b) specifie 
problems, such as sickness among 
printers, among card room operatives, 
and among coal miners, load carrying 
by men, and air humidity in mines; 
and (c) laboratory researches into the 
principles governing muscular exer- 
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cise, the transfer of acquired skill, and 
the relation of age to the acquisition 
of dexterity. In addition to revealing 
knowledge by research, the Board is 
organizing contact with industry so 
that the validity of conclusions reached 


~” 


can be practically tested.—kE. L. C. 


INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL RE- 
port. Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Fac- 
tories for 1928. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1929, pp. 5-67. (Cmd. 8360.) 

Industry in recent years has been 
developing in the south of England, 
particularly round London with its 
great port and excellent transport 
facilities. The improvement in work- 
ing conditions, compared with thirty 
years ago, is remarkable; it has been 
accompanied by reduction in hours of 
work. An improvement, at least 
equal, in the workers has also occurred ; 
and factory work is now more attrac- 
tive than lower paid clerical employ- 
ment. The small workshop continues 
to give place to the big factory, with 
advantage when the tailor’s den dis- 
appears before the “‘ready-made”’ fac- 
tory and the underground bakehouse 
before a modern machine bakery. 
While old established industries, such 
as the textiles, iron, and shipbuilding, 
were depressed, some luxury trades, 
like motor cars, wireless, artificial 
silk, and tobacco, flourished. 

Continued attention was paid to 
aecident prevention, particularly on 
the safety-first scheme; over 70 per 
eent. of accidents were unconnected 
with machinery, while 44 per cent. of 
fatalities were due to persons falling 
or falling bodies. One accident out of 
every ten became septic, pointing to 
the need for providing and using first 


aid equipment. Safety organization 
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is steadily, even if slowly, extending 
and safety engineers are being intro. 
duced in heavy industries; in opp 
engineering works accidents were re. 
duced from 18 per 100 persons jy 
1924 to 6.8 in 1928. Accidents are 
considered in groups, due to cranes, 
transmission machinery, hoists, fire, 
and explosions. A warning is given 
against using oil or grease with eom- 
pressed oxygen which causes rapid 
ignition. Among dangerous traces. 
danger from hydrogen sulphide and 
from carbon bisulphide in making 
artificial silk received attention. In 
grinding metals the sandstone has been 
almost superseded by the abrasive 
wheel, largely eliminating risk of sili- 
cosis; but still the Sheffield “little 
mester” clings with passionate devo- 
tion to his sandstone and the right of 
the grinders to have “tuberculosis if 
they wanted to.” Nevertheless, the 
change-over is a great 

industrial hygiene. 

In the principal industries the forty- 
seven or forty-eight hour week is now 
established; the five-day week is some- 
times worked, and in a few eases, 
where Saturday work was abandoned 
owing to bad trade, improved output 
resulted on the five days with the 
consequent adoption of the five-day 
week as a permanency; the two-shill 
system has been further tried out and 
on the whole its advantages are heli 
to outweigh any disadvantages. 
Steady progress is reported in com 
pliance with welfare orders and with 
schemes voluntarily adopted which 
more and more tend to inelude healt! 
services.—IE. L. C. 


advance in 


REPORT OF THE SENIOR MeEpIcat IN- 
spector. J. C. Bridge. Ann. Le). 
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Chief Inspect. Factories for 1928. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1929, pp. 76-102. 
(Cmd. 3360.) 

The maintenance of health in addi- 
‘ion to the prevention of disease is 
‘nereasingly engaging attention, as a 
result of recognition of the productive 
value of health. Silicosis more than 
ever was the aim of investigation, as 
‘he granting of compensation is dis- 
closing its widespread occurrence. 
\n acute type was described in women 
after two to four years of exposure to 
dust of ground siliea with soda ash 
and soap powder. ‘The combination 
of silica dust with an alkali appears to 
expedite its toxie influence on the 
tissues. Steps are being taken to 
minimize or eliminate dangerous silica 
dust in a large number of industries. 
Lead poisoning cases, which in 1910 
numbered 505 with 38 deaths, were 
only 239 with 23 deaths; but there 
were in addition 87 cases with 20 
deaths among house painters whose 
occupation stands easily ahead of all 
others in this respect. The regula- 
tions governing house painting are too 
recent to have exerted any influence. 
\ fatal case of epithelioma, commenc- 
ing in the axilla, is noted ascribed to 
exposure to dust of aceto-arsenite of 
copper. Allusions are made to other 
poisonings due to aniline, mercury, 
and arseniuretted hydrogen. An in- 
crease In anthrax is reported from the 
unportation of infected hides from 
China. Skin eancer claimed 175 vie- 
‘lis with 59 deaths; of these 101 with 
00 deaths originated from mule spin- 
uing and mineral oil; pitch and tar 
contributed 60 eases. Where medical 
“Upervision prevails in tar plants and 
lucl works, mortality is insignificant 
owing to early detection and treatment. 


: 
yol, 1] 
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Skin diseases are noted in a separate 
abstract (see p. 250). Fatal pulmo- 
nary fibrosis due to asbestos dust came 
under notice and led to extensive in- 
vestigation which is not yet completed. 
Green mold of a penicillium species on 
mildewed warp was suspected to cause 
an outbreak of weavers’ cough. <A 
summary is presented of accidents due 
to fumes and gases, of which carbon 
monoxide with 81 claimed far the great- 
est number; 22 occurred at blast fur- 
naces, and 20 from producer. gas. 
Other gases concerned were hydrogen 
sulphide, carbon dioxide, chlorine, 
ammonia, and such solvents as ben- 
zene.—K. L. C. 


A HisroricAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
CuTLtery TrabdE. J. Law. Ann. Rep. 
Chief Inspect. Factories for 1928. I, 
M. Stationery Office, 1929, pp. 118- 
127. (Cmd. 3360.) 

The account given commences in 
ancient history with reference to the 
knife money of the Chinese in 1122 
B.C. and is continued through medie- 
val and modern history in Japan, 
Toledo, and Damascus. In [Eneland 
razors were made in lssex in 1250 A.D., 
and Sheffield had earned its reputation 
by 1379 under preordained conditions 
of five converging streams to provide 
power for turning local sandstones to 
grind and polish Kimberworth iron. 
Slowly old methods give way to 
modern means; and still “little mes- 
ters’ rent room, power, and light from 
tenement owners and provide their 
own tools, subdividing processes 
among themselves. ‘The cutlers’ com- 
pany of Hallamshire has been _ re- 
placed by trade unions and the em- 
ployers’ association. Old and modern 
methods of wage payments are de- 
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scribed. Processes have been altering 
and are altering; the smith’s striker is 
replaced by the goff-hammer, drop 
stamp or power press; machines are 
ousting hand grinding; the abrasive 
wheel is completely superseding the 
sandstone. ‘The story is told of grind- 
ers’ rot or dust phthisis which earned 
for the eutlery trade so notorious a 
reputation, and of the steps taken from 
time to time by legislation to ameli- 
the health conditions of 
industry. Beneficent 


the 
ob- 


orate 
changes, 
structed by reactionary conservatism, 
are revolutionizing the whole trade.— 
i. L. C. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
FOR MAINES AND THE CHIEF INSPECTOR 
or Mines ror 1928. JI. JAZ. Station- 
ery Office, 1929, pp. 206. 

Vhe eoal industry was depressed 
and its output was less than in 1925 
or 1927, mainly because of foreign 
competition with loss of export mar- 
kets. The use of machinery increased, 
and 26 per cent. of the coal got was cut 
by machines as against 13 per cent. in 


920, 


fund are summarized 


The activities of the welfare 
with regard to 
welfare and health schemes and also 
to pit welfare including the provision 
of baths. The new pithead baths, in 
addition to change rooms and douche 
cubicles, include first aid room, equip- 
ment for boot cleaning and greasing, 
and a supply of drinking water. The 
cost per head amounted to nearly £11; 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL 


the cost of upkeep varies with numbers 
using the installations from 3d. to 4d. 
per head per week for 2,500 men and 
over, to 8d. to 9d. for less than 309 
men. Progress, however, is slow; and 
bathing accommodations at the end 
of the year existed for only some 36,000 
persons, out of 744,959 employed 
underground. An inquiry into the 
use of youths in certain narrow seams 
to draw coal in small sledges along the 
coal face to the tub failed to disclose 
that any injury or detriment to health 
was caused to the ‘carting boys.” 
As usual much attention was de- 
voted to accident causation and pre- 
vention, special consideration being 
given to the use of electricity under- 
ground. Certain problems associated 
with dust inhalation and _ first aid 
methods were dealt with by a perma- 
nent health committee. 
There were 2,547 new eases of nystag- 
mus, as compared with 3,271 in 1924, 
and 3,444 in 1925 (1926 and 1927 
owing to prolonged stoppage of mining 
were exceptional years); 


advisory 


apparently 
improved illumination is exerting its 
influence. New subcuta- 
neous cellulitis of the hand fell from 
2,533 in 1927, when the men 
resuming work with hands softened 
through idleness, to 1,349. 
of beat knee 
2,621. 

This volume contains a wealth of 
information embodied in. statistical 
tables and graphic charts.—E. L. ©. 
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CANCER. 
(Is follows from Ann. 
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.aeent studies on occupational can- 
| with special reference to those 
‘orms that develop in mule spinners 
and in tar, pitch, petroleum, paraf- 
fin, and aniline dye workers. The 
author emphasizes the fact that the 
disease usually develops in workers 
only after many years’ employment— 
from twenty to forty or more—in the 
ndustry concerned; that the growth 
‘s almost invariably an epithelial one; 
and that, while the scrotum is most 
often the site affected, multiple lesions 
are not uncommon. Discussing the 
etiology of the condition, he points 
out that although many observers 
attribute it to the direct action of cer- 
tain carcinogenic substances, others 
hold the view that a general toxic 
condition is induced and any local 
irritation merely determines the site 
of onset of actual malignant changes 
in the tissues. He suggests that 
radiation of short wave length emitted 
by sourees of temperature higher than 
|,)00°C. would be likely to increase 
ihe rate of action of carcinogenic dusts 
nd vapors.—L. M. H. 


FCT. 


INCIDENCE OF DISEASE OF THE 
BLADDER IN WORKERS IN CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS. JT. H. Woagnall. Brit. 
Med. Jour., Aug. 17, 1929, vol. 2, pp. 


AQ] 245 


Information is given concerning 
troubles resulting from exposure to a 
number of chemicals in a dye making 
vorks to which the author is medical 
ofieer, The men, . however, move 
‘om process to process; the plant 
perates irregularly according to trade; 


id no history exists of men who leave. 


ence, great difficulties arise in at- 
upting to fix accurately the blame 


try 


‘is or that compound. Never- 
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theless, the effects of arsine are well 
known, while aniline sets up pigmenta- 
tion, general weakness, dyspnea, and 
hemoglobinuria. But particular in- 
terest attaches to cases of papilloma 
and carcinoma of the bladder; here 
a-naphthylamine is suspect. Yet cases 
of bladder troubles have occurred in 
other departments. Details are given 
of a number of these cases, the associa- 
tion of which with exposure to benzene 
derivatives is now accepted. Indeed 
they are so unusual as to justify seek- 
ing in each instance for such as cause, 
just as scrotal caneer presupposes 
exposure to mineral oil, pitch, or tar.— 


BK. L. C. 


RHEUMATIC DISEASES OF MINERS. 
Gorn. Abstr. as follows from Klin. 
Wehnschr., Oct. 28, 1928, vol. 7, pp. 
2115-2116, in Bull. ITyg., June, 1929, 
vol. 4, p. 487. 

In this paper read before the Fifth 
International Congress on Industrial 
Diseases in Budapest in 1928, Dr. 
Gorn discusses various kinds of rheu- 
matism. Miners suffer very severely 
from rheumatic diseases. [For ex- 
ample in the Brandenburg Miners’ 
Federation rheumatism accounted for 
90.14 per cent. of the cases which re- 
ceived invalidity benefit; and work- 
ing conditions and results are much the 
same for miners throughout the empire. 

Dr. Gorn states that statistics show 
an inerease in muscular rheumatism 
among miners, and he regards this as 
an indication that the health of the 
miner is not sufficiently well cared for 
and that the hours of work (ten and 
one-half to eleven or twelve daily) 
are too long; and that improvements 
in the social and hygienie condition 
of miners and their families must pre- 
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cede any attempt to effect a diminu- 
tion in the amount of rheumatism 
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with its resulting invalidity suffere 
them.—H. 8. 


q by 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING BY ACRO- 
LEIN. Koelsch. Abstr. as follows from 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Dec., 1928, 
N. S. vol. 5, pp. 353-854, in Bull. 
Hyq., Aug., 1929, vol. 4, p. 646. 

Koelsch describes two cases (one 
fatal) of poisoning by acrolein vapor. 
Acrolein (allylaldehyde, C,.H;COH) is 
an unpleasant smelling, colorless liquid 
boiling at 52°C. It is derived from 
glycerine and fats by the splitting off 
of water and is present wherever fatty 
substances are heated to dryness and 
are decomposed. The two workmen 
in question were employed in autog- 
enous soldering inside a tank wagon 
which had contained rapeseed oil. 
The job lasted for two hours and in 
consequence of the heat generated 
during this time they had frequently 
to come out through the manhole for 
a “‘breather.’”’ Immediately the work 
finished both men were seized 
with giddiness and dyspnea; pulmo- 
nary congestion and high fever en- 
sued, death oecurring in the one case 
on the fifteenth day. 

The author says such work as this 
should only be allowed to men wearing 
a fresh air breathing apparatus.— 
T. M. L. 


was 


ARSENICAL Potsontna. C. H. C. 
Dalton. Brit. Med. Jour., Aug. 17, 
1929, vol. 2, p. 297. 

The ease is reported of an arsenical 
worker with indigestion, colic, and 
foot-drop. He was treated by the 
galvanie current applied by the posi- 


tive pad on the right shin and thp 
negative in the bath containing the 
right foot. Fluid from the positive 
pad and scales from the underlying 
skin after a fortnight were found to cop. 
tain arsenic. The patient improved, 
The claim is made that the treatment 
extracted the arsenic. The exact oe- 
cupation of the patient is not stated: 
but the symptoms are not suggestive 
of arsenical poisoning. ‘The proof of 
the treatment is suggestive, but not 
eonclusive.—E. L. C. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ARSINE Po!sovy- 
ING. £. Meyer and W. Heubner. 
Abstr. as follows from Biochem. Ztschr., 
1929, vol. 206, pp. 212-222, in Chem. 
Abstr., June 20, 1929, vol. 23, pp. 
8021-3022. 

No methemoglobin could be found 
in the blood of the organism dead from 
arsine poisoning. ‘The connective tis- 
sue appeared in various places filled 
with methemoglobin. The 
content of the liver and kidney was 
0.1 gm., but the concentration in the 
organ was 10 mg. per cent. in the 
kidney, and 3 mg. per cent. in both 
liver and spleen. In a case of very 
severe poisoning, the blood contained 
on the second day 13 mg. per cent. 
arsenic, but the blood cells were !re¢ 
from arsenic. The blood contained 
no methemoglobin while the urine 
contained much hemoglobin and met- 
hemoglobin. However, as soon as the 


11" 


arsenic 


blood was exposed to the air for & /e" 
minutes, the hemolyzed fluid portico? 





ed | 
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-howed the presence of methemoglobin 
hut the cells were still free from this. 
rreated with arsine in vitro the cor- 
puscles quickly acquire methemoglobin. 
The regular symptoms of the poison- 


Liles 


»hdominal and lower chest region, 
vomiting, and collapse. The urine 
eontains albumin and granular casts 
even when there is no hemoglobin; 
also peculiar white cells appear in the 
blood. The arsenic is excreted in 
amounts of 0.5 to 2 mg. per day, but 
is eliminated only partly.—P. D. 





CHronic BENzOL POISONING. W. 
R. H. Kranenburg and H. Peeters. 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. 
(iewerbehyg., Dec., 1928, N.S. vol. 5, 
). 858, in Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 
9, 643. 

The Medical Inspector of Factories 
in Holland deseribes the examination 
of twenty-three men employed in 
painting the wings and bodies of 
airplanes with laequers containing 
benzol. The account is not detailed 
but in view of the greatly increasing 
use of cellulose spraying of motor car 
bodies, ete., is worth recording. Many 
01 the workmen complained of head- 
ache, nausea, sleepiness, tiredness, and 
poor appetite. They all looked pale: 
lmployment varied from four 
months to twelve years. The char- 
acteristic blood pieture of benzol 
poisoning, a definite relative lympho- 
cytosis, was found in thirteen of the 
twenty-three workers. 

Locally applied exhaust ventila- 

Was introduced, the painting 
being effected through a slit-like 
pening with the exhaust fitted to the 

x. Chemical examination of the 


l 


‘lacquers showed the presence of 
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acetone, methyl alcohol, benzyl alcohol, 
and benzol.—T. M. L. 


EFFECT OF BENZENE POISONING ON 
Buoop. G. Orzechowski. Absir. as 
follows from Virchows Arch. f. path. 
Anat., Feb. 16, 1929, vol. 271, p. 191, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 18, 
1929, vol. 92, p. 1721. 

In a study of the blood in benzene 
intoxication, Orzechowski found that 
of the leukocytes, the granulocytes 


showed the greatest reduction in num- 
ber.—K. R. D. 


A New Aanp Raprp METHOD FOR 
THE GRAVIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF 
CapMium. G. Spacu and G. Suciu. 
Abstr. as follows from Bull. Soc. stiinte 
Cluj, 1929, vol. 4, pp. 409-412, in Chem. 
Abstr., July 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 3184. 

With cadmium a precipitate con- 
taining 13.99 per cent. of cadmium can 
be obtained by the action of potassium 
iodide and copper ethylenediamine 
nitrate [(Cu ens) (NO3). 2H.O]. To 
100 to 300 c.c. of neutral solution con- 
taining cadmium, add an excess of po- 
tassium iodide and heat to the boiling 
point. ‘Then add a hot, concentrated 
solution of copper ethylenediamine 
nitrate. Cool completely, filter, : nd 
wash first with a solution containing 
1 per cent. of potassium iodide and 0.3 
per cent. of copper ethylenediamine 
nitrate, then with four to six 2-c.c. 
portions of alcohol, and finally three 
to four times with ether.—P. D. 


POISONING FROM Auto [EXHAUST 


GaskEs. H. Kunz-Krause. Abstr. as 


follows from Pharm. Ze ntralhalle, 1922, 
vol. 70, pp. 201-255, in Chem. Abstr., 
July 10, 1929, vol. 23, p. 3330. 


A discussion of the nature and 
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toxicity of certain components of the 
exhaust gases of internal-combustion 
engines, their detoxication taken in 
comparison with the toxicology of il- 
luminating gas.—P. D. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE PREVENTION 
OF POISONING BY CARBON MONOXIDE 
AND CARBON DIOXIDE IN FACTORIES. 
R. Schultzik. Abstr. as follows from 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., March, 1928, 
N.S. vol. 5, pp. 76-78, in Bull. Hyq., 
Aug., 1929, vol. 4, pp. 649-650. 

The death of a man engaged in 
cleaning out a saturated vessel in a 
sugar factory led to noteworthy con- 
clusions. Beet sugar juice is treated 
first with milk of lime and the ecaleium 
saccharate precipitated with carbon 
dioxide. For carbon dioxide satura- 
tion the factory used the waste gases 
from limekilns in which the limestone, 
on addition of coal, is burned to lime. 
That such gases should be rich in car- 
bon monoxide might be expected. 

The air was tested for carbon dioxide 
before the man entered, by lowering 
an acetylene lamp which burned freely. 

Subsequently the gas used for 
saturation purposes was tested and was 
found to consist of 26 per cent. carbon 
dioxide, 3 per cent. oxygen, and in the 
remaining gases there were definitely 
fatal quantities of carbon monoxide— 
about 5 to 10 per cent. probably. The 
author considers this faet points to the 
necessity of testing the air with mice 
as well as with a candle. Tests were 
made as to why the acetylene gas 
flame was not extinguished. 
markable fact 


The re- 
was found that while 
the flames of candles, benzine, oil, and 
petroleum lamps are extinguished in 
presence of, at the most, 10 per cent. 
earbon dioxide, acetylene lamps of the 
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most varied character do not go oy; 

under 26 to 31 per cent. This diffey. 

ence is believed to be due to the high 

temperature of the acetylene lamp 

(3,000°C.) as compared with 1,500 to 

2,000°C. for candles and oil lamps, 
It is concluded that: 


1. Acetylene lamps should never be , 


used 
where there is risk of accumulation of ear. 
bon dioxide in confined spaces as they are 
only extinguished when this is present jp 
about 30 percent. Candle or oil lamps only 
should be used and let down to the bottom. 

2. Where artificially made carbon dioxide 
is used, the possible presence of carbon 
monoxide should be borne in mind. Foy 
this reason testing should be earried oy! 
with mice or rats in a cage. 

3. Only when there is no doubt that poi- 
sonous gases are absent should the room or 
apparatus be entered. 


—T]'. M. L. 


(1) EXPERIMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE PATHOLOGY AND THERAPY OF 
CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. I. 
THE BiocHEMICAL CHANGES IN THE 
ORGANISM IN ACUTE CARBON MONox- 
IDE Porsonina. A. T'scherkess and WW, 
Melnikowa. Trudy materialy Ukrain. 
gosudarstv. Inst. pat., 1928, vol. 6, pp. 
1-30 (German summary pp. 31-32). 

(2) Idem. II. THe CHANGES IN 
THE ELECTROLYTES OF THE BLOOD IN 
ACUTE CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. 
A. Tscherkess and G. Gorodetzky. [hv!., 
pp. 33-39 (p. 40). 

(3) Idem. III. THe Late EFrects 
OF ACUTE CARBON MONOXIDE POIsO%- 
ING. A. Tscherkess and G. Gorodetz). 
Ibid., pp. 41-48 (p. 45). 

(4) Idem. IV. OxyGen TuHerarY 
AND OXYGEN-CARBON DIOXIDE ‘VHE®- 


APY IN AcUTE CARBON MONOXIDE 
PorsontnGc. A. Tscherkess. [hid., 
49-66 (pp. 66-67). 

(5) Idem. YV. LOBELINE THERAP! 
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»y CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. 
4, Tscherkess and W. Melnikowa. 
Jbid., pp. 68-84 (pp. 84-85). 

Abstracted as follows in Ber. ti. d. ges. 
Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., March 
13, 1929, vol. 48, p. d74. 

(1) The German summary states 
‘hat in earbon monoxide poisoning 
0.1 to 1 per cent. carbon monoxide) in 
dogs, eats, and rabbits a diminution in 
alkali reserve of about 48 per cent., and 
an increase in acetone bodies of about 
(0 per cent. and in blood sugar of about 
132 per cent. were observed. The 
severity of the blood changes depends 
on the degree of the anoxemia. The 
excretion of urine is increased (there is 
an increase in total nitrogen, in am- 
monia, and in inorganic phosphorus). 
Hence it follows that in carbon monox- 
ide anoxemia an acidosis develops. 

(2) Acute carbon monoxide poison- 
ing causes an increase in calcium con- 
tent of the blood of about 10 to 25 per 
cent.; the potassium content is dimin- 
ished about 15 to 30 per cent. The 
content of inorganic phosphorus is not 
altered during the poisoning but there 
is a transitory rise of about 10 to 15 
per cent. afterward. Experiments on 
dogs, 

3) Dogs, rabbits, and cats that 
have had earbon monoxide poisoning 
show, in the succeeding months, no 
noticeable variations from the normal 
in the somatie processes of the 
Organism. 

4) In experiments on dogs it was 
found that the drop in the carboxy- 
hemoglobin curve occurs twice as 
quickly when oxygen + 5 per cent. 
carbon dioxide is inhaled as when pure 
Oxygen is used, and four times as 
quickly as when air is breathed. The 
biochemical effects of carbon monoxide 
poisoning (diminished alkali reserve, 
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hyperglycemia) are not overcome any 
more quickly when oxygen + 5 per 
cent. carbon dioxide is used than when 
pure oxygen is inhaled. 

(5) In dogs which had been poisoned 
with carbon monoxide, respiration was 
stimulated by the use of lobeline (in- 
tramuscular injection of from 1 to 3 
mg. per kilogram is especially recom- 
mended) and a quicker disintoxication 
of the organism was effected.— 


M. C. S. 


THE PATHOGENESIS OF THE 
ERYTHROCYTOSIS IN CHRONIC CARBON 
MonoxipE Porsonina. B. Salkind. 
Abstr. as follows from Trudy materialy 
Ukrain. gosudarstv. Inst. pat., 1928, 
vol. 6, pp. 118-128 (German summary 
pp. 128-129), in Ber. ti. d. ges. Phys- 
iol. u. exper. Pharmakol., March 13, 
1929, vol. 48, p. 575. 

In guinea-pigs exposed to small 
amounts of carbon monoxide regularly 
for a considerable period of time, and 
also in industrial workers exposed to 
carbon monoxide, the author observed 
a definite erythrocytosis which, ac- 
cording to his findings, is to be re- 
garded merely as an adjustinent of the 
organism to privation of that portion 
of the hemoglobin which has combined 
with the carbon monoxide.—M. C. S. 





THE EFrecT OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
ON THE ANTIBODIES IN THE BLOOD 
Serum. &£. W. Dawidowa. Abstr. as 
follows from Trudy materialy Ukrain. 
gosudarstv. Inst. pat., 1928, vol. 6, pp. 
130-137 (German summary vp. 137), 
in Ber. ti. d. ges. Physiol. u. exper. 
Pharmakol., March 13, 1929, vol. 48, 
p. 270, 

In examinations of the blood serum 
of cats before and after carbon monox- 
ide poisoning the author found a tem- 
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porary decrease in the antibody con- 
tent of the serum. ‘Tests were made 
of the bactericidal power of the fresh 
and inactivated serum to typhoid 
bacilli and of the hemolytic comple- 
ment.—M. C. 8S. 


THE Errect oF CARBON MONOXIDE 
PoIsONING ON INFEcTION. L. L. Kan- 
Abstr. as follows from Trudy 
materialy Ukrain. gosudarstv., 1928, 
vol. 6, pp. 138-146 (German summary p. 
146), in Ber. ii. d. ges. Physiol. u. 
exper. Pharmakol., March 13, 1929, 
vol. 48, p. 575. 

Iixper:ments on cats showed that 
animals poisoned with carbon monox- 
ide were less resistant to streptococci 
and Staphyloecoecus aureus. Experi- 
ments on rats and mice showed no effect 
from carbon monoxide poisoning on 


diba. 


the development of sepsis after infec- 
tion with pneumococci. The resist- 
ance of these animals to tetanus toxin 
was greatly decreased. Normal condi- 
tions were found again relatively soon 


‘ 


after the poisoning.—M. C. 5. 


CarBON MONOXIDE AND THE OR- 
GANS OF INTERNAL SECRETION. J. JM. 
Peisachowitsch. Abstr. as follows from 
Trudy materialy Ukrain. gosudarstv. 
Inst. pat., 1928, vol. 6, pp. 147-154 
(German summary p. 155), in Ber. wi. 
d. ges. Physiol. u. exper. Pharmakol., 
March 13, 1929, vol. 48, p. 575. 

Histologic examinations of animals 
with earbon monoxide 
showed changes in the suprarenal eap- 


poisoned 


sule; with short exposures exhaustion 
of the chromaffin substance, and with 
longer exposures hyperfunction of the 
medullary layer. 
showed increased 
M.C.S. 


The thyroid follicles 


colloid content.— 
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THE DETERMINATION OF Carpoy 
MonoxIpDE BY MEANS OF Copprp 
OxDE. G. M. Tschumanoff and Judin, 
Abstr. as follows from Trudy materialy 
Ukrain. gosudarstv. Inst. pat., 19298 
vol. 6, pp. 176-179 (German summary j, 
179), in Ber. ti. d. ges. Physiol. y. 
exper. Pharmakol., March 138, 1929, 
vol. 48, p. 57d. 

The authors used an apparatus con- 
taining wire plated electrolytically 
with copper. When the wire is heated 
by an electric current, the copper is 
changed to copper oxide. If air con- 
taining carbon monoxide is_ passed 
through the tube, the carbon monox- 
ide is changed to carbon dioxide, 
Good results are obtained with both 


high and low carbon monoxide content. 
—M.C.S. 


THE ACTION OF CHLORINE ON MEN 
Po1soNED BY Toxic SMoxkeEs. D. (, 
Walton and W.A. Eldridge. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Pharmacol. and Ex- 
per. Therap., 1929, vol. 35, pp. 241-256, 
in Chem. Abstr., Aug. 20, 1929, vol. 23, 
p. 3982. 

When chlorine was bubbled through 
solutions of diphenylchloroarsine, di- 
phenyleyanoarsine, or diphenylamino- 
chlorarsine, the arsenic was oxidized 
to the pentavalent form. The result- 
ing products were nonirritating when 
breathed by men, and gave no reaction 
when titrated with iodine. Men 
gassed with any of the three toxic 
gases were markedly benefited if given 
chlorine.—P. D. 


CHronic Copper PoIsoNninc. ©. 
J. Polson. Brit. Jour. Exper. Path.. 
Aug., 1929, vol. 10, pp. 241-24. 

Experiments are described under- 
taken to repeat those of Mallory w2° 

















soneluded that copper caused liver 
iprhosis. This conclusion was at 
variance With industrial experience. 
Now the author, after careful work 
with rabbits, with careful control 
croups, reports failure to produce a 
pigment cirrhosis of liver by feeding 
with copper acetate, while a diet of 
mangel-wurzels and turnips caused 
vecumulation of hemofuscin in the 
livers of 87 per cent. of the controls.— 


5 7 8 


On THE PossIBILITY OF INDUSTRIAL 
POISONING FROM ETHYLENE D1BRoO- 
ying. iW. Kochmann. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Miinchen. med. Wcehnschr., 
Aug. 3, 1928, vol. 75, pp. 1834-1336, in 
Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 4, p. 643. 

The author had brought to his 
notice the case of a man who came 
into contact, for only a short time 
daily, with the irritating vapor given 
off in the preparation of ethylene di- 
bromide. The symptoms produced 
were conjunctivitis and swelling of 
the eyelids, enlargement of the glands 
under the chin and at the angle of 
the jaw, pharyngitis, bronchial 
catarrh, loss of appetite, headache, 
and debility. IXochmann conducted 

series of experiments in which he 
exposed cats and rabbits to inhalation 
of the vapor (in a concentration of 0.01 
per cent. and less, for one-half hour 
daily). Most of the animals died—in 
the case of the rabbits in from four 
‘0 twenty-two days. His conclusions 
‘re that in proportions as low as 
'.005 per cent. in the air ethylene di- 
oromide is injurious, acting locally on 
the exposed mucous membranes and, 
When inhaled for some weeks, leading 
‘0 changes in metabolism and perhaps 


] 


 cegeneration of the parenchymatous 
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organs. Death ensues from damage 
to the circulation, especially of the 
heart and blood vessels, and probably 
to a secondary central paralysis of the 
nervous system. 

Locally applied exhaust ventilation 
and the wearing of gas masks are 
recommended.—T. M. L. 


FIREDAMP AND ITS DETECTION. 
Heyer. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. 
f.d. ges. Schiess- u. Sprengstoffw., 1929, 
vol. 24, pp. 164-169, in Chem. Abstr., 
Aug. 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 40738. 

A diseussion of the sources, occur- 
rence in mines, properties and chemi- 
cal methods for the detection and 
determination of fire damp. A large 
proportion of gas explosions in mines 
have resulted from use of the Davy 
“Safety Lamp” and similar apparatus 
intended for the detection of fire damp. 
Several modern types of fire damp de- 
tectors are described.—P. D. 


THE IGNITION OF FirREDAMP. H. F. 
Coward and R. V. Wheeler. Safety in 
Mines Res. Board, Paper No. 53. H., 
M. Stationery Office, 1929. 

This paper summarizes — present 
knowledge as to the conditions under 
which various forms of heat applica- 
tion (compression, contact with flames, 
electric discharge, friction, ete.) reach 
the combined intensity and duration 
necessary to cause ignition of the vari- 
ous inflammable mixtures of fire damp 
and air.—E. L. C. 


THe IGNITION OF FIREDAMP BY 
THE Heat or Impact or METAL 
AGAINST Rock. MM. J. Burgess and 
R. V. Wheeler. Safety in Mines Res. 
Board Paper No. 54. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1929. 
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fn a number of fire damp explosions 
there have been suggestions that frie- 
tional sparking or heating may have 
eaused the ignition. In earlier re- 
search work, however, it proved ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to ignite fire damp by friction, and 
frictional sparking occurs so often in 
praciice without ill results that it has 
not been generally regarded as a seri- 
ous danger. 

Some modifieation of this view seems 
necessary considering the results of 
recent work carried out by the Safety 
in Mines Research Board. In a 
paper by M. J. Burgess and R. V. 
Wheeler published last year (Paper No. 
16), it was shown that the heat gener- 
ated by the impact of rock against 
rock might be sufficient, under certain 
limited conditions, to ignite fire damp. 

‘The continued 
with 2 view to determining whether 
the heat of impact of metal against 


experiments were 


lixperi- 
ments of this nature could not be carried 
out .n a mine, but, after a number of 
laboratory tests, such as the abrasion 


rock can ignite fire damp. 


of steel by a revolving ecarborundum 
wheel, full seale tests were made with 
an ordinary chain coal cutting machine 
working against a built-up mass of 
rock in explosive atmospheres. In 
these tests it was found that, with cer- 
tain kinds of rock, fire damp could be 
readily ignited, though it ‘s not certain 
whether the ignition was by the sparks 
emitted or by the heating of the rock 
surfaces caused by the impact of the 
An account of this 
work is published in this paper.— 


kK. L. C. 


coal cutter picks. 


Tue Use oF CHEMICAL LiIQuIp FIRE 
IcXTINGUISHERS IN FACTORIES FROM 


Paro ~, 
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THE Pornt OF VIEW OF THEIR Erreey 
ON THE User. Stahl. Abstr. as fy). 
lows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyn, 
March, 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 78-80, jy 
Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 4, p. 645. 

The author refers to the article }, 
v. Gronow (see THIs Jour., 1928, vol. 
10, Abstr. Section, pp. 63-64) oy 
chemical fire extinguishers and _ gives 
his practical experiences as a fiz 
brigade officer of many years’ standing. 
He says that carbon tetrachloride js 
by far the most commonly found and 
he would prohibit its use on two 
grounds: (1) the nareotie effect: and 
(2) the products of its decomposition 
of which the powerful heart poison 
phosgene is one. 

‘The recommendation that it might 
be used when gas masks are worn is 
futile, as they are not likely to be ayail- 
able when wanted. He cites cases in 
which as much as 140, 300, and 1,400 
mg. of phosgene per cubie meter were 
found in the air when extinguishing 
with earbon tetrachloride. He agrees 
entirely with the decision of the Bel- 
gian Ministry of the Interior that this 
kind of extinguisher must not be used 
“when they might be used withou' 
danger to life in closed rooms even i 
sufficiently ventilated.” 

Stahl also takes strong exception to 
the use of methyl bromide as a fire 
extinguisher and refers to a fatal case 
reported by Adler-Herzmark (sce ‘THIs 
Jour., 1928, vol. 10, Abstr. Section, 
p. 63) and cites other opinions in 
strong disapproval. 

He approves of foam and dry fire 
extinguishers (carbonic acid, carbonic 
acid snow).—T. M. L. 

HypDROGEN SULPHIDE POISONING IS 
Texas. C., Abstr. as for 


M. Aves. 








Ogres  «— 


and 
sition 


JiSON 


tows from Texas State Jour. Med., 
Varch, 1929, vol. 24, p. 761, in Jour. 
4m. Med. Assn., May 18, 1929, vol. 
g?2. p. 1718. 

In the development of the Texas oil 
‘ndustry, poison gas was encountered. 
On investigation, the oil was found to 
eontain hydrogen sulphide. No uni- 
formity in the percentages of the hy- 
drogen sulphide gas has been found 
according to Aves. The concentration 
of the gas in ten adjoining wells on a 
160-aere lease ranged from 4 to 14 per 
cent., with no two alike. When it is 
known that life ean be sustained for 
only a short period of time in concen- 
trations of 0.15 per cent. (1,500 parts 
per million), the seriousness of the 
safety hazard encountered is plainly 
evident. All natural life has disap- 
peared in the oil fields. There is a 
noticeable absence of birds and rabbits. 
lt is not uncommon to find dead 
animals within the fire walls. The 
most dangerous time is when a well is 
being broughtin. All fires are necessa- 
rily put out in the area and the gas 
simply must flow. Also in the early 
morning hours, when the air is quiet 
and contains more moisture, the gas 
clings to the ground and there is less 
dilution by the air currents. Men 
have been overcome working at the 
well, working leeward to the well, and 
working in a ravine where the gas was 
lowing like water. Also, while gaug- 
ing tanks, men have been found un- 
conscious on the tanks or, having 
become unconscious, they have fallen 
olf. One ease was reported in which 
‘man lost consciousness while driving 

car through a tank farm; the car 
passed out of the path of the gas before 
coming to a stop, and the man regained 
consciousness. Men have been over- 
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come while repairing leaks in the pipe 
line, and while working at the refiner- 
ies. A sudden shift of the wind killed 
all the mules in a corral, as the gas 
moved in their direction. The deaths 
in Texas, in the last two years, from 
hydrogen sulphide poisoning have been 
estimated at from fifteen to thirty; at 
least three or four times that many 
persons have been rendered uncon- 
scious and have recovered. Locally, 
the gas has a noticeable effect on 
minor skin wounds. Men working in 
very low concentrations of the gas, 
that is, low enough for the gas to have 
an odor, experience a marked failure 
of small abrasions and lacerations to 
heal. These will often not heal until 
a gas-tight dressing (oil-silk or wax 
paper about the dressing) is applied. 

There are apparently two different 
effects on the eyes. In low concentra- 
tions over a considerable period of 
time, there is an irritative reaction 
with conjunctivitis, marked injection, 
lacrimation, and photophobia. The 
other reaction occurs when the eyes 
suddenly come in contact with a very 
heavy concentration, as when a well 
“blows in.’ The sensation experi- 
enced, as explained by the men, is as 
though the eyes had suddenly been 
filled with very sharp sand. ‘The 
reaction is extreme, with very severe 
swelling of the conjunctiva, to such an 
extent as to evert both lids. Recovery 
is fairly rapid and usually complete. 
Rarely the cornea will develop an ul- 
cerative condition. The other mu- 
cous membranes do not react with any 
similar inflammation. In fact, colds 
are infrequent, and aside from a dry 
throat there are no complaints. The 
more acute form of hydrogen sulphide 
poisoning is manifested by an apo- 
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plectiform type, with complete paraly- 
sisof the central nervous system. The 
victims are in a very concentrated gas, 
and collapse is sudden and complete. 
A second type, a slightly less acute 
form, is accompanied by asphyxia with 
paralysis of respiration, in which the 
heart continues to beat. Death will 
result in a very short time unless 
respiration is assisted and intensive 
treatment started. <A third type of 
poisoning is seen in cases in which 
death oecurs from pulmonary edema 
or bronchopneumonia. ‘The chronic 
type of hydrogen sulphide poisoning, 
as described in textbooks, is hardly 
encountered in the oil fields. A state 
of nervous depression is occasionally 
seen, but it is more of the type of shell 
shock.—Ik. R. D. 


LEAD POISONING IN THE UNITED 
STaTes. C. P. McCord, D. K. Mins- 
ter, and R. Kehoe. Am. Sour. Pub. 
Health, June, 1929, vol. 19, pp. 631- 
O34. 

This is an abridgment of the report 
presented by the Committee on Lead 
Poisoning to the Industrial Hygiene 
Section of the American Publie Health 
Association, Oet. 18, 1928. Athough 
the production and the use of lead in 
the United States have more than 
doubled since 1900, the actual number 
of workmen exposed has not increased. 
I’netors which have contributed to the 
control of severe or fatal lead poison- 
ing are: (1) frequent physical exami- 
nations, (2) recognition of lead poison- 
ing in its early stages, (3) development 
of improved types of machinery, (4) 
improvement in substitute paint bases, 
such as lithopone, (5) better working 
conditions, and (6) shorter hours of 
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The Committee believes that the 
actual incidence of lead poisoning fa) 
exceeds the number of cases reported 
and that the intake of small amounts 
of lead, insufficient to produce thp 
characteristic symptoms, probably has 
hygienic significance. It concludes 
that ‘“‘Lead poisoning continues to bp 
this country’s outstanding occupa- 
tional disease hazard,’ that shorter 
work periods and higher wage rates 
should not be regarded as substitutes 
for removing the hazards of the in- 
dustry, and that compensation should 
be allowed wherever compensation is 
granted for industrial injuries. They 
point out that the detection of quan- 
titative amounts of lead in urine is 
necessary in order to establish a diag- 
nosis of lead poisoning since qualitative 
amounts are found in the urine of 
apparently normal persons.—M. G. P. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON EXTENSOR 
WEAKNESS IN LEAD PoIsoNING. JV. 
A. Vigdortschik. Abstr. from Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1928, N.S. vol. 
5, pp. 274-279, in Bull. Hyg., May, 
1929, vol. 4, p. 429. 

This is a further contribution to the 
discussion as to whether weakness oi 
the extensor muscles of the forearm 
(as distinct from partial paralysis) 1s 
a sign of lead poisoning. It takes the 
form of a reply to Kojransky’s and 
Teleky’s articles (see Tuts JOUR., 
1929, vol. 11, Abstr. Section, pp. 61-69 
in favor of the view and in criticism 0! 
Vigdortschik’s apparatus for testing 
the strength of the extensors of the 
fingers and forearm. 

His view which he again presses !s 
that there is no weakness of the “el 
tensors peculiar to lead workers whic! 
practically never goes on to a parti | 
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wopalysis. If there is any weakness of 
Pailsctrys 


‘he muscles in lead workers it has 
othing to do with lead paralysis, but 
is a consequence of the general weak- 


ness of the whole organism and of 
he whole muscular system.—T. M. L. 


\IuscULAR STRENGTH IN CHRONIC 
trap Porsontnc. I. M. Ufland. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. Hyg., 
1929, vol. 101, no. 2, pp. 107-115, in 
Tour. Am. Med. Assn., June 1, 1929, 
rol. 92, . 1897. 

W tha a specially constructed dyna- 
mometer, Ufland demonstrated that in 
lead poisoning there is a decrease of 

1 10 to 25 per cent. in the strength 
3 various groups of muscles.— 
sy oe a 


QvESTION OF BLoop EXAMI- 
NATION IN LEAD Porsonine. C. Ha- 
nel. Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1928, N.S. vol. 
), pp. 264-265, in Bull. Hyg., May, 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 429-430. 

‘This paper, while no fresh original 
work is deseribed, is interesting as 
‘coming from the man who, in 1900, 
first deseribed punctate basophilia as 
occurring more commonly in acute 
nd subacute attacks of lead poisoning 
“ in any other disease or form of 

soning.| In this paper Hamel re- 
“ ws briefly the stages through which 
the phenomenon has passed both as 
to its value as a help in diagnosis 
and the purely hematologic study of 
ihe source or cause of the granular 
Atter, 

ite takes the sensible view that the 


ui 


indoubted value of the examination 
‘ the blood for punctate basophilia in 
‘he red blood corpuscles must not alone 
ve regarded as decisive, but must be 
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interpreted in the light of the whole 
clinical picture.—T. M. L. 


LEAD IN THE AIR AT THE BREATHING 
LEVEL IN Factories. V. Froboese. 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., May, 1928, N.S. vol. 5 
pp. 189-142; June, 1928, pp. 167-172, 
in Bull. Hyg., May, 1929, vol. 4, pp. 

22-423. 

tecent developments of an extensive 
order have taken place in “metalliza- 
tion” (7.e., coating metallic surfaces 
with a film of lead or other metals 
which is blown on in an atomized 
state by melting lead in a blowpipe 
flame or by electric seatten. and in 
autogenous soldering or lead burning 
with an oxyacetylene or similar flame. 

I’roboese has especially investigated 
the latter process and the resulting 
contamination of the air with lead. 
He points out that all careful experi- 
ments go to show that when lead, even 
scrap lead,.is not heated to a tempera- 
ture higher than 600°C. no lead fume 
is given off. Such lead poisoning as 
may occur results from skimming off 
the lead oxide, which forms on the 
surface, and dumping it down with 
evolution always of a smail cloud of 
dust. Seventy and seven-tenths mg. 
of lead per 10 cu. m 
bath where common tinning was done 
without locally applied exhaust venti- 
lation, showing how nagentant the 
provision of this is. He lays stress 
also on the necessity of keeping the 
floor free from dust and damp. 

His experiments dealt almost en- 
tirely with production of colloidal 
lead oxide in the air, which is spoken 
of as “lead fume,” by means of lead 
burning, autogenous soldering, cutting 
through iron plates painted or pasted 


. were found over a 
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with lead oxides. The lead fume given 
off behaves like a gas, is absorbed into 
the finest bronchial tubes, and is today 
a common source of poisoning where 
the foregoing are practised. He de- 
scribes the various combinations of 
gas flames used to produce a high tem- 
perature, laying stress on the fact that 
the higher the proportion of oxygen 
used the more lead is given off into 
the atmosphere as, e.g., with the oxy- 
acetylene flame. He believes that the 
sole real protection of the person em- 
ployed using this flame is the ‘fresh 
air respirator,” 7.e., a facepiece with 


suitable tubing attached through 
which the wearer can breathe fresh 


air from a distance of, say, 30 feet. 
Provided the work is carried out in 
lofty, well-ventilated rooms, danger to 
other persons is not great as, owing to 
its weight, the amount of lead rapidly 
1 or 2 meters’ distance 
In Froboese’s opin- 


diminishes at 
from the burner. 
ion no one should be allowed to do 
autogenous soldering who is not wear- 
ing a fresh air breathing apparatus, 
whether locally applied exhaust venti- 
lation is present or not. 

Thirteen experiments altogether are 
together with a minute 
account of the aspirating apparatus 
used and the method of determining 
the amount of lead found. Each ex- 
for two hours and 
were 


deseribed, 


periment lasted 
from 38 to 5 ecu. m. of air 
aspirated. 

lin one experiment (repair work by 
burning off the lead with a flame of 
hydrogen and oxygen in excess) 23.3 
mg. in 10 eu. m. were found: in another 
(metallization) 17.3; in two others 5.3 
and 5.2, respectively; and in the re- 
ing. per 10 


mainder from 0.2 to 4.5 


cu. m.—T. M. L. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF LEAD IN fy; 
IaG oF THE Domestic HEN. Pap; 
Ill, W. B.S. Bishop. Med. Joy; 
Australia, June 15, 1929, vol. 1 
792-806. 

Articles reporting upon Parts I an\ 
II of this extended research appeared 
on April 21, 1928, and Jan. 26, 1929. 
(See THis Jour., 1928, vol. 10, Absty. 
Section, pp. 216-217, and 1929, yo), 
11, Abstr. Section, p. 158.) This eon- 
siderable article concerns weights 0; 
eggs, the loss of weight during incubs- 
tion, and the weight of embryos. 
Throughout, the methods used are 
carefully deseribed, and the facts as- 
certained are stated in tabular form, 
The lead naturally present in the white- 
yolk was found to diminish during in- 
cubation from 0.08 mg. at 6 days to 
0.005 at 20 days; meanwhile it in- 
creased in the embryo from 0.0008 mg. 
at 6 days to 0.08 at 20 days. The 
toxicity of lead compounds was tested 
by injecting them into the air lock of 
the egg; the fat-soluble compounds 
were found to be the least toxic, the 
order of decreasing toxicity being: 
the chloride, carbonate, colloidal lead, 
sulphide, phosphate, stearate, oleate, 
glyceride, and the lecithin compound. 
Lead was found to be present  nor- 
mally in egg yolk in two forms, 2s 
lead oleate and as lead lecithin com- 
pound.—E. L. C. 


» PP. 


Tue Toxicity oF LEAD SULPHATE 
IN COMPARISON WITH THAT OF CAR- 
BONATE OF LEAD (Waite Leap). L. 
Schwarz and F. Sieke. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Klin. Wehnschr., 1928, rol. 
7, pp. 1836-1838, in Bull. Hyg., May, 
1929, vol. 4, p. 424. 

The authors were asked to give 
definite opinion as to the toxicity © 
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oad sulphate and, therefore, carried 
out comparative experiments with 


. THE r 


J our, rabbits and eats feeding them with the 
» Pp} silphate and carbonate. Analysis of 

the sulphate revealed 72.7 per cent. 
- and slphate and 26.7 per cent. lead oxide, 
are] >. 73.3 per cent. total lead. The 
1929), sample of white lead contained total 
bstr, lead equal to 79.2 per cent. 


vol. The amount given in the food was 
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tion in the hemoglobin content of the 
blood, and more or less considerable 
punctate basophilia occurred in the 
animals. In other experiments larger 
doses were given. 

No significant differences were ob- 
served and the authors conclude that 
“sulphate of lead and carbonate of 
lead, when given with the food, or 
absorbed from deposits placed in the 


con- ).1 em. per kilogram of weight daily subcutaneous cellular tissue, have, for 
S of for thirteen weeks; administration was practical purposes, equal toxicity.’’— 
uba- then stopped as loss of weight, diminu- TT. M. L. 

VOS 

art 

aS DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 

rm. 

Lite- Dest. C. O. Sappington. Health method of micro-incineration. A lung 
; In- Practices Pamphlet No. 4, Nat. Safety section placed on a slide is incinerated 
3 to Council, 1929, pp. 7. in a small electrie furnace after which 
In- \ popular review of the conclusions only inorganic cinders, still in their 
ng. of various investigators with regard original position, are left. Such a 
Che to the industrial dust problem—in section is now compared with an un- 
ted particular: the inhalation of free silica, incinerated fellow, when the exact rela- 
of the importance of particle size and of _ tion of inorganic matter to lung pig- 
nds the toxicity of the material breathed, ment can be determined. ‘The conclu- 
the the mechanism of dust absorption by — sion is drawn that some lung pigment 
ng: the lungs, the percentage retention of is derived from iron in the blood and 
ud, the dust inhaled, the prevention of is endogenous, but, especially in those 
UC, dust formation and diffusion, the re- exposed to occupational dusts, most 
id. moval and collection of dusts and pigment originates as inhaled dust and 
T- ‘umes, the advantages and limitations is exogenous. Hence, evidence is ob- 
as : of masks and respirators, and the dust tained that dust is inhaled directly into 
m- explosion hazard. the lungs, and that tuberele bacilli 


The proceedure followed by the 
United States Public Health Service 
TE in their studies of the dusty trades is 


od given.—T. H. 


[listOCHEMICAL Stupy oF ANTHRA- 
Luna. <A. Policard and S. 
Presse méd., July 10, 1929, 


5-90? 


COSED 


Dou! 


PO) 
. 


‘he authors report further on their 





may be taken in by the respiratory 
route. The article is illustrated.— 
BK. L. C. 


A CASE OF PULMONARY ASBESTOSIS. 
W. B. Wood and D. S. Page. Tuber- 
cle, July, 1929, pp. 457-460. 

The clinical description and post- 
mortem findings are given of a woman, 
aged 34, who worked from age 21 for 
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nine years as a weaver in an asbestos 
factory. She experienced in the last 
vear of life dyspnea, emaciation, and 
free sweating, with clubbed fingers and 
impaired pulmonary action. Death 
occurred from  bronechopneumonia. 
Tubercle bacilli were not found before 
or after death. The lungs exhibited 
diffuse fibrosis and thickened pleurae. 
Asbestos “bodies” were numerous inthe 
lungs and in expressed fluid, but were 
not found in other organs. Skiagram 
showed fine granular mottling with fine 
A diagnosis of pure 
pulmonary asbestosis, without tuber- 
culosis, Was made on clinical and post- 
mortem evidence.—IE. L. C. 


linear striations. 


IerrEcT ON LuNnGs or INSPIRATION 
OF DIFFERENT IKXINDS OF CARBON 
ParticLtes. JI. Borchardt. Abstr. as 
follows from Virchows Arch. f. path. 
Anat., Feb. 27, 1929, vol. 271, p. 866, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 18, 1929, 
vol. 92, p. 172 

In the postmortem examination of 
the lungs of guinea-pigs which had 
been made to breathe air containing 
various kinds of carbon particles, Bor- 
chardt found that lignite produced the 
tissue The 
inspiration of coal dust and pulverized 
echareoal resulted in less severe tissue 
inspiration of soot 

any 


most marked changes. 


changes, and the 
did not produce 


Mi. She D2, 


changes.— 


THE Dust Hazarp IN GRANITE 
WorkinG. F. H. Stebbins. N.Y, 
State Dept. Labor, Indust. Hyq. Bull., 
Feb., 1929, vol. 5, p. 32. 

A very brief paper illustrated by 
four admirable photographs showing a 
granite cutter using a light pneumatic 
tool and “blowing off” the stone.— 


r. a 
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STATUS OF Sruicosis. R. R. Sayep. 
E.R. Hayhurs!,and A.J. Lanza. A . 
Jour. Pub. Health, June, 1929, vol, 15 
pp. 635-640. 

This report, which was presented to 
the Industrial Hygiene Section of tho 
American Public Health Association, 
Oct. 19, 1928, contains a brief reyiey, 
of previous field studies in the United 
States by Lanza and Higgins in Jop. 
lin, Mo. (lead and zine miners), bs 
Harrington and Lanza in Butte, Mont. 
(copper miners), by Winslow and 
Greenburg in Connecticut (ax grind- 
ers), by Winslow, Greenburg, and 
Reeves (sand blasters), by the United 
States Bureau of Mines in 
(gold miners), by Hoffman in Barre, 
Vt. (granite workers), and by the 
United States Public Health Servic 
(cement workers). 

The clinie established at 
Okla., by the United States Bureau oi 
Mines in co-operation with the Tri- 
State Zine and Lead Ore Producers 
Association and the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Company for the detection 
of silicosis and other diseases is de- 
scribed with illustrations, and the 
standard routine given.—M. G. P. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF NILI- 
COSIS IN INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BE. L. Middleton. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Sept. 14, 1929, vol. 2, pp. 485-489. 
This useful article is concerned with 
manifestations of silicosis as seen DY 
medical practitioners, the various 1D- 
dustries in which silicosis occurs, and 
recent pertinent legislation. A sum 
mary is given of the etiology, sy™p- 
tomatology, and pathology oi 
Phagocytosed silica dust °° 


} . 
Tin 
4 s* 


disease. 
acts on the cells that they lose 
power and aggregate in 


427 
mowhe 








lymph channels. Hence originate 


sproblasts and then fibrous tissue 
which obliterates the blood vessels 
and the alveoli. Nodules form; those 
-eon on pleural surfaces resemble sago 
crains. Silicosis damages lungs and 
may be fatal from bronchopneumonia 
~ithout the usual intervention of 
uberculosis. 

\ rare aeute form of silicosis has 
been recently described wherein the 


lyst is inhaled in an alkaline milieu; it 


au 


7 


develops after two to four years of 
exposure with constitutional disturb- 
ance, pyrexia, and death. Usually on- 
set is insidious and chronic, develop- 
ing after five to forty years of exposure 
with dyspnea on exertion and dry 
eough. Occupational history is nec- 
ssary to diagnosis. 

The disease belongs to the group of 
conioses and may be styled silica 
koniosis. It oeecurs in the ganister 
nd silica brick industry, which has 
its own scheme of compensation. 
sandstone quarrying and dressing, 

‘h is a widespread industry, also 
is its compensation scheme. Risk 
iso exists in the granite trade, since 

quartz forms 30 per cent. of granite. 
ecently a rather delayed form of sili- 
cosis has been ascribed to slate dust. 
infamous “grinders’ rot’’ is due 
io dust formed when metal is ground 

sandstone wheels; it entitles to 
mpensation for total disablement 

. death. Sandblasting applied to 

‘als and glass generates dangerous 

Potters’ rot”’ is due to ground 

‘ used as part of the body of earth- 

nal 


‘and to embed china while in 


Dust arises also when silica 


4round for use in abrasive SOaDps, 


Vitreous enamels, insulating 


le ae te F c 1 A Te. s ' 
is, and chicken food. Miining 
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for tin or gold ore in quartzite rocks is 
fraught with risk from dust. Simi- 
larly, a small group of coal miners 
driving hard headings and shaft sink- 
ing through gritstone and sandstone 
are subject to silicosis. 

The finest and least visible particles 
of dust are the most injurious, offering 
as they do a maximum surface to 
tissue reaction. Hence gravimetric 
determinations of dust are not so 
valuable as numerical, for which 
Owens’ dust counter is preferred. No 
safe criterion of air dustiness can as 
yet be laid down. TFT urther research 
into the whole subject is needed.— 


E. L. C. 


SoME NOTES ON THE BIOPHYSICS OF 
SILICA AND THE [:TIOLOGY OF SILICO- 
sis. P. Heffernan. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Sept. 14, 1929, vol. 2, pp. 489-492. 

In this article is presented a valu- 
able résumé of the literature relating 
to silica in animal and plant physiol- 
ogy, and even a discussion of its use 
as a therapeutic agent in tuberculosis 
for expediting the formation of firm 
sear tissue. Apparently it is a normal 
constituent of living tissues, and is, 
therefore, not a poisonous body. 
(The argument, however, is fallacious; 
thus, lead in minute amounts is nor- 
mal in living tissues, but nevertheless 
lead is most certainly a poisonous 
body.) Silicosis is looked upon as a 
physicochemical reaction of hydrated 
silica upon pulmonary tissue; the 
speed of development depencs upon 
the rapidity with which fresh silica 
hydrosol comes into contact with the 
living tissues. Whatever favors its 


formation, such as alkalies, favors 
silicosis. Whatever retards it, such as 


clay, retards or prevents silicosis. No 
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other substance is known to act as 
does silica. ‘The article is in continua- 
tion of a previous one (see THIS 
Jour., 1928, vol. 10, pp. 272-278).— 
BE. L. C. 


SILIcA IN MEDICINAL WATERS. P, 
Heffernan. Arch. Med. Hydrol., May, 
1929, pp. 208-210. 

This article is of some interest in 
regard to the now accepted toxicity of 
silica when inhaled as dust, and par- 
ticularly when presented to the lungs 
in easily soluble form. Silica oecurs 
in thermal spa waters of voleanic 
origin, mainly in the form of a colloidal 
hydrosol, rather than in true homo- 
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geneous solution. Silica in this state 
cannot be described as silicic acid, 
At Mont-Dore, France, where tho 
silica content in the water is 170 parts 
per million, treatment is given in ay 
inhalation room kept filled with a wayyy 
fog holding fine particles of miners] 
water in suspension which penctrate 
into the minutest ramifications of the 
lungs. The physical activities of silies 
in thermal spa waters are said to he 
mainly: (a) adsorptive and (b) coagu- 
lant, depending rather upon the ¢col- 
loidal state of the hydrated-silicea-in- 
water system, and the selectivity of the 
colloid, than upon any properties of 
a silicon or silica ion.—E. L. C. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


VIRULENT ANTHRAX BACILLUS FROM 
A CASE OF MALIGNANT PUSTULE IN 


Man. A. EF. Sheplar and M. B. Pat- 
terson. Arch. Dermat. and = Syph., 
Sept., 1929, vol. 20, pp. 823-825. 

The patient whose case is here 


reported was employed as a chauffeur 
for a furniture manufacturer, and oc- 
easionally helped in upholstery work. 
The source of the infection has not 
been definitely ascertained. ‘The 
barber shop frequented by the patient 
was closed for twenty-four hours and 
brushes removed for examination by 
the health authorities, with no posi- 
tive observations to date. It is un- 
certain whether the supplies used in 
the manufacture of furniture were 
responsible for the source of infection 
in this patient.’”’—M. C. 8. 


TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX IN MAN. 
S. S. Djyatschenko. Abstr. as follows 





from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., April 
26, 1929, vol. 55, p. 700, in Arch. 
Dermat. and Syph., Oct., 1929, vol. 
20, pp. 582-533. 

Djatschenko points out that in 
Ukraine anthrax occurs comparatively 
often. He evaluates several methods 
of treatment, and he comes to the con- 
clusion that serotherapy gives the best 
results. He employed this treatment 
in fifteen cases of anthrax; eleven oi 
the patients were men and four were 
women, aged between 17 and 35. In 
all eases the disease had been con- 
tracted by contact with animals that 
were affected with anthrax. The lo- 
calization of the pustular eruptions 
varied in the different patients. ‘The 

















diagnosis was based in eleven cases 02 
the detection of anthrax bacilli, while 
in four instances microscopic examina 
tion was not necessary because the 
diagnosis was clear without it. 


The 








author describes the treatment as 
follows: The patients received a sub- 
eutaneous injection of 100 c.c. of anti- 
anthrax serum. If no improvement 
was observed on the day following, and 
‘* edema was increasing, they were 
siven an additional injection of from 
1290 to 150 e.e. If the general condi- 
tion showed improvement, they re- 
eeived only about 50 to 80 c.c. more. 
In some cases, however, a third in- 
jection was necessary. This therapy 
cave good results in fourteen cases. 
In one instance, in which the patient 
was brought to the hospital in a dying 
condition eight days after he con- 
tracted the disease, this treatment was 
of no avail. 


TUBERCULIN REACTION IN NATIVE 
CotuieERY Workers. F. J. Allen. 
Abstr. from Jour. Med. Assn. So. 
Africa, 1929, vol. 3, pp. 3-9, in Bull. 
Hyq., July, 1929, vol. 4, pp. 976-578, 

‘This paper owes its value to the 
fact that it sets forth in clear tabular 
form the results of a large number of 
tuberculin tests carried out by the 
same observer according to a reliable 
technic and with a tuberculin prepara- 
tion sent out in a known dilution from 
the South African Institute of Medi- 
cal Research. ] 

All the tests recorded were made 
by the intradermal method and all 
were with “old tuberculin” diluted to 
19,000. The great interest of the 
tables lies in the grouping of the native 
miners according to their length of 
service in the mining industry: Tables 
| and Ia dealing with their combined 
periods of service in gold mines and 
coal mines; Tables II and Ila with 
their service in coal mines only. Al- 
‘Nn points out that the “periods of 
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service,’ as used in the tables, depend 
on the accounts given by the natives 
themselves and admits that, in view 
of the unreliability of the memory of 
African natives, the periods cannot be 
regarded as necessarily very accurate. 
He thinks the records of service on 
coal mines only more reliable than 
those for gold and coal mines; and in 
Table III, which deals with natives 
who worked on one colliery only, and 
whose “length of service’? could be 
ascertained from the company’s regis- 
ter, he considers that ‘it makes up in 
accuracy What it loses by the smallness 
of the figures.” 

The results dealing with a total of 
1,905 individuals tested and arranged 
according to their different  time- 
groups of work in both gold and coal 
mines, show that the percentages of 
‘“nositive” rise rapidly during the first 
year of work, then remain practically 
stationary between the second and 
ninth years, finally showing a decided 
fall in the group of old mine workers of 
over ten years’ service. 

When the investigation is restricted 
to those who have worked only in 
coal mines, the same early and rapid 
rise is seen, followed by « long “sta- 
tionary” period and a final fall in the 
longest service group. 

Allen, accepting as a premise that a 
positive reaction depends upon the 
“introduction of tuberculosis into the 
system,” regards the rapid increase in 
positive reactions noted in the first 
year of work as indicating “a wide- 
spread exposure to infection” in the 
mining industry; an assumption which 
will receive endorsement from all those 
who have worked with tuberculin. 
The real problem raised by these obser- 
vations is why 40 per cent. or there- 
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abouts should continue to be negative 
during a working period of between 
two and nine years; and why this 
percentage of “negatives” should 7n- 
crease, or in other words, the percent- 
age of ‘‘positives”’ drop, in the men of 
longest service. 

The great difficulty of establishing 
the exact period of work of the natives 
and the possibility that, even in the 
groups shown as “‘workers on collieries 
only,’ some of the men may have 
been previously employed on the 


Rand, must be accepted as introducing 


an element of uncertainty into the 


classification of these miners according 


to “‘time-groups” but, granting the 


probability of some degree of error on 
these grounds, the tables undoubtedly 
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justify the view of Allen that they 
prove: 

1. The rapid increase in the positive 
reactions in the early periods of the 
native’s industrial life. 

2. The maintenance of a fairly 
steady average in the next two time- 
groups. 

3. A decline below the average after 
ten years. 

The elicitation of these facts is a 
valuable contribution to the study of 
tuberculosis in the industrial African 
native and Dr. Allen is to be congratu- 
lated on a very useful observation 
which will help in the work now on 
hand by the Tuberculosis Committee 
of the South African Institute of 
Medical Researeh.—S. L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


SKIN DISEASES. 
Inspect. Factories for 1928. H. M., 
Stationery Office, 1929. (Cmd. 3360.) 

Dr. Bridge’s review is valuable in 
explaining the origins of skin diseases, 
which to the practitioner are often 
obscure and in fact are 
Special stress is laid upon 
‘To the Home Office, ‘‘How 
Caused” is the first step toward pre- 
vention. ‘To the practitioner, it may 
be the means of making a right diag- 


sometimes 
missed. 


etiology. 


nosis and of giving eorreet treatment 
in an obscure malady. 

In the following unusual case, the 
man’s work at once gave the clue. A 
prickle-celled epithelioma in the left 
axilla of a 
1925. It was found he had been en- 
caged in the manufacture of emerald 


workman was reported in 


ereen (aceto-arsenite of copper) for 


nineteen This explained the 


vears. 


Ann. Rep. Chief 


growth. It was removed with the 
glands. In 1927 an ulceration which 
appeared below the left knee was ex- 
cised; but the next year the inguinal 
glands became enlarged and 
removed. Eventually the abdominal 
wall became infiltrated. At the 
autopsy malignant foci were found in 
the liver and kidneys. Fourteen men 
in contact with powder containing 
arsenic and an alkali were examined 
by Dr. Henry. Circumscribed ulcers 
were found on the upper and lower 
limbs in four, and the nasal septa were 
affected inten. A general well-marked 
dermatitis was seen in twelve out oi 
the total number employed. 
Forty-one cases of poisoning by 
aniline are recorded by Dr. Bridge. 
These occurred in a variety of proc- 
esses. <All of them have 
arisen from contact of aniline with the 


were 


seem to 








kin. No dermatitis is mentioned. 
This illustrates the fact, which the 
abstracter has so frequently empha- 
-iyed, that aniline, per se, is not a skin 
‘ritant. Statements to the contrary 
aye unfortunately often made. 

Eight persons died out of the forty- 
five persons notified as having suffered 
‘rom anthrax. Wool was responsible 
‘or fourteen, horsehair for four, and 
hides and skins for twenty-four. How 
many of these began as skin lesions is 
not stated. Dr. Bridge stresses the 
necessity of the very earliest treat- 
ment. Hestates that the delay caused 
by the intervention of a public holi- 
day may be regarded as having affected 
the result in one fatality. 

The dyeing and finishing trades have 
been responsible for 28 cases of chrome 
ulceration. Chrome plating, a com- 
paratively new process largely on the 
increase, caused 17. The products of 
coal and oil continue to take a very 
serious toll of the employees. In 175 
cases of cancer with 59 deaths, the 
details are as follows: pitch and tar, 
in the making of patent fuels and the 
distillation of tar, together brought 
out malignant ulcerations in 43 with 
t deaths; in gas works, 17 with 13 
deaths; shale paraffin 2 with 1; mule 
spinning oil 101 with 36. From other 
mineral oils, pitches, tars, creosote, 
and anthracene, 12 cancers developed 
with a mortality of 5. In this coun- 
(ry, epitheliomatous ulceration in in- 
dustry is a compulsory — notifiable 
disease, but Dr. Bridge remarks that 

mong gas workers the early and cura- 
live stage passes unrecognized and 
inrecorded and so the end is disaster. 

Dermatitis is more numerous than 
‘ver, 662 reports having reached the 
‘lome Office last year. The number 
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of persons who have actually received 
compensation for this trouble was 
1,029 during that period. The ab- 
stracter would say that this figure is 
far short of the real total of oeeupa- 
tional dermatoses throughout the 
country. When managers and chem- 
ists know the processes where skin 
troubles are likely to be found, they 
soon learn the early symptoms. ‘The 
sufferer is at once removed to an in- 
nocuous department until recovered. 
Many such cases go unreported. On 
the other hand, in the abstracter’s 
knowledge, many dermatoses which 
are not attributable to the employ- 
ment receive compensation. ‘This 
must happen until the certifying sur- 
geon and the medical referee become 
more fully conversant with derma- 
tology. cae 

The percentages of all cases of 
dermatitis distributed as to causative 
agent and as to industry were as 
follows: 


( | Agent 
per cent, 
RS aga puke ove eeed ens we Ee 
SN cSELENE SS REO TER HAO e ee ks 9.8 
rer ra ere rere 4.8 
a epee re 2.4 
ere ree Pe 
French polish...... L.2 
ee 
Turpentine and substitutes....... 10.0 
ES Gs on ald as ee gk oa este ke eels 
AGCCIOTALOTB. 06 cnc ccc ccc scses om 
Petrol and naphtha.............. 2.6 
Wood dusts.............. caeee) mae 
Methylated spirits............... 1.4 
Nickel compounds................ 2.0 
Industries 
per cent 
re 16.3 
PeeORs WOPER. cs ccc ccccceanesn 9.6 
Dve and calico printing.......... 7.9 
French polishing and staining.... 6.8 
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per cent. 
Rubber WOTKR. . i+ ee re ee ee eerie oe 4.4 
Laboring TESTER ELUTE ECELL Te Te 4.7 
DP est aa ree ek aes eee es 7.1 
Og ee ee 2.4 
Baking and confectionery. ....... 8.8 
RTI 5c npu ae iu tenes tae eea ees 6.9 
ES a 1.5 
Sugar confectionery.............. . 3.9 
Wood work er ee er eer a ae ee ae or ke at ae 1.0 


0.6 


PesGtit MIAKING.......5.ccocvccecces 


—R. P. W. 


IN THE CHEMICAL 
Inpustry. O. Thies. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Oct., 1928, N.S. vol. 5, pp. 303-3808, 
in Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 4, p. 634. 

The author, from wide experience, 
deseribes briefly injury to the eyes, 
both and internal, from 
chemical substanees.  Dichloroethyl 
sulphide and phosgene produce much 
the symptoms—conjunctivitis, 
swelling of the eyelids, corneal ulcera- 
tion, and marked — photophobia. 
Napthalene vapor acts similarly but 
with less serious results. 

Methyl aleohol, in its common form 
as denatured spirit, irritates the eyes 
of furniture polishers and especially 
those engaged in varnishing the insides 
of beer [le mentions four 
cases of complete blindness from use of 
this substance. In ease the 
methyl aleohol was spilled on the 
floor, in another it was used in a lac- 
quer, and another case was due to the 
wearing of clothes saturated with the 


eye INJURIES 


external 


sale 


barrels. 


one 


material. The cases show that it is 
not necessary for methyl aleohol to be 
produce optic 


taken internally to 


neuritis. Several instanees are cited 
of the 


eas—among other industries, in the 


effect of hydrogen sulphide 


manufaeture of artificial silk. 
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Optic neuritis has been frequent}; 
described as having occurred in tho 
rubber industry from the cold-cyre 
process of dipping the articles jnt, 
chloride of sulphur dissolved in eap. 
bon bisulphide. 

Changes in the cornea—a_yiole; 
blue coloration and hemorrhages— 
have been observed in aniline workers. 
Amaurosis may occur in those coming 
into contact with nitro and amido 
derivatives of benzene. Reference js 
made to the injurious effects on the 
conjunctiva and cornea of tar, pitch, 
lysol, and other similar bodies. 

Thies regards accidents to the eyes 
from splashes of ammonia as much 
more serious than splashes from acids 
or alkalies. The first five to ten 
minutes are critical for the fate of the 
eye so splashed. If the 
‘annot be washed out within that time 
the eye is almost invariably lost. 
After the first few days of inflamma- 
tion improvement looks as though it 
might take place, but between the 
eighth and the tenth day necrosis sets 
in.—T. M. L. 


ammonia 


INFLAMMATION OF THE I[tYEs_ IN 
WorKERS IN ARTIFICIAL SILK Facto- 
rins. A. Gutmann. Abstr. as follows 
from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., Aug. 2/, 
1928, vol. 54, pp. 1422-1423, in Bull. 
Hyg., Aug., 1929, vol. 4, p. 634. 

Several persons employed in an 
artificial silk factory, and precisely at 
the place where the viscose, so as (0 
form the first thread, is foreed through 
a narrow tube into an 8 per cent. sul- 
phurie acid solution, had consulted 
the author for conjunctivitis and in- 
flammation of the cornea, Photo- 
phobia and pain were prominent. 
The factory provided an airy roo 
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«hich could be darkened where those 
-howing the first signs could be treated 
with boric acid fomentations. They 
were generally able to resume work in 
‘rom one-half day to two days. In 
some cases the trouble recurred and 
thev had to be put to other work. 
The pupils were usually smaller than 
normal, the result probably of impli- 
cation of the cornea acting reflexly on 
the iris. Small eezematous vesicles 
were often seen on the conjunctival 
mucous membrane over the nasal 
and temporal sclerotic. Rarely severe 
infiltration of the cornea occurred 
and in one ease the scars of old scrof- 
ulous ulceration were wakened up 
to fresh activity. Good local exhaust 
ventilation was applied to the sul- 
nhurie acid trough, but despite this 
the cases continued to occur. In the 
air above it three things were found, 
all of which could affect the eye— 
namely, carbon bisulphide, sulphuric 
acid fumes, and hydrogen sulphide 

The author discusses the probability 
of each of these acting as the irritant 
and unhesitatingly considers that it 
was the hydrogen sulphide gas. This, 
in a proportion of only 0.1 to 0.5 parts 
per thousand will cause violent  in- 
liammation of the eyes, especially of 
the conjunctiva. Experimentally all 
the symptoms found in his eases have 
been produced. 

ile expresses the opinion that tests 
of the air above the trough should be 
made regularly, and if more than 0.3 
sic, per cent. is found, the fan ventila- 
tion ought to be improved. 
Persons suffering from anemia, scro- 
: ious glands in the neck, or who have 
had serofulous ulceration of the cornea, 
shouid be excluded from this particular 
work.—T. M, L. 
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INJURY TO THE EyEs FROM HyprRo- 
GEN SubLpHIpE. MM. Arahnstover. 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Aug., 1928, N. S. vol. 
5, pp. 245-247, in Bull. Hyg., Aug., 
1929, vol. 4, pp. 634-635, 

The author deseribes the same 
symptoms and appearances as does 
Gutmann but in persons exposed to 
small proportions of hydrogen sulphide 
in chemical factories. He considers 
that the cornea is the seat of election for 
attack and the conjunctivitis is sec- 
ondary to this. The appearance of 
the cornea when magnified twenty to 
forty times he describes as like the 
sky on a starlight winter’s night, with 
hundreds and hundreds of minute 
fluorescent breaks in the outermost 
epithelial layer. In severe cases these 
breaks become confluent, so as to 
look like clouds. At first he thought 
that they were foreign bodies in the 
form of the finest powder. This 
appearance he considers to be typical 
of damage by hydrogen sulphide. 

Prognosis is good as acclimatization 
usually takes place and the condition 
heals without any scarring in a few 
days. Some persons are much more 
susceptible than others. 

He quotes Rodenacker as having 
conducted animal experiments on the 
effect of hydrogen sulphide, coming to 
the conclusion that the condition was 
not produced by local action, but by 
absorption into the blood through the 
skin andlungs. Rodenacker considers 
that the corneal lesions are brought 
about by internal poisoning of the 
whole system. 

IXrahnstOver deseribes other sub- 
stances—dimethyl sulphate, ethylene 
chloride, chrysarobin—as setting up 
apparently precisely the same changes. 
—T. M. L. 








OCCURRENCE 


THe HuMAN Factor In INDUSTRIAL 
AcciDENts. Foreign Letter (Nether- 
lands), Jour. Am. \ied. Assn., May 11, 
1929, vol. 92, p. 1614. 

At the Conference on Psychotech- 
nies, held recently at Utrecht, Mr. 
Mahy announced the results of his 
researches, over a period of a year, in 
a factory in which 2,500 workmen 
were employed in the manufacture of 
airplane The author ob- 
served that, with the eight-hour day 
and the noon rest period of an hour 
and a half, the number of accidents 
has diminished. 


motors. 


The number of acci- 
dents no longer increases as the day 
advances. Also after a few days’ rest 
the number of accidents tends to 
decrease. On the day preceding holi- 
days and shutdowns, there is often an 
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AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDEN?s 


increase of accidents. The workmay 
seeks to compensate himself, by day. 
dling over his work, for the loss of 
wages entailed by a shutdown. Now 
workmen are more frequently injured 
than the older, more experienced 
operatives. A psychotechnic exami. 
nation should always precede the 
hiring of new employees. The num- 


ber of accidents diminishes with 
natural illumination, and _ increases 


with artificial lighting. There is a 
tendency for certain individuals to be 
injured repeatedly. The large number 
of recidivists is an argument in favor 
of psychotechnic selection. The judg- 
ments of the heads of departments 
indicate that recidivists should be 
eliminated for the good of the progress 
of the work.—Ix. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


LocaL TREATMENT OF Burns. 2&. 
Makati. Abstr. as follows from Miin- 
chen. med. Wehnschr., April 6, 1929, vol. 
00, pp. d7 4-575, in Arch. Dermat. and 
Syph., Sept., 1929, vol. 20, p. 371. 

For the last ten years Makai has 
used pure kaolin powder or kaolin 
powder with an admixture of tannin 
or of some similar drug for the treat- 
ment of burns. A thick layer (from 
3 to 4mm.) of the powder is sprinkled 
daily on the surface of the burn, which 
is covered with some gauze compresses, 
and a thin layer of zine oxide ointment 


is spread over that. The whole is 


covered with a light cotton dressing. 
The thick layer of powder absorbs the 
wound secretion, the drying of which 


with the formation of crusts is pre- 
vented by the thin layer of the zine 
ointment over the gauze. Therefore, 
the daily changing of the dressing | 
made painless; the granulations are 
exuberant and clean; the elimination 
of the necrosed tissues and the epithe- 
lization of the burned surface are very 
rapid; the general intoxication is 
minimal, and the resulting scars are 
soft, elastic, and not deforming. Ina 
case of a severe and very extensive 
burn (of the second and third degrees), 
with high fever, vomiting, and toxic 
exanthema, reported by him, the pa 
tient recovered in four weeks with only 
a small defect in the epithelization 0! 
the wound. 
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ABSTRACTS 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


Sspt DEPLETION BY SWEATING. 
Rrit. Med. Jour., Sept. 7, 1929, vol. 2, 
yn. 409. 

This editorial summarizes a paper 
civen to the Institution of Mining 
Engineers by J. S. Haldane and W. 
tfancock. The skin gives off fluid 
either as a semipermeable membrane, 
nearly impermeable to inorganic salts, 
which is the more usual function, or 
hy the active secretion of sweat which 
is strongly hypotonic and contains 
nine times as much sodium chloride 
as potassium chloride. During hard 
muscular work, usually accompanied 
by free sweating, the kidneys, which 
retain inorganic salts, are out of action. 
After loss of salts by free sweating, 
water drunk in abundance causes 
acute rise in diffusion pressure, whence 
come attacks of cramp to firemen, 
furnacemen, miners, andothers. Min- 
ers naturally eat red herrings and salt 
bacon to replace the lost salt. Loss of 
salts hastens the onset of fatigue. 
Drinking water containing a little 
salt prevents cramp and refreshes the 
tired man.—E. L. C. 


The Drier or  SPmItzBERGEN 
WORKERS AND THE ReEsvuttina D1s- 
EASES. O. Abs. Abstr. as follows from 
Zischr. f. klin. Med., 1928, vol. 108, pp. 
673-708, in Bull. Hyg., June, 1929, 
vol. J, p. 469. 

An claborate survey of the factors 
aliecting the diet of the working 
population of Spitzbergen. Climatic 
conditions render fresh fruits and 
vegetables searce and they have to be 
stored over long periods. Detailed 
ysis of the average dietaries shows 


that there tends to be a partial de- 
ficiency of vitamin C in the diet, which 
is accentuated at certain periods of 
the year. The common _ disorders 
thus resulting are loss of appetite, 
extreme apathy, abdominal pain and 
drowsiness, followed frequently by a 
tendency to furunculosis, all of which 
conditions are regarded as prodromal 
symptoms of scurvy. Themost promi- 
nent trouble is gastric catarrh, the 
incidence of which is shown to vary 
with the arrival of shipments of fresh 
fruit. All these illnesses are traced 
to the vitamin C deficiency.—H. N. 
H. G., 


Work AND Acip PRODUCTION IN 
Muscie. [. Errect or LOADING ON 
Fatigue. O. Riesser and W. Schnei- 
der. Abstr. as follows from Arch. f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1929, vol. 221, pp. 713- 
719, in Chem. Abstr., July 20, 1929, 
vol. 23, p. 5505. 

To a high degree, fatigue is inde- 
pendent of the load and the mechanical 
work. Fatigue is more strictly re- 
lated to the rate of acid production 
than to the total amount produced.— 
fet) 


THe Errects OF MONOTONY IN 
Work. S. Wyatt, J. A. Fraser, and 
F. G. L. Stock. Indust. Fatigue Res. 
Board, Rep. No. 56, pp. 47. Hy AI. 
Stationery Office, 1929. 

The mental reaction to monotony is 
boredom or lack of interest; it is a 
psychical counterpart to physical fa- 
tigue or lack of capacity for activity. 
Interesting activity is performed with 
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effort. The existence of 
boredom was investigated in a num- 
ber of repetitive processes, including 
filament winding, soap wrapping, choc- 
olate packing, and tobacco weighing. 
Chain assembling and rug making 
were also studied under laboratory 
conditions. Semiautomatic processes, 
which prevent freedom of thought but 
are insufficient to keep the mind fully 
occupied, are particularly conducive to 
boredom. Completely automatic proc- 
the other hand, enable 
thought to be detached from work and 
to roam in a ereated world. Atl 
not equally experience 
boredom; about a quarter seldom or 
never know it. It causes a reduced 
rate of working from 5 to 10 per cent. 
in the middle of the spell and a more 


minimum 


esses, on 


persons do 
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variable rate of working. It tends 
to overestimation of time interyals 
with apparent increase in the lengt} 
of the working day. The more jp. 
telligent operatives who are usually 
above the average in productive eff 
ciency experience boredom more than 
the less intelligent. Boredom is Jess 
manifest when the form of activity js 
changed at suitable times, when wages 
are paid by piece and not by time, 
when work is broken up into lots. 
when operatives work in groups, and 
when suitable rests are introduced. 
Monotonous work tends to become 
less tedious and unpleasant by con- 
tinued exposure. This report is of 
great interest, and its conclusions are 
capable of practical application.— 
E. L. ©. 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


INVESTIGATIONS IN 
F. Brancato. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Ann. di med. nav. e colon., 
1928, vol. 2, pp. 187-197, in Bull. 
Hyqg., May, 1929, vol. 4, p. 444. 

The examination of the blood. of 
stokers working at a temperature of 
48 to 51°C. on board an Italian battle- 
ship revealed a gradual drop in the 
total number of leukocytes during 
their work in the stoke room. At the 
same time there was a relative increase 
of lymphocytes and a diminution of 
polymorphonuclears. After the work 


[Ll eEMATOLOGIC 
STOKERS. 


had ceased the total leukocyte count 
increased again and returned to nor- 
mal in about thirty hours, 
the hours after cessation of 
there was a relative increase of poly- 
morphonuclears. 

The author also investigated the 
bactericidal power in the blood of 
stokers by using cultures of typhoid 
bacilli. He found that stokers when 
on duty and immediately afterward 
show a decrease by about 30 per cent. 
of the bactericidal power. Later on the 
condition returns to normal.—H. L. 


During 
work 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 


NATION, VENTILATION, 


HEATING, 


WATER SUPPLY, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


DAMAGES TO VEGETATION FROM 
(JASES IN SMOKE. A. Noack. Absir. 
as follows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 


1929, vol. 42, pp. 123-126, in Chem. 
Abstr., May 20, 1929, vol. 23, p. 2462: 
Small quantities of sulphur dioxide, 
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»ydrochlorie acid, ammonia, and hy- 
drogen sulphide in the gases in contact 
with plants have a detrimental effect. 
The action of these substances in solu- 
‘ion on the soil is another factor to be 
considered. Noack used clover, 
spinach, tobacco, and corn. ‘The poi- 
-oning seems to be due to an action on 
‘he iron of the chloroplasts, interfering 
with its eatalytie effects in assimila- 
tion. Apparently secondary changes 


affect the photochemical oxidative 
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processes of the plant so that bleaching 
and the death of cells result. Since 
it seems impractical to attempt com- 
pletely to eliminate these harmful 
constituents from industrial gases, 
growers should avoid planting unusu- 
ally sensitive plants where contamina- 
tion of the air may occur, and should 
pay particular heed to the effeets of 
meteorologic changes in this connec- 
tion.—P. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


\ Test ror Drivers. W. Forster. 
Personnel Jour., Oct., 1928, vol. 7, 
pp. 161-171. 

‘The author describes the apparatus 
which he has constructed to measure 
the vocational aptitude of drivers of 
allkinds. The subject is seated before 
an upright board which is divided into 
three fields. Before the board, within 
the subject’s reach, are a number of 
keys, the three middle ones being 
black and corresponding to each of the 
three fields of the board. Beside 
these, there is a white key to the right 
andared key tothe left. The instrue- 
tions are as follows: 


You see before you three fields. On 
each of these fields, lights of various colors 
will be displayed. 

Mirst task. When you see on any of the 
helds two lights of the same color, press 
down the key that belongs to that field. 
When the lights of the same color appear on 
‘wo helds, press down the two correspond- 

cond task. When on any of the fields 
“ White light (warning light) appears, press 

the white key on the right. And at 
same time press down the key that cor- 
ponds to the field on which the white 
tis shown. 


Third task. When a signal appears that 
includes nothing to be reacted to, 7.e., 
neither two lights of the same color nor the 
white light, press down the key placed on 
the left (negative reaction) in order to show 
that you were attentive, but did not per- 
ceive anything requiring to be reported. 


Forster believes that these three 
fundamental tests which help the 
examiner to ascertain degree of intel- 
ligence, reaction time, and span of 
sensory perception, can replace every 
kind of special examination, and meas- 
ure entirely the qualifications of car 
drivers of all kinds, provided the 
results of these tests fall in the elastie 
limits of the classification norms estab- 
lished by experience based on many 
thousands of measurements made in 
Czechoslovakia.—M. C.5. 


Women TaxicaAB DRIVERS. SEX 
DIFFERENCES IN  PRONENESS- TO 
Moror VeutcLtE AccipENTsS. M. S. 
Viteles and H. M. Gardner. Personnel 
Jour., Feb., 1929, vol. ?, pp. S49-355. 

“The figures obtained in this com- 
parison of men and women taxicab 
drivers favor the point of view that the 
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present generation of women drivers 
is more susceptible to accidents than 
the present generation of men drivers. 
The extent to which this is the result 
of relative inexperience in driving, or 
of a sex-determined difference in sus- 
ceptibility to aecidents in traffic, can- 
not be finally determined from an 
examination of the present data. The 
fact, however, that a sampling of 
women suffer more accidents when 
driving under the same conditions as a 
somewhat similar sampling of men is 
clearly established.” 


THe PROBLEM EMPLOYEE. HIs 
StuDY AND TREATMENT. V. V. An- 
derson. Personnel Jour., Oct., 1928, 
vol. 7, pp. 203-225. 

“The mental hygiene point of view 
in dealing with problem employees is 
contrasted with the usual commercial 
attitude. The ‘Job Misfit’—the prob- 
lem worker—has been considered a 
waste product in business and indus- 
try. Wherever modern management 
through improved personnel methods 
has given much consideration to him 
it has been in the direction of prevent- 
ing his employment, or eliminating 
him when diseovered. The tremen- 
dous social implications involved in 
this neglect upon the part of the busi- 
ness world to deal in a constructive 
way with individual cases of work 
and personality maladjustments are 
emphasized. ‘The methods of making 
a psychiatric study are outlined, in- 
cluding the social history, the job 
behavior study, the physical examina- 
tion, and the mental examination. 
Several problem cases are then de- 


scribed in detail, and analyzed. Some 


employees were found whose difficulties 
of personality could be satisfactorily 
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treated without transfer to a new jo). 
Others required occupational readjust. 
ment. A few were diagnosed as hope. 
less at the start; and some were 
abandoned after a tentative period 
From a sample of 1200 employees. 
about one-fifth were judged by thei; 
supervisors to be problem employees. 
Roughly half of those referred to the 
psychiatrist have been satisfactorily 
adjusted and are now assets instead of 
liabilities to the store and to society,” 


PERIODIC EMOTIONAL CHANGES IV 
Mate Workers. ft. B. Hersey. Pey- 
sonnel Jour., April, 1929, vol. 7, pp. 
459-464. 

“Emotional tone varies not only 
from time to time during the day, but 
also seems to show a longer cyclical 
trend, characteristic of the individual. 
These periodic emotional cycles, in the 
twelve normal workers studied, aver- 
aged about five or six weeks in length, 
the cycle for one man being only three 
weeks and for another, eight weeks.” 

“If the further investigations now 
in progress confirm the present hypoth- 
esis, industrial managers will find 
it wise to take the fact of periodic 
changes into account in dealing with 
their workers and executives, setting 
tasks, studying fatigue in both its 
daily and its accumulative phases, and 
analyzing their own emotional and 
mental efficiency.” 


Wuicnh Workers Have Good 
ATTENDANCE? C. J. Ho. Personnel 


Jour., Feb., 1929, vol. 7, pp. 385-054. 

This study was made for the purpose 
of determining the extent to which sex, 
age, marital status, personality dil- 
ficulties, and home problems were 
causes of lateness and absenteeism 10 
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, department store. The results 
-howed that: The older the worker 
‘he less likely he is to be late and 
absent, but the more absences from 
sickness he tends to have; married 
people tend to be more regular in 
attendance than the single or widowed; 
women are more frequently late and 
absent than men, but have fewer ab- 
eences from sickness of long duration; 
‘hose who have personality difficulties 
of one form or another have, in general, 
poorer attendance than those who are 
free from them; women who have home 
problems have more tardiness and 
absences than those who have no such 
problems, but with men, home prob- 
lems seem to have a tendency to 
decrease tardiness and _ absences. 
M. C. 5S. 


FoOLLOWING-Up EmMpLoyeEeEs. C. J. 
Ho. Personnel Jour., April, 1929, vol. 
i, pp. 4559-458, 

“Follow-up involves contact with 
both executive and employee. It 
iurnishes a basis for improvement of 
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employment techniques; it satisfies the 
interest of the personnel officer in the 
results of his work; and it helps the 
employee in making vocational 
adjustments.”’ 

Data are presented from a sys- 
tematic follow-up of employees of R. 
H. Macey and Company, New York. 
At the end of a follow-up period, 
employees are classified into two 
groups: (1) those remaining in the 
organization (satisfactory, borderline, 
or unsatisfactory); and (2) those sepa- 
rated from the organization (resigned, 
discharged, or laid off). 

After the employees have been clas- 
sified, their final status can be studied 
in relation to their individual data 
such as age, sex, education, etc., 
in order to determine what type of 
person is most satisfactory. If the 
employees are grouped according to 
jobs, the employment officer will get 
a picture of the type of person in each 
group, and will then know the type 
of person to look for in filling cer- 
tain jobs. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


SINGLE TRAUMA, CARCINOMA AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. J. M. 
lanwright. Abstr. as follows from 
Am. Jour, Surg., Nov., 1928, vol. 4, 
D. 453, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 
S34 929, vol. 9 ap D. 178. 

Wainwright reports three cases in 
Which apparently a single trauma was 
‘ollowed by the development of a 

uignant tumor. A man, aged 44, 
uck himself a severe blow on the 

With a wrench. The external 
‘ace of the cheek was not broken 


but the mucous membrane on the 
inner side was broken and bled. ‘This 
wound in the mouth healed after 
about two weeks. At about this time 
a “pimple’’ formed on the skin surface. 
This broke open, began to bleed, and 
grew rapidly, reaching a considerable 
size in about eight weeks from the 
original injury. <A biopsy at this time 
showed squamous epithelioma. The 
second patient, aged 62, while driving 
his truck, had his right ear frostbitten; 
the skin at the top of the pinna 
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remained rough, thick, and tender; 
gradually this thickening became more 
prominent and very slowly increased 
in size. It was excised. Microscopic 
examination showed basal eell epi- 
thelioma. The third patient, aged 15, 
sustained an abrasion about the middle 
of the shin; the wound never healed. 
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Seven months after the injury, thp 
ulcerated area was grafted, withoy 
success. The Wassermann reactioy 
was negative. The ulcerated ayes 
continued to spread, and at the end of 
one year it was 35 inches in diameter 
Biopsy disclosed squamous epithe. 
lioma.—kKk. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


OccuPATIONAL HEALTH RIsKs OF 
MERCHANT SEAMEN. W. F’. Dearden. 
Pub. Health, June, 1929, vol. 42, pp. 
307-812. 

Reliable mortality statisties relating 
to seamen are difficult to obtain because 
of the uncertainty regarding what is 
the population of merchant seamen at 
any one moment, and also regarding 
the total deaths and the causes of 
death which should be correlated with 
the population. Nevertheless, such 
information as is available indicates 
that seamen suffer an unduly high 
death rate, and that it is high for 
certain infectious diseases. The author 
that sickness is high, 
particularly for such diseases as pul- 
monary tuberculosis and pneumonia, 
which may result from overcrowding; 
from influenza, rheumatism, and respir- 
atory diseases, resulting from damp- 
ness; from digestive troubles, resulting 
from bad diet and water; from abcesses, 
boils, and septie conditions, resulting 
from lack of washing accommodation. 
He then goes on to show that the 
housing conditions of seamen are just 


also shows 


those which might be expected to 
eause the ill health deseribed, [p- 
provement of any sort is slow. Only 
occasionally is hospital accommoda- 
tion provided, or messrooms; wash- 
houses are still far from the rule, 
and sanitary accommodation is 
frequently imperfect. Only 120 cubic 
feet of space is allowed for sleeping, 
and 15 square feet of floor space. 
The bunks are usually placed forward 
in such a position that all bad weather 
conditions are most felt. Frequently 
they are damp and cold without any 
provision for heating or drying clothes, 
and vermin abound. ‘The 
insisted upon by other countries, 
particularly Norway, is higher than 
that demanded for British 
The author considers that — these 
matters require to be improved by an 
Act of parliament, and sets out certain 
of the points which should be embodied. 
He makes out a good case. ‘There 
should be no reason why the life of 4 
sailor should not be a healthy one. 
Today it is not.—E. L. C. 
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